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Tue Religion of Nature has a vast and impressive Ritual. It is 
not enough that the Universe is governed by exact Law. Eternal 
Wisdom also ordained that it should be everywhere instructive, and 
attractive with a symbolic beauty. Has the Earth its foundations 
in solid rock? It is also diversified by the grace of plants and 
the colors of flowers, which, in all their stages of growth, decay, 
and revival are but familiar types of lifé and death and immor- 
tality. Do the Heavens exhibit worlds whose motions accord with 
the calculations of Mathematics? They are also arched with rain- 
bows, adorned with clouds, and studded with stars, teaching their 
lessons of wisdom and of worship. Perhaps in the view of supe- 
rior intelligences, not a leaf, not a ray, not an insect, not an atom 
in the temple of the Universe but symbolizes some particular 
conception designed to express an attribute of the Creator, and 
promote the adoration of the creature. In the Scriptures a gar- 
‘den is the emblem of an earthly felicity, and a city the ideal of 
a heavenly glory. Under the old dispensation was a gorgeous edifice 
with its elaborate altar, its splendid vail, its golden mercy-seat, its 
glittering cherubim, its mitred priests, its lights, its incense, and its 
song; and with every minute arrangement which could typify 
the being of Jehovah, and the advent of His Messiah. In the New 
Testament, we have an acted drama in the whole life of Christ, 
from the star which guided to His manger to the cloud which 
veiled His ascending form from the gaze of earth. The cross and 
the crown are universal types of our Holy Religion. With the 
splendid services of the temple yet in their memories, with the 
representation of an exalted High-Priest in the Hebrews, and the 
pictures of a heavenly felicity glowing over the pages of the Rev- 
elation, it is not surprising that the early Christians should have 
been soon inclined to a significant Ritual. The fish, the cross, the 
crown in the Catacombs are proofs that even unlettered slaves 
and artisans demanded a symbolism to express their feelings and 
opinions. It was inevitable when Constantine provided our Re- 
ligion a magnificent endowment and made it a part of the state, 
that edifice and ritual should correspond with the splendor of the 
Roman Empire. The whole spirit of the age was embodied by 
Justinian in the imposing St. Sophia which arose in the new city 
almost a miracle of grandeur. Nor can we be surprised that the 
medieval monks expressed their genius and devotion in cathedral 
forms and sculptures which impress even our own era of iron and 
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fire with the veneration of that meditative piety whose dreams in 
cell and cloister were transfigured with images of beauty. Nay ! 
if St. Peter’s stood a monument of true doctrine and a temple of 
pure worship, we could welcome it as the best type which Earth 
could make of Heaven. 

We have thus always sympathized with the esthetics of Ritual- 
ism. There are certain individualities which as much demand sym- 
bolism as others require excitement, and the Church would per- 
suade mankind to her embrace. Where we see the venerable 
cathedrals of England which Rome would have filled with eager 
multitudes, standing too often empty solitudes, or visited merely as 
spectacles of curiosity rather than temples of devotion, we can un- 
derstand how philosophic Christians might inquire whether a more 
elaborate and attractive Ritual was not necessary to entice the ab- 
senting throng and kindle the expiring glow of worship. And 
when the theory was made experiment; when earnest men 
went down to dwell amid the abodes of poverty in the vilest dens 
of London ; when the varied garments and the blazing lights and 
the waving censers were filling churches with gazing crowds; when 
whole districts seemed redeemed from vice and persuaded to Re- 
ligion ; when the ardors of Catholicity appeared once more burn- 
ing on the altars of the Church, we felt our hearts warmly moved 
towards the laborious, the self-denying, the successful apostles of 
this new and persecuted movement. Even in our own country the 
Church has been willing to bear through patient years, in the hope 
that what was an evident infraction of her law, and stamped with the 
signatures of a Romanizing medivalism, might yet result in some 
improvement of her Ritual which would give popular attraction 
to her venerable Liturgy without impairing the truth of her Doc- 
trine or the purity of her Worship. Until the Court of Arches and 
the Queen's Privy Council made certain practices absolutely ille- 
gal, many regarded with a toleration almost free from contempt the 
* Directorium Anglicanum "’ of Dr, Lee, with its crossings, its genu- 
flections, its minute directions rendering every movement of limb or 
body as much a matter of mechanical calculation and accuracy as 
are the motions of those figures whose impulse is a spring and whose 
regulator is a wire. It was charitably hoped that the patient study 
of years might have revealed to the revivers of this elaborate and 
complicated pageantry a depth of wisdom and a stimulus to devotion, 
utterly concealed from ignorant spectators who could only per- 
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ceive the externals of a Romish Service. But these sympathies 
and expectations of liberal Churchmen have certainly received fre- 
quent shocks and disappointments. Many of the volumes whose 
names are placed before this Article develop an entirely new phase 
of the Ritualistic Movement. There is an evident tendency to pro- 
mote union between the Greek Church, the Latin Church, and the 
Anglican Church by overthrowing the entire work of the English 
Reformation. Almost everything for which our Fathers battled and 
burned is to be sacrificed. Hnyland must come to Rome, not Rome 
to England. The chasm is to be crossed not by hurling into the 
abyss those corruptions of doctrine and worship and morals which 
awakened Britain in the sixteenth century threw away, but by 
bridging over the dismal depths with those superstitions and idola- 
tries which ultramontane Italy in this nineteenth century retains 
with an increasing love and veneration. The rebukes for maternal 
England are numerous and sharp, while the censures of alien 
Rome are mild and infrequent. We do not indeed find the vitu- 
perative coarseness of Dr. Littledale branding the men of the Ref- 
ormation as tigers, as villains, as monsters, worse in heart and prac- 
tice than the French Revolutionists. But we do discover, perva- 
ding sermons and essays, a consensus of spirit and aim which will 
be understood by the following extract from the pen of the Rev. 
W. Perceval Ward, M. A., Rector of Compton Valence, Dorset- 
shire. He says :— 


“ The first great hindrance that is before us arises from the Protestant- 
asm of England. Till this is removed, the re-union of our Church as the 
Church of England, with either the Greek or Latin Churches, is abso- 
lutely hopeless. — ‘The vision we have before us, and of which the late 
Cardinal Wiseman spoke in his letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury some 
five-and-twenty years ago, has been that of the venerable and wealthy es- 
tablished Church of Eygland, really representing the religion of the great 
majority of the nation and supported by her daughter Churches in Amer- 
ica and the colonies, reéntering in one great body, with all prestige of 
social order and political power, into the one great Catholic family, at- 
tracting others to herself, as much as being herself drawn to others. A 
fair vision certainly, but there is this little obstacle to its fulfillment — Eng- 
land is Protestant to the back-bone. — Protestantism is engraved in her 
constitution, her laws, her social system, and her religious habits. It has 
all but invaded the Ritual of her Church, as it certainly has full posses- 
sion of the minds of the vast majority of her clergy. Ido not say that 
England must be un-Protestantized before this can be, but I say more, she 
must be Catholicized.” 
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Now we propose to demonstrate what is intended by this lan- 
guage. It means that England is to be Romanized. If any have 
innocently supposed that the mere externals of Ritualism were the 
only preparatory agencies in this unifying process, the period has 
arrived when the charitable conceit must be dissipated. Our own 
dreams have been rudely disturbed. The question of xsthetics is 
insignificant, compared with truth of doctrine. The Symbolism of 
Ritualism may be but an expression of taste; or it may be the 
ally and the teacher of errors so deep and poisonous that they 
may touch and blast the very life of the Church. However un- 
conscious most of its devotees may be as regards the tendency 
of their own acts, we shall prove that there is in England a class of 
men, who, in doctrine and worship advocate everything distinc- 
tively Romish. The appeal is simply to their own works. If our 
assertion is not sustained we must bear the stigma of falsehood. 
Our examination will at present be confined to two points. We 
wish to show what certain writers teach in regard to the Invoca- 
tion of Saints and the dogma of Transubstantiation. 

The earlier volumes of the * Church and the World” certainly 
contained many names and topics which excited surprise and suspi- 
cion. In the first, however, Ritualism was treated chiefly as a 
mere system of worship in its zsthetical aspects. The second ex- 
hibited a marked advance. There was a discourse on the “ Sacra- 
ment of Marriage.” There were some strong statements in regard 
to private confession, and priestly absolution. There was an essay 
on Baptism, Confirmation, Communion, and Penance, not wholly 
Anglican. Still, pervading both these volumes appeared such a 
spirit of sincerity, and such a glow of zeal, that they were refresh- 
ing and edifying to thousands. But in another year there was a 
remarkable change. Twelve months brought a startling prog- 
ress. We never remember to have read any book with a more 
indignant surprise than the third volume of the “* Church and the 
World.” Previously all our religious and zsthetic sympathies 
had been with the Ritualistic Movement, so far as it revolved 
within the circle of ecclesiastical law. The reason of such a re- 
vulsion may be seen in the following extract from an essay written 
by the Rev. Henry Humble, M. A., Canon of St. Ninian’s cathe- 
dral, Perth : — 

“ What are we to say to all this? Is our practice anything like it? 
Can we say that we reproduce the Catholic Church of the fourth century 
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while in this matter, at least, we are so far indifferent? There is among 
Englishmen a hatred of shams, a contempt for those who knowingly try 
to perpetuate them. Be it our endeavor, then, in God’s holy name, to 
make our claim more real than it now is, by restoring first to our private 
devotions the Angelic Salutation, and the Litanies of the Saints, and let 
us have the advocacy of these powerful intercessors for the restoration 
of the due and fitting public honors with which our forefathers sought to 
do them reverence, for a thousand years before the terrible losses of the 
sixteenth century. Nowhere shall we find a more moderate statement 


of practical belief in the matter than the Fathers of Trent have put 
forth.” 


Then we have cited for our imitation the Tridentine Canon in 
regard to the Invocation of Saints, which concludes :— 


“That it is good and useful suppliantly to invoke them, and to have 
recourse to their prayers, aid, and help for obtaining benefits from God 
through His son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who is only Redeemer and 
Saviour; but that they think impiously who deny that the Saints, who enjoy 
eternal happiness in Heaven, are to be invoked, or who assert, either 
that they do not pray for men, or that the invocation of them to pray for 
each of us in particular is idolatry; or that it is repugnant to the word 
of God, and is opposed to the honor of the One Mediator between God 
and men, Christ Jesus, or that it is foolish to supplicate, vocally or 
mentally, those who reign in Heaven.” 


Can it be in this age that we are to revive the buried argu- 
ments of the Reformation against such superstition? Is it neces- 
sary to remind clergymen who have solemnly subscribed to the 
doctrines of the Homilies and Articles of the English Church, that 
there is no warrant for prayer but in a Divine assurance of the 
Omnipresence and Omniscience and Omnipotence of a Being who 
can always hear our petitions, and always relieve our wants? Must 
we point out the fact that neither in the Scriptures or the Primitive 
Fathers, there is a single supplication to Saint or Angel? Can it be 
possible that we must reassert the very axioms of our Holy Religion 
which are learned by the children of our Sunday-schools? We 
cannot in this Review descend to such puerilities. A blush mantles 
the cheek at the humiliation of recording these proofs of a return 
to medizeval idolatry. Where is the law of the English Church ? 
Where are her Bishops? Where are her Clergy? Where are 
her Laity? Who rises to vindicate her insulted dignity? Shall 
men be convicted who wear a particular garment, or light a for- 
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bidden candle, or wave a proscribed censer; and yet ministers be 
unprosecuted who prefer a Trentine Canon to an Anglican Article, 
and would persuade the English nation, in closet and cathedral, to 
supplicate Saints and Angels as their mediators? Ridley, and 
Hooker, and Laud would have bled and burned rather than par- 
ticipate in such idolatry. But we have yet stronger proof of what 
is intended by the assertion that England must be first un-Protes- 
tantized, and then re-Catholicized in order to restore unity with 
Rome and St. Petersburg. What Mr. Shipley taught as a theory 
has been reduced to a practice. The invocation which is not per- 
mitted in a church may be indulged ina closet. The private 
devotions of Christians are to be invaded. The process of educa- 
tion is to be carried to each individual. The fascinating idea of 
saintly and angelic guardianship is to silently revolutionize the 
religious habits of a nation. Song and supplication are to unite in 
this work. The soul of every man is to be prepared secretly but 
effectually for these seeds of idolatry, in the hope that the mighty 
tree may strike its roots into British soil, until under its spreading 
branches all the corruptions of Rome may find a congenial shelter. 
We can scarcely conceive a system designed with a more subtle 
craft. If it does not proceed from a Jesuit, it is worthy of a 
Jesuit, and will accomplish the work of a Jesuit. We will con- 
clude this part of our subject by quoting from a volume entitled, 
** Little Hours of the Day according to the Kalendar of the Church 
of England.” We begin with a form taken almost exactly from 
the Romish office :— 

“I confess to God Almighty, to blessed Mary ever-Virgin, to blessed 
Michael the Archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, to all the saints, and to you, my brethren; that I have 
sinned exceedingly in thought, word, and deed, by my fault, by my own 
fault, by my own most grievous fault. Wherefore I beg blessed Mary 
ever-Virgin, blessed Michael the Archangel, blessed John the Baptist, the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, and you, my brethren, to pray 
for me to the Lord our God.” 

We could extract scores of such invocations. They darken 
almost every page of this idolatrous volume. St. Nicholas receives 
special honor. Not only are his intercessions supplicated, but his 
meriis are presented. We have this collect which cannot be ex- 
ceeded in any liturgy, Greek or Latin: — 


“O God, who, by thy numberless miracles, hast honored blessed St 
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Nicholas, thy Bishop, grant, we beseech thee, that by his MERITS and in- 
tercession we may be delivered from the flames of Hell. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

The Litany is the inimitable culmination of these superstitious 
formulas, and with this we will pass to a yet more humiliating and 
painful part of this Article : — 

“O God the Father of Heaven: O God the Son, Redeemer of the 
world: O God the Holy Ghost: O holy Trinity, One God, have mercy 
upon us! Holy Mary, Holy Mother of God, Holy Virgin of virgins, S. 
Michael, S. Gabriel, S. Raphael, all ye holy Angels and Archangels ! 
All ye holy orders of blessed spirits, S. John Baptist, S. Joseph, All 
ye holy Patriarchs and Prophets, Pray for us. §S. Peter, S. Paul, S. An- 
drew, S. James, S. John, S. Thomas, S. James, S. Philip, S. Bartholomew, 
S. Matthew, S. Simon, S. Thaddeus, S. Matthias, S. Barnabas, S. Luke, 
S. Mark, Pray for us. All ye holy Apostles and Evangelists, All ye 
holy Disciples of the Lord, All ye holy Innocents, Pray for us. All ve 
holy Bishops and Confessors, All ye holy Doctors, S. Anthony, S. Benedict, 
S. Bernard, S. Dominic, S. Francis, All ye holy Priests and Levites, all 
ye holy wonxs? and HERMITS, Pray for us!” 


Thus the Churchmen of England are asked to invoke the aid of 
Dominic and Francis, with all the tribe of Priests, and Hermits, 
and Monks, who have been canonized by the Pontiffs of Rome, in- 
cluding the Medicis and the Borgias. We cannot conceive that 
superstition and effrontery could proceed further. 

We now reach even a graver and more surprising aspect of our 
subject. It had been supposed that no dogma could have been 
analyzed with more subtlety by our Reformers, understood with 
more clearness, or discussed with more ability than Transubstantia- 
tion. In the last number of this Review it was shown how fully 
and accurately the question was stated and debated in those dispu- 
tations of Oxford which sealed the fate of Cranmer, and Latimer, 
and Ridley. It was also proved how unanimous was the protest 
against this central error of Roman Theology by all the great 
Anglican divines of every shade and school from Jewel to Laud. 
It is certainly to be supposed that men of eminent ability and learn- 
ing understood questions for which they were to give their bodies 
tothe fire. Butitseems that Anglican Doctors, Anglican Bishops, 
and Anglican Martyrs were all mistaken. They pursued a shadow. 


1 Here risibility, conquering mortification, disgust, sorrow, contempt, burst into explosive 
peals. Imagine English and American Churchmen invoking the spirit of Ignatius Loyola, 
doubtless deemed a holy monk by the devout compiler of this saintly Liturgy. 
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They bled under a misapprehension. They burned for a delusion. 
Our very Articles, framed by the most profound Divines after years 
of examination, adopted by Convocations, ratified by Parliaments, 
subscribed by thousands of Clergymen, while they express one 
thing, intend precisely the opposite. And to reach this delectable 
conclusion, we are to overlook all the arguments against the Romish 
Transubstantiation. We know the Latin Divines affirm that our 
Lord could not employ a figure of speech in a sacramental institu- 
tion. But did He not do this undeniably? He said, ** This Cup is 
the New Testament in my Blood.” Surely the cup was not a Testa- 
ment. Besides, how can accidents exist when the substance has 
disappeared ? In this they philosophically inhere. From this they 
cannot be separated. When this is changed, they are no more. 
Moreover, if the elements are converted carnally into the Body of 
our Lord, we eat His actual flesh ; if spiritually, then physical or- 
gans partake a spiritual substance. We are almost ashamed to 
have been betrayed even into the semblance of an argument on 
this exhausted subject. Whatever its theological or philosophical 
merits, we had always supposed our Articles perfectly clear where 
they declare, — 


“ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of the Bread and 
Wine) in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, and overthroweth the nature 
of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions.” 


But it seems we are in error. This age has developed the fact 
that the Article we have quoted exactly agrees in signification 
with the Canon of Trent declaring, — 


“ That at the consecration of the Bread and Wine there is a conversion 
of the whole substance of the Bread into the substance of the Body of 
Christ our Lord, and of the whole substance of the Wine into His Blood ; 
which conversion is fitly and properly termed by the Holy Catholic 
Church Transubstantiation.” 


The Article pronounces Transubstantiation a falsehood. The 
Canon affirms Transubstantiation a truth. Yet the Article and the 
Canon agree! Such is the charity which links England to Rome! 
Such is the marvelous effect produced by Mr. Cobb's “ Kiss of 
Peace!” How affectionate, how delicious, how easy the process ! 
How marvelous the results! Opposites are reconciled! Light 
and Darkness unite! Truth and Falsehood are married! A Kiss 
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dissolves the mountains frowning over Christendom! Perhaps it is 
doubted whether any man could have the boldness to venture such 
assertions. We proceed to dissipate the suspicion. Mr. Cobb 
first shows what the Anglican doctrine of the Sacrament is, and 
then affirms that it is identical with the Roman. Hear him! He 
says: — 


“ And if this be so— if this be her doctrine of the Real Objective 
Presence — then either there must have been a change of substance, or 
else a primary law of reason is contradicted.” —“ Now the Roman doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation is simply the application of this inevitable law 
to the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence.” All Rome does “is to 
demand of the faithful their assent to the doctrine of the Real Objective 
Presence, in the form of a proposition drawn up with express reference 
to this primary law of human thought.” — “ It was not observed that the 
Church of Rome really adds nothing whatever in this formula to the doc- 
trine of the Real Objective Presence.” — “ Surely, then, I have some 
right to say that this Transubstantiation is a necessary corollary of our 
English doctrine too.’ 


Mr. Cobb sums his entire conclusion in these propositions : — 


“J. That the Church of England, in her last authoritative utterance on 
this subject, maintains the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence and 
rejects every doctrine short of it. 

“TI. That the Church of Rome, as speaking with final authority in the 
Council of Trent, also maintains this same doctrine of the Objective 
Presence, and rejects every doctrine short of it. 

“III. That the Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation is simply an as- 
sertion in another form of this same doctrine of the Real Objective Pres- 
ence, and is no further development of that doctrine.” 


And now our readers may be anxious to know by what possible 
process the conclusions of Mr. Cobb have been reached. He states 
the old distinctions between substance and accident, and endeavors 
to prove that it is not ** Transubstantiation against which we pro- 
test, but Zransaccidentation.”” We have neither inclination, nor 
space, nor leisure to descend into the details of an argument which 
appears absolutely preposterous. Certainly nothing more need be 
stated than the monstrous absurdity such a view involves. I. It 
implies that the most learned and subtle Divines, after meditating 
our Articles for years, after discussing them in private, after de- 
bating them in Convocation, after submitting them to Parliament, 
after publishing them to the world as a standard of faith to be 
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solemnly subscribed by clergymen, in the statement of a precise 
theological formula, for which martyrs died, and involving the 
chief doctrinal difference between England and Rome, yet com- 
mitted an unparalleled mistake; and whereas they intended to 
condemn Transacecidentation, they really unconsciously declared 
Transubstantiation a falsehood while they venerated it as a truth. 
II. A more obvious difficulty follows. Neither Reformers nor 
Romanists believed that the accidents of the elements were con- 
verted. Such an error was palpable to the senses. Every man’s 
eye, and finger, and nostril, and tongue, were ready for its éx- 
posure. The most superstitious mediwvalism never made such a 
demand on human credulity. Yet our Fathers in our Articles are 
represented by Mr. Cobb as protesting against what they knew 
Rome never maintained, and permitting themselves to be bound in 
chains, to be immured in prisons, to be consumed in flames that 
they might testify their opposition to a dogma which was never 
taught, or believed, or enforced by any Doctor, Pope, or Cardinal. 

Weare glad to leave this distasteful subject. However unpleas- 
ant this exposure, it is due to truth. Charity inclines us to believe* 
that the majority of Ritualists have no sympathy with the ex- 
tremes we have indicated. They usually cultivate the esthetics 
of worship with a desire to please their taste, and attract the poor. 
Often they are men of spiritual tempers and of practical activities. 
This however we are prepared to affirm. We can construct from 
the writings of particular Ritualists the whole Roman system of 
Doctrine, and Worship, and Government, without a single impor- 
tant exception. From the pages on our table we can demonstrate 
that there are clergymen and laymen in the Church of England 
who will concede the Papal Supremacy, who will defend the dogma 
of Transubstantiation, who will invoke the Saints, and who would 
establish in every cathedral in their country a Ritual which could in 
no particular be distinguished from the devotional ceremonies of 
Notre Dame or St. Peter; and we therefore infer that when these 
men declare that the unity of Christendom necessitates the eradica- 
tion of Protestantism, they would bind tegether the Greek and Latin 
and Anglican Communions, not by removing the corruptions of the 
former, and restoring them to primitive purity, but by sweeping 
away the whole work of the Reformation, and carrying back the 
latter to what she was before Jewel wrote and Cranmer burned. 
And in America those works are circulating which have infected 
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England. They are read by our youth. They enter our semi- 
naries. They are occasionally sanctioned by clergymen. They 
are preparing a harvest for Rome. We are not alarmists. We 
have never spoken until we had the proof. We now utter a 
warning regardless of personal consequences. If this poison is not 
arrested we wish to deserve no censure. Both historic sections of 
the American Church are equally devoted to a pure Gospel, and 
equally opposed to Romish error. Our Bishops are uniformly 
sound. Our General Conventions are sound. Our clergymen, 
with few exceptions, are sound. Our weekly journals are sound. 
Our laity are overwhelmingly sound. The Church, as a whole, in 
Faith, and Worship, and Practice, is undeniably sound. The 
works from which we have quoted will inspire a disgust instinctive, 
deep, and general, without distinction of party. What then is our 
plain duty should any American clergyman violate his solemn 
subscription and priestly vow by advocating in a book, or proclaim- 
ing from the pulpit, or teaching by ceremonial the doctrines and 
practices defended by Mr. Cobb and enforced by Mr. Shipley in 
‘plain opposition to our Articles? We have seen in regard to the 
illegal excesses of Ritualism how much avail the wise ‘couneols of 
General Conventions, and the godly admonitions of faithful Bishops. 
Perhaps clergymen have demanded too much of the Episcopate. 
We sometimes charge it with a want of vigilance and power, when 
we forget how repulsive it is to unite in the same person the offices 
of informer, prosecutor, and judge. The simple remedy, when 
the law is palpably violated, and the proof is unmistakably ob- 
tained, is, that the offender be presented for trial to the Bishop by 
some persons whose age and wisdom and piety command the re- 


spect of the Church and the World. 





Art. IIl.— A LEAF FROM MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 


Tuart period of the world’s history usually known under the 
comprehensive term of the Middle Ages, presents a broad and inter- 
esting field of investigation. It carries us back to the final over- 
throw of the Roman Empire, and opens to cur view an era of rapid 
and extensive change. Petty dynasties rise, flourish, and are 
absorbed by the mightier kingdoms that in turn live out their short 
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existence, and give way to the invasion of the Mussulman at a 
time when a universal discontent throughout Europe announces 
the dawn of that remarkable epoch which witnessed the fall of the 
Papal supremacy and the rise of modern civilization. 

Man’s relations to the Church in ages gone by not only give him 
an interest in the facts and circumstances which mark her course, 
but an analytical study of her history calls up the development of 
each particular phase of her life, the belief, motive, and action which 
gave character to the epoch and influence upon after generations. 
Dry chronicles and genealogies make the basis upon which the 
historical superstructure is built, but to these must be added the 
philosophy which reads the Providence of God in the varied mo- 
tives which have swayed the mind of man in eras of darkness and 
general disorder as well as in those of greater enlightenment and 
culture. To follow the Church through the disorders and corrup- 
tions of the Middle Ages, and to carry away a wholesome lesson 
from the study of human frailty and perverseness which that period 
unfolds, requires in the reader of the past a mind sufficiently 
Catholic to discern that the germs of modern civilization are hidden 
beneath the decay we deplore, and that an energetic life is pro- 
ceeding from an apparent intellectual death.! 

During the last century, the Middle Ages have received investi- 
gation from some of the best historical minds, and that period 
which was subsequently so little known to the general reader of 
history is now so carefully and admirably written, that little ground 
remains to be travelled over by the future historian. Collateral 
departments, however, invite attention, and we design to leave the 
folly and gloom of that period which is not infrequently called the 
Dark Ages, to point out a beneficial result which the Church ac- 
complished in her medizval life, and for which we may be thank- 
ful, even while soberly viewing the mistakes and attending dis- 
orders of an age of little light. 

It is no uncommon opinion that the Church of. the Middle 
Ages was little elevated above the civil anarchy and misrule of the 
states with which her lot was cast. But it is not possible to ex- 
amine the ecclesiastical documents which those times have preserved 
to us, especially the **De Catholic Ecclesia Divinis Officiis”’ 
without admitting that, however unstable all the institutions of 


1 Manuel d Histoire de Moyen Age depuis la Chute de Empire @ Occident jusqu’a la 
mort Charlemagne, par J. Moeller, p. 3. 
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those ages of transition may have been, the Church kept alive the 
religious principle ; that war, violence, and rapine were powerless 
to disturb her in the administration of holy rights and offices, that 
the evils which iniured her arose not so much from the interfer- 
ence or convulsions of political usurpation, as from her own neg- 
lect and corruption. The boundless power which the Church 
possessed and exercised in times of bloodshed and devastation, 
was an inestimable trust committed to her by God to protect the 
weak from the cruelty and injustice of tyrannical rulers, and to 
establish order and equity upon the immutable principles of Chris- 
tian forbearance. What the infamous Fredegonde’s vengeance and 
heartlessness would have attempted and executed had not the 
Church the power to save both Pretextal, Bishop of Rouen, and 
Gregory, of Tours, from her bloody designs, is but one of the 
numberless examples which the times afford of the beneficial 
mediation of ecclesiastical strength in restraining the fury of royal 
arrogance and ambition. 

The inherent rights of man as the creature of God, and the 
brotherhood of universal humanity found their essential truth in 
the great central fact of Christian faith — the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. ‘The marriage of humanity to divinity changed forever 
the relation which master and slave bore to each other, and 
opened to each the same wonderful destiny as co-heirs with Christ, 
of a citizenship in the heavenly kingdom. When our Lord took 
upon him our nature and elevated the human race to the right 
hand of the Father, a revelation of equality and brotherhood was 
made which was entirely foreign to the then existing opinions of 
human liberty. Heathen civilization knew nothing of the relation 
of man to his fellows, and the servitude which was interwoven with 
all that was truly good and great in pagan economy, was the 
natural outgrowth of that system of false religion which perti- 
naciously adhered to this institution, long after Christianity had 
uprooted the worship of the heathen deities of the old world, The 
Romans were extensively engaged in the slave trade on the coasts 
of Britain and Africa and in the Euxine. The historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire remarks : — 


“We are informed that, when the Emperor Claudius exercised the 
office of Censor he took an account of six millions nine hundred and forty- 


five thousand Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to twenty million of souls. The multitude 
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of subjects of an inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But after 

weighing with attention every circumstance which could influence the* 
balance, it seems probable that there existed in the time of Claudius about 

twice as many provincials as there were citizens of either sex and of 

every age; and that the slaves were at least equal in number to the free 

habitants of the Roman world.” ? 


And a later writer makes even a larger estimate than that of 
Gibbon. So thoroughly had the institution of slavery become 
identified with all the interests of both public and private life in 
the ancient world, that it was not only sanctioned, but even re- 
ceived the earnest approval of the astutest moralists, while more 
humane views were often expressed by others.2 Tacitus relates 
that Pedanius Secundus was murdered by one of his slaves, and 
that in such an event, according to the ancient custom, all slaves 
dwelling under the same roof were subject to capital punishment, 
but the clamor excited was so great that it extended even into 
the very Senate. Caius Cassius gave his vote in favor of the 
general law of death on such occasions, and from his address to 
the assembly we learn incidentally that the number of slaves in 
the household of Pedanius was four hundred, and yet this number 
is comparatively small, for men of greater wealth and higher station 
could count their slaves by thousands. ® 

When we view the early labors of the Christian Church; the 
miraculous transfiguration of heathen character into the mild and 
submissive disciple of the Divine Master; the new code of law 
which was to govern the lives of Christ’s followers, we wonder 
that an institution so alien to the religion of Christ should have 
existed for ages in the Church. It may appear remarkable, too, 
that no early saint, father, or doctor of the Church had ever 
essayed by public or private teaching to demonstrate the heinous- 
ness of slavery, and yet its existence is but casually mentioned by 
the early Christian writers, arfd if advice is given, it is only that 

1 Smith’s Gibbon, Am. ed. vol. i, p. 179. 

2 Milman remarks on the recognition of slavery in the Justinian code as follows: “ The 
broad distinction of mankind into freemen and slaves is the unquestioned, admitted, 
groundwork of legislation. It declares indeed the natural equality of man, and so far is 
in advance of the doctrine which prevailed in the time of Aristotle, and is vindicated by 
that philosopher, that certain races or classes of men are pronounced by the unanswerable 
* voice of nature, by their physical and intellectual inferiority, as designed for and irrevo- 
cably doomed to servitude.”"—Lat. Christianity, Am. ed. vol. i. p. 491. 

8 “At quem dignitas sua defendet, cum prefectura urbis non profuerit? quem nu- 


merus servorum tuebitur, cum Pedanium Secundum quadringenti non protexerint?” — 
Annal. xiv. 43. 
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master and slave may the better appreciate the relations that they 
‘sustain to one another, or may the better perform the duties 
that arise from their positions. Many of the early converts who 
attested the truth of Christ in martyrdom and were lights to the 
world in days of persecution, were slaves, and most commonly of 
heathen masters. The familiar name of Onesimus is at once sug- 
gested to the mind, and from early evidence there is reason to believe 
that Calixtus I., Bishop of Rome, while in youth was in servitude. 
It was a common taunt among the heathen philosophers of that 
day that the advocates of the new religion found willing followers 
among women and slaves. The self-opinionated Roman felt that 
the teaching of the Son of God might suit imbecility and humble 
social position, but that its claims and influence upon stoic philoso- 
phy were unworthy of even attentive consideration. A religion, 
however, that could elevate the ignoble slave from sensuality and 
wickedness to lead a life of purity and piety; that could so train 
him in the hardy virtues of earnestness and zeal for his Higher 
Master, that he would even gladly approach the martyr’s death 
rather than yield a denial of the faith that made him a new crea- 
ture, — such a religion commanded the love and faith of the large- 
minded Origen, who, in learning the equal of pagan teachers, dem- 
onstrated with wonderful force that the contempt with which 
they sought to cover the faith of Christ, was in fact a sublime 
lesson of its reality and its power in moulding the affections and 
the consciences of men. 

That the early Church remained passive upon this great moral 
blight of the times is no argument in behalf of her acknowledg- 
ment of the right of man to hold human beings redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, as property. To abolish an institution which had 
gathered strength from the protection of civil power, and which 
long custom had upheld and vindicated, in the nature of the case, 
required greater force than the Church then had over the spirit of 
the age. Moreover, the development of those principles which re- 
modeled society had not yet sufficient control of the public mind to 
enable the Church to shape and direct the spirit of social institu- 
tions ; her life was enfeebled by persecution, and the gravest ques- 
tions upon which her own well-being.in a measure depended, 
called for urgent and continued attention. Slavery, also, was so 
general, and the number of slaves so large, that it was evident that 
immediate emancipation must be extremely hazardous, even if it 
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could be accomplished. Time was required to prepare society 
and the slave population for a change of such vital consequence. 
The only office that the Church could perform in a state of things 
so complicated, was to infuse love and charity into all the relations 
of life; that while each was hallowed and God-honored, in process 
of time, the antagonistic elements of an effete civilization would 
be readjusted and its evils pass away. Lactantius speaks the spirit 
of the primitive Church when he writes, * that with God no one is 
a slave, no one is master. If the same father is over all, then by 
the same law all are free.” ! 

Emancipation was not unusual even in an early age, and the act 
after the third century was accompanied with great religious solem- 
nity. It frequently took place immediately after the administra- 
tion of baptism to the members of the master’s family on some of 
the greater festivals, at which that sacrament was generally admin- 
istered. Hermas, a Roman prefect, was converted to Christianity in 
the reign of Trajan; he and more than twelve hundred slaves 
were baptized, after which they were all liberated. Chromatius, a 
prefect also, in the time of Diocletian, manumitted fourteen hundred 
at his baptism. 

During the Middle Ages the condition of the slave afforded 
but a sad and gloomy picture. For him the law recognized no 
direct rights, and he was powerless either to institute legal pro- 
ceedings or to make appeal against the injustice of his master. 
When civil interference was granted it was only that the interests 
of the owner might be protected. If a freeman took the life of 
another’s slave, in addition to a small fine, he paid .the master the 
price of the murdered slave; but if he killed his own slave, the 
law shielded him, and no legal action was taken against him be- 
yond a petty fine, which, at best, was merely nominal. In convey- 
ing an estate into the possession of another, the slaves belonging 
to it were enumerated as part of the live stock. Walter de Beau- 
champ, in the reign of Henry III. in assigning land to another, 
transferred one Richard and all his offspring. At a later period, 
as we learn from the same source, a certain Roger Felton sold 
lands, chattels, and progeny.’ William of Malmsbury relates, that 
the English frequently brought cargoes of slaves from Ireland, and 


1 “Nemo apud eum servus est, nemo dominus; si enim cunetis idem Pater est, equo 
jure omnes liberi sumus.’’ Inst. v. 14. 

2 Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, p. 188. 8 Idem, p. 315. 

VOL. XXI. 82 
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offered them for sale in the public places; he adds, that the nobles sold 
young women when in pregnancy. Githa, the daughter of Canute, 
speculated in English slaves, and found in Denmark her most 
profitable market.!_ Egbert, in his “ Poenitential,” gives a singular 
instance of the penance which a woman of rank would receive if 
she whipped her slave to death. The only punishment which was 
given her for a crime so monstrous was abstinence from flesh on 
certain days.? Ecclesiastics, as well as feudal lords, were slave- 
holders, and the isolated instances of inhuman treatment exercised 
toward the unhappy slave by mercenary and cruel churchmen, 
cannot be taken as evidence that the Church exerted no salutary 
influence in mitigating the evils of the system, or that she gave 
a tacit or implied sanction to its continuance. Cur omnium fit culpa, 
paucorum scelus? Bishop Butler fully meets a like objection made 
against the truth of Christianity, and it applies here with equal 
force : — 


“ It may indeed, I think, truly be said, that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity have not been small; nor its supposed ill effects, any effects at all of 
it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things themselves done have been 
aggravated ; and if not, Christianity hath been often only a pretence ; and 
the same evils in the main would have been done upon some other pre- 
tence. However, great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses of it 
have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as arguments against it 
upon principles of theism. For one cannot proceed one step in reasoning 
upon natural religion any more than upon Christianity, without laying 
it down as a first principle that the dispensations of Providence are not 
to be judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine tendencies ; 
not by what they do actually seem to effect, but by what they would 
effect if mankind did their part: that part which is justly put and left 
upon them.” ® 


The quiet and seclusion of the cloister invited to its shelter many 
who were weary with the vanities and sorrows of life. The broken 
in spirit, the disappointed in earthly hopes, and the worldling worn 
out by the excesses of sin, found within its walls a peaceful re- 
treat, —a harbor free from the feverish excitements of the world’s 


strife. 
“ With age, with cares, with maladies opprest 
They sought the refuge of conventual rest.”’ 


The monastery became their home, and to ease the upbraidings 


1 V. ii. c. 18. 2 Penitential, lib. ii. ¢. iv. 8 Analogy, part ii. c. i. 
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of conscience and soothe the end of their days, they bequeathed 
to the convent a large share of their property, and often their 
whole estates, which generally possessed slaves in proportion to 
their extent. Thus in the year 840, the monasteries of France 
alone owned twenty thousand slaves. Wolfgar bestowed on Alfred 
the domain of Forceland, its products and slaves. A charter of 
the days of Edward the Confessor, still extant, relates that a knight, 
one Theobald, presented the Spalding manor and all its appur- 
tenances, including slaves and their families, to the monastery 
of Croyland. <A slave and his family were given to the Abbot of 
Selby to obtain the monastic benediction. Bishop Wilfrid, in ac- 
cepting from Caedwalla of Wessex, the grant of Selsey, liberated 
two hundred and fifty slaves, who were attached to the lands of 
that estate! In the year 1238, the Dean and the Canons of St. 
Marel, a Parisian suburb, had a number of slaves, demised them 
by their predecessors in mortua manu, and by a special act, they 
freed one hundred and fifty, and their children. A charter, still 
extant, bearing the date of 1242, reads as follows : — 

“ Let it be known to all to whom these presents shall come, that we, 
William, the unworthy Bishop of Paris, consent that Odeline, daughter of 
Radulphe Guadin, of the village of Vaissons, body slave (femme de corps) 
of our Church, may become the spouse of Bertrand, son of the late 
Hugon, of the village of Varrieres, body slave (homme de corps) of the 
Abbey of St. Germaine de Pres; conditioned that the children which 
shall be born of the said marriage be divided between us and the said 
abbey ; and further, that if the said Odeline should die childless, then all 
the property, movable and immovable, of the said Bertrand, shall re- 
turn to the said abbey.” 


The Abbot of St. Germaine de Pres, now St. Germain-en- 
Laye, a suburb of Paris, in 1250, manumitted his slaves in that 
village, and the document shows that the parties paid for their 
liberation. A certain Seivine purchased of John, Abbot of Bath, 
his slave Sydelflaeda for five shillings. As late as the thirteenth 
century, the Superior of Buern sold ** Hugh, the shepherd, for four 
shillings, and about the same time the Abbot bought another slave 
of Matilda, the widow of John, the physician.” The * Colloquies 
of /Elfric ’’ represent the condition of the peasantry of that age as 
deplorably wretched. The shepherd gives this account of his daily 
labors : — 

1 Kemble’s Saxons in England, bk. i. c. 8. 
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“Early in the morning I drive my sheep to their pasture, and stand 
over them in heat or cold, with the dogs to guard tlm from the wolves. 
I take them back to their folds, erect fences, and make cheese and butter, 
and I am faithful to my lord.” 

The cowherd thus relates his work : — 

“I lead the oxen to the meadows, and all night I stand watching over 
them. Iguard them from thieves, and in the morning I take them to 
plough, after properly feeding and watering them.” 


Lastly, the ploughman enumerates his toils : — 

“T labor excessively ; when day breaks I immediately go out, driving 
the oxen to the field to yoke them to the plough. There is no weather 
so severe that I dare remain at home, for fear of my lord. Having yoked 
the oxen and fastened the share to the plough, I am expected to plough a 
whole field, or more as a day’s work. I have a boy who is now hoarse 
with cold and shouting. I fill the bins with hay, water the cattle, and 
carry out the soil.” 


But the accumulation of miseries is found in his answer to the 
question, if this be great labor, — 

“ Yes, truly it is great labor, because I am not free.” 

Notwithstanding the great influence of the Church, many causes 
were at work, which tended rather to the extension of slavery than 
the progress of freedom. Enfranchisement entailed upon the slave 
the necessity of self defense. The former master put aside the re- 
sponsibility of protecting or aiding the manumitted slave, inasmuch 
as he was no longer his property. The slave, in consequence, fre- 
quently refused manumission, and even freemen became slaves to 
obtain support and security. The slave liberated by purchase 
was in constant danger of being remanded to servitude by his 
more powerful neighbor. Liveger, an Exeter baker, purchased of 
Bishop Godfrey, the lord of Chistland, Edith, the daughter of 
Godric ; after manumission by her new master, she became his 
wife. Some years later the bishop died, and Chistland passed into 
the hands of Hubert, who in coming into possession of his new 
estate, and the slaves belonging to it, demanded Edith of the 
baker as his lawful slave, but the husband denied the claim, and 
legal action followed. It was proved that Liveger paid thirty 
pennies for Edith, and that the act of emancipation had been 
solemnly recorded in the Church Bible ; thus the former slave oi 
Chistland was declared lawfully free. In the old custom of re- 
cording in the Church’s Bible these and kindred transactions, we 
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perhaps discover the origin of our parish records and family Bibles. 
Fraught with deepest interest to the slave must have been those 
venerable transcriptions of touching domestic history, on the lids 
of the Bible, of which the Church was the faithful custodian. She 
kept the annals of the poor and ignorant, and her sacred archives 
were doubtless the final arbiter in cases of ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty. 

In times of famine and pestilence, the poor often went into 
voluntary servitude, that they might satisfy the gnawings of hun- 
ger or escape the ravages of malignant disorders. In such peril- 
ous times the monasteries opened their gates to the indigent and 
the afflicted, and their cells were filled with an outcast people 
whose only resting-place was within the cloistral walls. Glaetfleda, 
as related in a manuscript of the Church of Durham, emancipated 
several slaves, whom she had purchased to save from the violence 
of famine. It may safely be said, that when manumission was 
granted to the slave in the Middle Ages, the motive which in- 
fluenced the act was always prompted by the teaching of the 
Church, and that freedom was bestowed upon the poor bondman 
that the donor might obtain in return some special blessing from 
heaven, such as the remission of sins, or the salvation of the soul. 
Milman gives too little credit to Christianity in bringing about 
general emancipation. The Church very probably was chiefly in- 
strumental in preparing society for the governmental changes, 
which in a measure operated in tardy liberation. 


“The great change,” says the late Dean of St. Paul's, “in the condi- 
tion of the servile order, arose chiefly from other causes besides the in- 
fluence of Christianity. This benign influence operated no doubt in 
these indirect ways to a great extent, first on the mitigation, afterwards 
on the abolition of domestic slavery, but it was perhaps the multiplication 
of slaves, which to a certain extent slowly wrought its own remedy.” ? 


Gregory the Great, and it is not improbable many humbler men, 
released slaves from love to God, and in honor of His Son, in whom 
bond and free are united by the hopes of a common destiny. 
Manumission was not unusual at the death of the master. It was 
even recommended to the dying by the Church in her sacerdotal 
ministrations, and she lent to the act of emancipation, as it was 
read from her altars, the high solemnities and ceremonies of a gor- 
geous ritual. 


1 Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. 532. 
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Thus the Church was the faithful guardian of the poor and the 
oppressed in her offices of mercy to the sick and dying, so that 
while she ministered spiritual consolation in the hour of death, she 
also pleaded for spiritual blessings for her afflicted children. 

The Crusades were another means of liberation to the slave, for 
all who enrolled under the Church’s banner to wrest the Holy 
City from the yoke of the infidel, were no longer bondmen, but 
the obedient children of a spiritual mother. If civil enactments had 
not limited this mode of manumission, it is reasonable to conjec- 
ture that slavery was fast approaching its final overthrow. There 
was another form of enfranchisement, which was more permanent 
and of infinite value to the Church: A slave taking monastic 
vows, or entering Holy Orders, became a freedman; but it was 
necessary in time to restrict this provision of canonical law, so the 
eighty-second of the Apostolical Canons permitted “ no slaves to 
be ordained to the clergy without consent of their masters,’’ who 
also must *‘ make them free.”” To guard against the evils which 
would arise from fugitives forsaking their masters’ service, the 
Church framed the third of the Gangran Canons : — 


“If any one under the pretense of religion does advise a slave to de- 
spise his master, and run away from his service, and not to serve him 
with good will, and all honor, let him be anathema.” 


The priesthood of the Church was open to men of all classes. 
Caste or hereditary prerogative was never known or acknowledged 
by her. In maintaining the principles of a well-organized republic, 
the Church alone taught and upheld that of human equality ; and 
when secular powers were under the domination of the privileged 
few, she gathered strength from every quarter. From the squalid 
home of the slave, from the roof of the laborer, and from the feu- 
dal dwelling of the baron, her ranks swelled in numerical impor- 
tance. Offices of highest dignity and trust lodged in her hands, 
were open to the emulation of all, and her chiefest posts often in- 
vested the humblest with ecclesiastical distinction and responsibility. 
Hence we find the tiara placed on the head of a cobbler, and that 
cobbler, the great Hildebrand, who became the representative 
man of the age, and whose presence on the stage of European 
politics moulded the course of the modern papacy. It is from this 
democratic system of organization that much of the power, which 
the Church held and used in the troubled ages of the past, was 
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derived. This diversity of origin in the priesthood gave to it col- 
lectively a more real interest in the ever-varying vicissitudes of 
life, and it unfolded broadest latitudes of influence and usefulness. 
The Church’s ambassador, by reason of the high prerogatives of 
his exalted station, had access to the monarch’s palace as well as to 
the hut of the serf; while in many cases, a common lineage with 
the latter, gave the man of God an almost imperial power over this 
miserable class. At the font, the Church gave to the slave and 
the prince each his name; at her altars they received the marriage 
seal, and the same bells played their nuptial chimes and tolled their 
funeral knell. When each were laid to rest under the shadow of 
the Church’s cross, in her consecrated ground, she remembered 
both in the same beautiful litanies and tender intercessions. 
“ The Church hath never a child 


To honor before the rest, 

But she singeth the same for mighty kings 
And the veriest babe on her breast; 

And the bishop goes down to his narrow bed 
As the ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark-brown serf 
And the chief in hiS robe arrayed.” } 

The Church was the friend of the oppressed in all lands, and in 
proportion as her counsels were followed, the nations advanced in 
law and liberty. Her presence and influence disarmed feudalism 
of many of its worst features, and gave to civil codes the funda- 
mental idea of all law, that in conformity to the divine principles 
of truth, right, and justice, lay the only enduring basis of judicial 
strength and greatness. ‘There is no better test,” says the late 
Lord Brougham, “ of the progress a people are making at any 
time than the improvemer.t of their jurisprudence.” 2. The Church 

Juris} 
gradually augmented the ecclesiastical calendar, so that the multi- 
plication of Saint’s Days afforded rest to the slave, which he would 
otherwise have been denied, and that which by modern notions of 
political economy seems to retard progress, was to the servile popu- 
lation of the Middle Ages an incalculable benefit. The poor and 
devout Roman Catholic of our day speaks in the character of La 
Fontaine’s “ Cobbler ” : — 
“ Chaque jour améne son pain 


Tantot plus, tantét moins: le mal est que toujours — 
Et sans cela nos gains seraient assez honnétes — 


1 Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 
2 England and France under the House of Lancaster, p. 10. 
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Le mal est que dans l'an s’entremélent des jours 
Qu’ il faut chémer; on nous mime en fétes 

L’un fait tort 4 l’autre et Monsieur le Curé 

De quelque nouveau saint charge toujours son proné.”’ 

Before the year 688, the slaves of our Saxon forefathers labored 
through the entire week. Sunday brought its rest to all others, 
but to the slave there was no remission from toil, till the Church 
secured for all classes, by legislative enactment, freedom from work 
on that day. It was likewise determined that if a master forced 
his slave to work on the Lord’s day, the latter had the right to 
claim his liberty. 

“The Christian clergy indeed did all they could to mitigate its hardships ; 
but when has Christianity itself been triumphant over the selfishness and 
the passions of the mass of men? . . . . In yet pagan times gen- 
eral kindliness of disposition, habits of domestic intercourse, perhaps the 
suggestions of self-interest, may have tended to raise the condition of the 
serf, even to the restoration of freedom; but it was the especial honor 
and glory of Christianity, that while it broke the spiritual bonds of sin, it 
ever actively labored to relieve the heavy burden of social servitude.” * 


After the Conquest, the sale of slaves into foreign countries and 
into heathendom, was entirely prohibited, and the shocking abuses 
and heart-rendering cruelty consequent upon that trade were thus 
abolished? The African continent is strangely fitted by its physi- 
cal condition, not only for an isolated existence, but also for becom- 
ing the great slave-market from which the cupidity of the modern 
world would replenish her traffic so long as a system of human bond- 
age held footing on the civilized earth. Watered by few rivers 
and hemmed in by a pathless waste of deserts, it was impossible 
that commerce should penetrate into Central Africa ; and the in- 
superable barriers which impeded its civilization rendered it also a 
sure and lasting repository of the slave trade, while the excessive 
heat of its climate so enervates the dispirited inhabitants that they 
have furnished the servile population to the more powerful peoples 
of the world. At what date African slavery took its rise, cannot 
now be accurately determined, but it certainly began in a remote 
period of medizval history, for Leo Africanus mentions that the 
King of Borneo exchanged slaves for horses with the merchants 
of Barbary. Toa Dominican friar and confessor of Charles the 
Fifth —the illustrious Dominic Soto of Tridentine name, — “ be- 


1 Kemble’s Saxons in England, b. i. c. 8. 
2 Heywood’s Anglo-Saxon Government. 
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longs the signal honor,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ of being the 
first writer who condemned the African slave-trade.” In a public 
lecture given at Salamanca, Soto said : — 


“Tt is affirmed that the unhappy Ethiopians are, by fraud or force, car 
ried away and sold as slaves. If this be true, neither those who have 
taken them, nor those who purchased them, nor those who hold then: in 
bondage, can ever have a quiet conscience till they emancipate them, even 
if no compensation should be obtained.” * 


Sir James thus comments on this passage : — 

“It is hard for any man of this present age to conceive the praise 
which is due to the excellent monks who courageously asserted the rights 
of those whom they never saw, against the prejudices of their order, the 
supposed interest of their religion, the ambition of their government, the 
avarice and pride of their countrymen, and the prevalent opinion of the 
times.” ? 


To the generations of the past, the Church, to adopt the ex- 
quisite imagery of the Evangelical prophet, was as an hiding-place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water 
in a dry place ; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.® 
It is foreign to our purpose to review the history of the part which 
she bore in the conflict with modern slavery. The scars and 
wounds of the battle-field are too fresh to require any words, even 
if we were disposed to enter upon the subject. Be it ours rather 
to allay in our humble measure the discontents which agitate our 
nation,and by moderate concessions conciliate the aggravated tem- 
per of the times, and preserve to our children the glorious heritage 
of our fathers endeared by noble associations of the past. Be it 
ours to meet the momentous issues which the new position of the 
African race in our day presents. Happy will it be for our land if, 
at this crisis of affairs, the voice of the Catholic Church, built on 
the Rock of Ages, be not drowned in the tumult of angry passions 
and of local prejudices. The Church of the past rises in this age 
with new-found energy, and girds herself for the great mission open- 
ing before her on this continent. If the colored population heed her 
teaching, they may enter in and possess the peace, security, and 
strength which she alone can bestow, and the Church of the future 
will be to them, what she has been to the weary and the heavy- 

1 De Just. et Jure, lib. iv. quest. ii. art. 2. 
2 Ethical Philosophy, vol. i. p. 52. 8 Isaiah xxxii. 2. 
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laden in the past,—the medium of all spiritual blessings, the 
haven in which all kindreds and peoples may rest till the final day 
break and the shadows flee away. 





Art. II].—WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Walter Savage Landor : a Biography, by Joun Forster. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, g Co. 


Tuts massive volume gives the life of one of the leaders in Eng- 
lish literature in the present century. Landor’s name is widely 
known ; his writings are carefully read by the choicer portion of 
scholarly people; and the aim of this book seems not only to give 
-such facts concerning his personal history as his friends would like 
to know, but to vindicate his claims to a larger share of attention. 
The book itself is open to criticism. Not the publisher’s part, for 
that is better done (for its use) than any other book which we 
remember them to have put forth. The book lays open readily 
without having a broken back; the paper is neither too thick nor 
too thin; the type is that happy medium which always pleases the 
eye, and the binding is in good keeping with the modest elegance 
of the book. But Mr. Forster is not the most interesting writer. 
He has an unfortunate way of saying everything. Those who have 
read his Life of Oliver Goldsmith, will remember that notwithstand- 
ing they found the volume entertaining, it seemed as if they could 
never get through it. The writer had to tell everything about 
Goldsmith which could possibly be known. It was a service ren- 
dered to literature, no doubt ; but we who live in these stirring 
times, have not leisure to go through seven hundred closely-printed 
pages to know what is most interesting in the life of Landor. It 
is a mistake to make biographies so fearfully long. Carlyle wanted 
to know from the life of Margaret Fuller what kind of stockings 
she wore, and we all want to know the characteristic details of 
eminent men; but these fine-spun and long-drawn-out memoirs are 
a nuisance that ought to be abated. If it does not cease, a rigid cen- 
sorship of the press ought to be established which shall rightly deter- 
mine their length. Here Mr. Forster takes us through these seven 
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hundred pages to tell us what might have been compacted into a 
readable book of not more than three hundred. Page after page may 
be turned over which has no interest to an American, and hardly to 
an English reader. A brief statement of facts, with a few character- 
istic anecdotes, would be enough. We refer especially to the details 
concerning the Llanthony estate. Then the volume is swelled by 
a general analysis of Landor’s poetry and prose, with copious ex- 
tracts, all of which are good in themselves; but we doubt whether 
the display of his choice things in this way will send many more 
persons to his published works. A few selections and some criticism 
of his poetry and prose were necessary, but unless in a thorough and 
critical review, this chopping process seems to be attended with few 
results. Sir J. T. Coleridge, in his recent life of Keble, under- 
stands this light touching of an author’s works better than any 
contemporary biographer with whom we are acquainted. He touches 
gently, and tells characteristic things, and interests the reader with- 
out this general dissection. Mr. Forster’s work thus abounds in 
just those things which Landor always struck out of his own writ- 
ings with an unsparing hand ; which seems strange in a man who 
has had so much to do in a critical way with current literature. 
The spirit of the volume is kindly; it has a judicious frankness ; 
and, if anything, shows hardly enough of the brighter side of Lan- 
dor’s life; at the same time, one who knew anything of Landor, 
can see that his memoir would be a difficult book to write. We 
cannot but regret, as in the case of Southey’s “ Life and Letters,” 
that the work did not fall into better hands. It is mentioned by 
Mr. Forster that Henry Taylor, the dramatist, was the man of all 
others to write Southey’s life; and if some scholar like Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave had done the same service for Landor, we should have 
had a permanent addition to our biographical literature. 

Walter Savage Landor was born at Warwick, on the 30th of 
January, 1775. His father was a physician, and had considerable 
wealth. When about ten years old he was sent to Rugby, where 
he distanced all competitors in Latin verse. For its excellence 
he often procured a play-day for his companions. He mingled freely 
in the out-door sports of the place, as fishing, hunting, and riding. 


“ Throwing his net one morning in a stream to which access on some 
previous occasion had been refused to him, the farmer who owned the 
land came down upon him suddenly; very angry words were exchanged, 
and Landor complying quite unexpectedly with a peremptory demand for 
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his fishing apparatus, flung the net over the farmer’s head with such fault- 
less precision as completely to entangle in its meshes his enraged adver- 
sary, and reduce him to easy submission.” 

What was most peculiar in his mastery of the Greek and Latin 
at Rugby, was a character and habit of mind resembling those of 
the ancient writers, which was not acquired from his teachers, but 
which Nature herself had given him; and this peculiar aptitude for 
Greek and Roman modes of thought and expression followed him 
through life, imparting a certain tone and character to all he wrote 
whether in prose or verse. The first two books which he owned as 
a boy were Baker’s “ Chronicle” and Drayton’s ** Polyalbion.” His 
Rugby life came to an end before he was prepared for Oxford, for 
“his fierce defiance of all authority.” 

For two years he now studied with a clergyman in Derbyshire, 
increasing his knowledge of the classics, and writing some English 
verses, in addition to one or two pieces which he had written at 
Rugby. When eighteen years old he entered as a commoner in 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1793, where he remained about a year 
and a half. His pleasantest hours here were those passed ‘ with 
Walter Birch in the Magdalin walk by the half-hidden Cherwell.” 
In his studies he did but little; he was best known for his fierce, 
uncompromising opinions. Southey says he was notorious as a mad 
Jacobin. The cause of his leaving the University was the firing 
of his gun across the quadrangle into the window of a fellow- 
student whom he hated for his Toryism. Thus when not yet 
twenty years old he had acquired not a little notoriety as one who 
wantonly had his own way whenever he pleased. Within five 
months after his rustication he published his first volume of poems 
in London. He was now at variance with his father, who promised 
him four hundred pounds a year if he would study law, and only 
one hundred and fifty if he did not. Then followed several years, 
during which he turned from one thing to another, not adopting any 
profession, but gradually gaining a mastery of English verse and 
turning his thoughts distinctly toward a literary life. 

In 1798, Landor published his first dramatic poem, “ Gebir,”’ in 
athin, anonymous pamphlet. It attracted no attention till Southey 
gave it discriminating praise in the * Critical Review.” This re- 
sulted in a friendship between Southey and Landor which lasted 
unbroken till Southey’s death. ‘“ Gebir” never was widely read, 
but for such men as Shelley, Bishop Heber, Coleridge, and Words- 
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worth it always had a great fascination ; and even Byron once spoke 
warmly in its praise. All Landor asked for was ten good reailers. 
He had them. Southey wrote to a friend, “ There is a poem 
called ‘ Gebir,’ written by God knows who, sold for a shilling ; it 
has miraculous beauties.” Shelley had a wonderful admiration for 
it. In these days Landor was often at the house of the famous Dr. 
Samuel Parr. He once said, and it was characteristic, “ At Paris 
I converse only with Parr.” 

Dr. Parr and Dr. Samuel Johnson used often to be together. 
An anecdote illustrates the manners of both. ‘ They had talked 
upon the freedom of the press ; and Johnson, stamping unconsciously 
in the heat of the argument, had stopped suddenly on seeing Parr 
give a great stamp. ‘* Why did you stamp, Dr. Parr?’ he asked. 
‘Sir,’ replied Parr, ‘because you stamped; and I was resolved 
not to give you the advantage even of a stamp in the argument.’ ” 

In 1802 Landor was in Paris and saw the reception of Bona- 
parte as First Consul. About this time he again made a venture 
in poetry. He had the consciousness of power, but only a very 
few read what he wrote. In 1809, writing to Southey, he said, 
“If even foolish men had read * Gebir,’ I should have continued 
to write poetry. There is something of summer in the hum of 
insects.”’ His venture was a paper-backed sixpenny pamphlet, 
published in his own town, and had no circulation. 

On succeeding to the paternal estates in 1805, he lived chiefly 
at Clifton or at Bath, in a prodigal, aimless, but not dissipated way. 
In 1808 began that intimate friendship with Southey which was 
so honorable to both. Concerning him Southey said : — 


“T never saw any one more unlike myself in every prominent part of 
human character, nor any one who so cordially and instinctively agreed 
with me on so many of the most important subjects. I have often said 
before we met that I would walk forty miles to see him, and having seen 
him, I would gladly walk fourscore to see him again.” 


Landor was equally delighted, and encouraged Southey to go on 
with such poems as *“* Kehama,” and “ Roderick,” and ‘“* Thalaba,” 
volunteering to pay for printing them, “ as many as you will write, 
and as many copies as you please.”” The letters and interviews of 
this friendship extend over thirty years, and go a great way 
toward illustrating the best elements in the lives of both. Landor’s 
residence at Bath was diversified by an adventure in Spain, 
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whither he went to assist the Spaniards in resisting the arms of 
Napoleon. He gave ten thousand reals besides his time for several 
months, and finally threw up his commission in hot haste because 
of a verbal misunderstanding with an officer. 

Returning to England, he purchased the estate of Llanthony in 
Wales, intending to restore the abbey and parish church, and to 
improve the extensive domains. It was one of the two great mis- 
fortunes of Landor’s life. His impetuous ways were not relished 
by his Welsh tenants: he was worried, and cheated, and robbed, 
till even life itself became a burden; and he finally quitted his 
mountain home in such deep disgust that he vowed never to return. 
The other misfortune dated from his residence here, and that was 
his marriage. He married “a pretty, graceful, good-tempered ” 
woman, to use his own words, but a person of no sense and tact to 
get on with one so self-willed, and obstinate, and explosive, as 
Landor was. On the 27th of May, 1814, Landor left England in 
company with his wife, for France. Here he had his first open 
domestic quarrel, which resulted in his leaving his wife at four 
_ o'clock in the morning with the resolve to see her no more. This 
breach, however, was soon healed. Landor lived in France a 
year, and then departed for Italy. 

His residence in Italy opened the way to more calm and lei- 
surely pursuits. While in England, he was always occupied with 
public affairs, or engaged in private disputes, which gave him little 
time for the calmness requisite for literary composition. Yet 
three years earlier he had produced with great haste his “ Count 
Julian,” a dramatic poem, whose scene is laid in the times of the 
Gothic Kings of Spain, and which gained the attention of the 
thinking few, and then was speedily forgotten. 

His earlier residence in Italy bore little fruit. It was a seed- 
time. He read largely in English literature, and in the classics, 
and shortly before he took up his residence in Florence in 1822, he 
began to speak to Southey of the “ Imaginary Conversations,” 
which now constitutes so large a part of his literary fame. For 
the next six years at his villa near Florence he passed the golden 
period of his life. His new literary undertaking had brought him 
into notice ; his home became a centre in some sense for people of 
culture; his children, to whom he was tenderly attached, were 
growing up around him; allowance was made among his friends 
for his peculiarities of temper and speech, and Landor himself was 
genial and happy. 
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At this period he became known to Archdeacon Hare and his 
brothers, — persons who could appreciate him and have patience 
with his infirmities of temper. To them is due in great part the 
stimulus by which he was induced to write these ‘* Conversations.” 
Except a short journey in 1832, Landor did not visit England till 
1836, when his home at Fiesole had been made so unpleasant to 
himself and friends by Mrs. Landor, that he gladly left her and 
returned to Bath, where he spent twenty-one years. 

Once more in England, he entered a good deal into literary 
society. He now became intimate with Mr. Forster, with Words- 
worth, with Dickens, with Charles Lamb, with Carlyle. He also 
was not inactive in literature. At Bath he wrote the ‘* Pentameron 
of Boccaccio and Petrarch,”’ which was well received among schol- 
arly men. This was the result of his residence in Italy, where 
indeed it was begun, and though not equal to the famous ** Conver- 
sations,”’ to which it bears a family likeness, it gave a bright and 
beautiful picture of the masters of Italian literature. Three years 
earlier, while yet at Fiesole, he had written another work which is 
a part, as it were, of these ‘* Conversations,” the ** Examination of 
Shakespeare for Deer-Stealing.’’ Charles Lamb said that only two 
men could have written it; he who wrote it and the man it was 
written on. Landor always. felt a disappointment because his 
works did not sell, but he said of the ** Examination,” “ This is full 
of fun. I know not whether of wit. It is the only thing I ever 
wrote that is likely to sell.’’ In this he was mistaken. He was 
never a widely read author, and the reason is very plain. He 
wrote above the people. Not that his writings are so much be- 
yond an ordinary understanding, but they refer to men and times 
which are aside from common topics. They are interesting to 
scholars as distinguished from general readers, and hence they must 
be read like Bacon’s “ Essays”’ or the “ Paradise Lost.” Landor 
again tried his hand upon dramatic writing at Bath, and though his 
plays were unfitted for the stage, they belong to a very high class 
of tragedy. He also wrote a new volume of ** Conversations,” besides 
some essays and many short poems and fragments. In 1846, with 
the assistance of Mr. Forster, he collected all his writings into two 
large volumes. With this closed the best part of Landor’s literary 
career. He was now seventy, and he did not expect himself to 
produce much more that was worth reading; yet he afterwards 
published his Latin poems, and later a translation of them, and 
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later still he sent forth his ‘* Hellenics ” and “ Last Fruit.” His 
literary activity continued up to the last. 

When he had been at Bath twenty-one years and was now past 
eighty, he became entangled in a libel suit between two young 
women through his characteristic promptness to take the part of an 
injured or distressed person ; and when it was decided against him, 
he was forced to leave the country quietly and in great haste. He 
bent his steps to his favorite Italy, and again became an inmate of 
his old home at Fiesole. The rest of the story is soon told. 
Former difficulties were revived, and he soon left his villa. Here 
he was in distress for money, his wife and children, among whom 
he had divided his property, refusing to assist him. His brothers 
in England finally gave him a yearly allowance of two hundred 
pounds, and Mr. and Mrs. Browning, then residing in Italy, 
watched over the declining years of the grand old Pagan. He 
died on the 17th of September, 1864, and was buried in the Eng- 
lish Cemetery at Florence. In his very last days his sons attended 
him and did what they could to make him comfortable and happy. 

Such in brief outline was Landor’s life. A man of fortune, he 
lived for the most part without its enjoyment; gifted with strong 
attachment to home and children, he spent many years in self-ban- 
ishment from those most dear to him; a man who longed for 
fame and who had no mean estimate of what he wrote, he was 
never a popular author, and usually had to remunerate his publish- 
ers for the losses sustained in publishing his works ; a person of the 
gentlest sentiments and feelings, he was so dogmatic and imperious 
that no one could withstand his opinions ; a man who demanded 
the most from others, he was overbearing and regardless of the 
feelings of those around him. It wassaid that it was impossible to 
live with him, yet his faults were not so deep-rooted but that a per- 
son of tact and forbearance might have managed him. There were 
portions of his life as sunny as Italy, and when Landor was happy 
it was as the happiness of Jupiter himself. He was one of those 
over-active, large-hearted, supremely gifted, self-willed men, who 
make their own troubles, and who either rule or ruin all with whom 
they come in contact. Landor’s heart was always right. He was 
genial and generous to a fault. After a visit at his home in Bath, 
Carlyle said * he was truly a royal kind of man.” 


“He brought away from it an impression never since effaced, not of the 
wrath only of the divine Achilles, though it thundered and lightened over 
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many subje¢ts, but of the manners that should belong also to such a leader 
of men; of a hospitality and courtesy in its way quite noble; and of 
scholarship, in the old fine and beautiful sense that the word once had, 
such as Carlyle had met with in no other man.” 


The character of Landor seems to bear more resemblance to 
some old Greek hero than to any one in modern times. With all 
the faults which Mr. Forster so freely portrays, there is a strong 
attraction about him. When we reach the period of his existence 
in Italy, and see the more genial and productive part of his life as 
an author, the work fairly seizes hold of the reader. His opinions 
on literature and literary men are frequent, and not the least at- 
tractive is Mr. Forster’s account of the friends with whom Landor 
so freely associated in Florence and in England. All the leading 
English writers of this century have a part in this volume ; and the 
more the book is studied, the more attractive its contents become. 
Yet with this clustering of literary men around the portrait of Lan- 
dor, his own character and habits are most distinctly marked and 
illustrated. His friendship for Southey and Archdeacon Hare had 
a marked influence upon his life ; and Mr. Forster himself, as the 
friend of his last years, was not less faithful or beloved. As in his 
writings, so in his friendships, he had the ardent attachment of the 
few, not the devotion of the many; yet he was original, mdepend- 
ent, separate from them all. 

Mr. Forster thus describes Landor’s personal appearance at 
sixty : — 


“ He was not above the middle stature, but had a stout, stalwart pres. 
ence, walked without a stoop, and in his general aspect, particularly the 
set carriage of his head, was decidedly of what is called a distinguished 
bearing. Tis hair was already silvered gray, and had retired far upward 
from his forehead, which, wide and full but retreating, could never in the 
earlier time have been seen to advantage. What at first was noticeable, 
however, in the broad, white, massive head were the full yet strangely 
lifted eyebrows, and they were not immediately attractive. They might 
have meant only pride or self-will in its most arrogant form, but for what 
was visible in the rest of the face. In the large gray eyes there was a 





depth of composed expression that even startled by its contrast to the 

sager restlessness looking out from the surface of them; and in the same 

variety and quickness of transition the mouth was extremely striking. 

The lips, that compressed with unalterable will, would in a moment relax 

to a softness more than feminine ; and a sweeter smile it was impossible 
VOL. XXI. 83 
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to conceive. What was best in his character, whether for strength or 
gentleness, had left its traces here. It was altogether a face on which 
power was visibly impressed, but without the resolution and purpose that 
generally accompany it. ... . The nose was never particularly good ; 
the lifted brow, flatness of cheek and jaw, wide upper lip, retreating 
mouth and chin, and heavy neck, peculiarities necessarily prominent in 
youth, in age contributed only to a certain lion-look he liked to be re- 
minded of and would confirm with a loud, long laugh hardly less than 
leonine. Higher and higher went peal after peal, in loud and increasing 
volleys, until regions of sound were reached very far beyond ordinary 
human lungs.” 


It has not been our intention to dwell largely upon the literary 
productions of Landor, and we cannot even hint at the many opin- 
ions which he held, given as they are in unusual fullness in the pres- 
ent volume, but only to present such a brief sketch of his life as 
would lead our readers to take up his life and writings for them- 
selves. He comes before us in literature in a twofold relation, as a 
poet and as an eulogist, or rather as a prose-dramatist. If com- 
pared with any contemporary poets, what strikes one first of all is 
the condensed energy of his lines, the clear, aptly chosen, sharply 
cut words which always stand in the right places; then you per- 
ceive that the rhythm of his verse is perfect; even his blank verse 
has a peculiar cadence and melody ; and notwithstanding the some- 
what intricate plot of * Gebir,” these qualities of poetical expres- 
sion have redeemed it into some sort of popularity. He goes back 
more than any other author to the severe simplicity of Pindar, and 
Theocritus, and Homer. In this lies the strength and the sure re- 
nown of his poetical writings. They can never grow old, because 
they are cast in language so sweet and perfect as to make them 
immortal. What is true of one poem, is true of all. He early 
wrote at his best, and even up to the last year of his life his won- 
derful terseness and felicity did not fail him. 

But in his prose he even surpasses himself. It has been said 
that the modern scholar, after exhausting the best modern authors, 
must still go back to Homer and Horace for the masterly expres- 
sion of truth. It may with equal justice be said that the reader of 
our own times may range all our present literature through, and not 
find anywhere sentences so complete, so finished, so naturally ex- 


pressed, as in Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” One hun- 
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dred and ninety in number, they are a most wonderful embodi- 
ment of the feelings and opinions of the great leaders in ancient 
and modern times. He makes Pericles and Aspasia, no less than 
Boccaccio and Petrarca, walk anew upon the stage of life, and he 
invests Shakespeare, and Milton, and Bacon equally with the same 
life and interest. His prose style always sparkles with poetry, and 
more apothegms and aphorisms could be gathered from his writings 
than from the works of all other modern essayists put together. 
Not widely known, nor even generally read among scholars, the 
time must soon come, and this volume paves the way for it, when 
we shall have a convenient and readable American edition of his 
writings. Asan author he will do more to guide the taste and form 
the habits of our younger writers to correct and natural expression 
than any one else. We have ourselves to acknowledge the debt 
which we owe him for this very quality. While no model should 
ever be closely followed, the authors whom we most take into our 
confidence, and keep nearest to us, insensibly shape our speech and 
our writings, and among the few which we can never put away 
from us with safety is Walter Savage Landor. Yet there is 
one striking characteristic which we cannot omit to mention in 
Landor’s writings. They are as truly pagan as if they had been 
written in the age of Homer. Full as they are of humane and 
generous sentiments, they hardly recognize Christianity ; and Lan- 
dor himself, so far as we have any means of judging, lived and 
died a thorough pagan. Not a Christian feeling softens the who e 
volume ; and not a Christian truth seems to have had any hod 
upon his life. Greek in style, Greek in the impulsive tone of his 
temper and character, he was still more Greek in the absence of 
the qualities of spiritual manhood. 


Art. IV.— PRISON REFORM. 
1. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Prison Association of New York, ete. 
2. Reports on the Prisons and Reformatories of the United States 
and Canada. By E. C. Wines, D. D., LL.D., and 
Tueropore W. Dwicut, LL.D. 


These volumes appear in the form of Reports to the Legislature 
of the State of New York, made at the last and the previous ses- 
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sions of that body, and are printed in the style of ordinary legis- 
lative documents. It is doubtless owing in part to this inferior 
style of typography, that they receive not only less attention than 
their great merit demands, but even less than the public would give 
them, were they printed and bound with sufficient elegance to befit 
their essential and important character. For no other two volumes 
have recently come from the press which present such numbers of 
impressive and well classified facts, such an array of sound prin- 
ciples, and such admirable specimens of judicious reasoning and 
interpretation on the momentous subjects which they discuss, as the 
reader may find in these business-like Reports. 

They contain, moreover, here and there, masterly delineations 
of various inclinations and passions of the human heart, and some 
of the descriptions glow with touches of pathos which are not un- 
worthy of the ablest writers of fiction. There is, for instance, in 
one of the papers appended to the annual Report, the story of a 
colon of Mettray, whose cell-door the director unlocked, in order 
that he might join his fellow-members of the fire company organ- 
ized in the Reformatory, and hasten with them to extinguish a 
conflagration which had broken out in a neighboring village. 

After the fire had been subdued, and the company had returned 
to Mettray, the officers of the institution observed that this mem- 
ber was missing from the ranks. Though he had been released 
from his solitary confinement on his promise of faithfulness, and 
with the generous purpose of giving him the privilege of partici- 
pating with his comrades in the humane and laudable work of 
saving the burning village, yet the director now suspected that he 
had taken advantage of the opportunity afforded by his temporary 
absence at the fire, to betray the confidence reposed in him, and so 
make his escape. 

But no thought of pursuing this unmanly course had entered his 
mind. On the contrary, he had been the bold, unselfish leader, 
and the very hero of benevolence, in the suppression of the work 
of destruction ; and while in the forefront of danger, had unhap- 
pily received an injury of so serious a nature as greatly to disable 
him. Hence it was that when his companions with their engine 
were about to retrace their course to Mettray, and carry him with 
them, the admiring and grateful villagers gathered in great num- 


bers around him, and demanded the privilege of bearing the gen- 
erous and heroic youth in their own arms to his home. 
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Thus it came to pass that in a short time after the company had 
reached their quarters, the director saw a throng of the thankful 
and considerate villagers approaching the Reformatory, conveying 
the wounded colon in honor upon a litter, which they softly car- 
ried upon their own shoulders. 

This noble example of humanity, faithfulness, and courage is 
now one of the treasures of Mettray. It inspires the dwellers 
there with a desire to cultivate and cherish the unselfish virtues ; 
and the knowledge of the tender sensibility and appreciation which 
the villagers evinced for one of their number who nobly performed 
his duty, binds them with strong cords of fellow-feeling to the gen- 
eral community around them. 

It will be a source of gratification and improvement to the mem- 
bers of that penal community for many a year to come ; and who, 
indeed, can mark the point beyond which its benign influence will 
not extend ? 

Such incidents, showing the happy results of kind and judicious 
treatment, light up the otherwise dark aspect of these narratives, 
which disclose the condition, treatment, wants, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of various classes of convicts. 

And there can be no question that the generous and faithful 
qualities, as well as many other hopeful features of these classes, 
need to be set forth wherever they are found, and to whatever ex- 
tent they really exist; for there is reason to believe that the public 
press gives an undue attention and prominence to the wickedness 
and depredations of our criminal population. Deeds of unlawful 
violence are extensively and attractively displayed. They are, in 
fact, often narrated almost as though they were honorable exploits. 
The manifold vicissitudes which mark the wild career of many 
criminals, and the perilous incidents of their lawless course, as well 
as the brutal features which appear in the transgressions of others, 
arded 


are recounted with a zest and a particularity which must be reg 
as out of all due proportion to their importance. Thus there is 
substantial ground for the complaint, that the crimes of the lawless 
are made to possess an inordinate share of the public attention, so 
that the criminal deeds of one villain occupy a larger space in the 
public eye than is ever given to the worthy actions of a thousand 
honest men who pursue the various activities of their several em- 
ployments. 

In this way, there is reason to fear that the popular press be- 
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comes, to some extent, the promoter of evil, and makes the impres- 
sion that wrong-doing is a greater interest in the community, and 
more generally prevalent, than is really the case. Few will ques- 
tion that the daily newspapers, with their wide circulation and im- 
mense influence, fail, in this matter, to represent the people, the 
country, and the age with fairness. They are false mirrors of the 
times, because they reflect in excess the baser features of society. 

There is no difficulty in turning public attention upon a criminal 
who is known to be one, so long as he remains without the walls 
of the penitentiary ; but after its door is shut upon him, few care 
for his course or his condition there. Few show any interest in his 
welfare, or his recovery from the power of those evil propensities 
which have made him a criminal, a convict, and a prisoner. 

This is one cause of the tardiness which marks the course of 
prison reform; and this, in its turn, is a source of regret to every 
intelligent well-wisher of mankind. There is, however, relief in 
the assurance that the reform does in fact make progress, and with 
more and more speed as time advances. 

In the classic ages of Greece and Rome we see no trace of amel- 
ioration or improvement in the condition of prisoners. The his- 
tory of the ancient Hebrews, with their peculiar polity and 
social life, discloses little progress in this direction. The public 
mind had perhaps less perception and consciousness of the want of 
it, because there were comparatively few persons confined in 
prisons. It was the universal sentiment that a prison should be 
used as a place of detention, not for punishment ; and this seems 
to have been the invariable opinion for a thousand years later. 

Some of the provisions of Magna Charta rest upon this theory, 
which prevailed in England until a period subsequent to the days 
of Coke and Bacon. Indeed, the founders of Virginia and the Pil- 
grim Fathers of New England had made their way to this country 
before the English-speaking people gave much acceptance to the 
idea that confinement in prison could properly be substituted for 


more violent punishments. In France the recognition of this idea 
followed the Revolution, and became one of the many beneficent 
streams started forth by that political and social earthquake and 
upheaval. The principle that imprisonment could be used as a 
punishment for crime found a partial lodgment in the minds of our 
people early in the history of this country. It became strong im- 
mediately after the War of Independence and the formation of our 
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national Constitution. Since its practical adoption on a large 
field, the demand for the correction of abuses, and the obviation of 
evils, and the attainment of advantages, has never ceased. And it 
is cheering to note a progressive movement in this work of prison 
reformation, involving from time to time many great and most 
beneficent changes. These changes have been so numerous and 
important that we can trace their effects in a gradual but substan- 
tial revolution in prison architecture, discipline, and employments. 
Perfection is not yet attained, but how thoroughly in contrast are 
some of our state prisons and the donjon of an old baronial castle, 
or tle prisons of imperial Rome ! 

The good work in which John Howard made himself so promi- 
nent a century ago, still advances. A wise, humane, progressive 
reform has done away many of the abuses and evils which he 
found in those days when Burke, in his address to the electors of 
Bristol, uttered his ever memorable words, and said of this great 
philanthropist : — 

“He has visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of pal- 
aces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate measurements 
of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art; not to collate medals, or to collect manuscripts: but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infections of hospitals ; 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the gauge and dimen- 
sions of misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and col- 
late the distresses of all men in all countries.” 

But the glowing orator’s trust, “ that there will be little room 
to merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter,” was based upon 
insufficient foundations. 

The volumes before us contain conclusive evidence that much 
remains to be done, in order that no unfruitful and needless misery 
may be experienced by prisoners; that prison buildings of the 
proper classes and in sufficient numbers may be provided and fitted 
for their legitimate uses; and above all is it evident that very 
much more must be accomplished in the management and admin- 
istration of the different grades of prisons already existing in this 
country, before there will be no further need of explorations and 
improvements in the penal institutions of our land. 

The truth is that while some of the questions which the inves- 
tigations of Howard brought up for discussion are still open, many 
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of the evils and abuses which he so nobly sought to remedy are 
not yet done away. 

For instance, the evils of confining the most inveterate criminals 
in the same place with persons comparatively innocent were 
almost as well known in Howard’s time as they are to-day; yet 
this destructive practice is still maintained to an extent which is 
ruinous to multitudes of young persons whom proper classification 
and care would reform, and restore to the virtuous and useful ranks 
of society. Not long since, the writer visited the jail of a 
wealthy and populous county, where a man beyond middle life, 
an inveterate criminal, and a lad of fourteen years, ignorant and 
unfortunate, but innocent of crime, were confined in adjoining 
cells for months, within perfect hearing of each other, and with- 
out the least restraint upon their conversation during the greater 
part of each day. What incitements to evil were addressed to 
that poor boy within the two months of his unrighteous imprison- 
ment, it would not be easy to ascertain. 

The State prisons of the several States contain about fourteen 
thousand convicts, of whom about four thousand are minors; and 
in most cases the boy who is sentenced for a term of six months is 
brought into more or less intimate relations with the most obdurate 
offenders. There are tens of thousands of prisoners in our numer- 
ous county jails; and in these institutions the want of classifica- 
tion and separation of the inveterate from the novices in crime is 
even greater than in the State prisons. If the truth must be known, 
we cannot but acknowledge that in some jails there is no effectual 
separation of the sexes from the sight and especially the hearing of 
sach other; and the classification of female prisoners, on account 
of the smaller number of this sex, and the less room provided for 
them, is even more neglected in many county jails than that of the 
male prisoners. 

In this point of view another great evil becomes painfully mani- 
fested as soon as we consider that with the criminals are con- 
fined not only many innocent persons who are detained for trial, 
but also not a few who are merely held as witnesses. It is a 
grievous wrong that among all these persons there should be no 
sufficient and effectual classification, and no adequate separation 
of those who are known to be guilty from those who are acknowl- 


edged to be innocent. 
There are other points of view from which it is plain that much 
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remains to be done in the work of prison reform. The manage- 
ment of our prisons discloses no practical and sufficient application 
of the principle, well understood by all intelligent persons in this 
matter, that conviction of crime, and imprisonment therefor, cannot 
deprive a man of many of his rights. He is, though incarcerated, 
undoubtedly entitled to pure air, wholesome and sufficient food, op- 
portunity for exercise, protection from the inclemency of the weather; 
exemption from exposure to dampness and other insalubrious influ- 
ences, the advantages of labor, reasonable rewards for especially 
good conduct, to shorten his term of imprisonment or afford him 
some other benefits ; the authoritative and effectual restraint of his 
evil propensities and habits, like intemperance or other vices which 
increase the tendencies to crime; the means of improvement in 
body and mind, so that he may have an opportunity to become 
better, and not be made worse, by his imprisonment, and especially, 
as a means of improvement, some facilities for industrial, educa- 
tional, and religious culture, to fit him, after the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment, for some lawful and virtuous pursuit among 
his fellow-men. It is manifestly as well the duty as the interest 
of society, whenever it imprisons a criminal, to use the advantage 
which it thus acquires, and the restraint which it thus puts upon 
his natural liberty, in such a way as will tend to prepare him for a 
course of industry and intelligent usefulness, and not for a career 
of depredation and violence, after his discharge. The State is 
plainly under the most solemn bonds of obligation, both on the 
ground of right and on the ground of interest, in the treatment 
and discipline of prisoners, as well as in the education of the chil- 
dren of the State, to act on the principle that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth more than a pound of cure. The prisoners of our 
country are a direct expense of some millions of dollars a year, 
and the indirect expense is far more than these millions. It is 
well worth while to use the best preventive measures in order to 
save a part of this vast sum. 

Doubtless society has a right to the best practicable security 
from the criminal tendencies and purposes of the lawless part of 
its members, and the greatest attainable degree of freedom from 
the burdens which their crimes impose. And even when the 
public mind is intelligent and virtuous enough to hold the principle 
firmly that it is just to punish criminals, and to punish them se- 
verely too, there are, it will not be denied, many and great difti- 
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culties in the attainment of all desirable security, and the requisite 
exemption from burdens which spring from criminal deeds. 

The parties in interest are more or less hostile in feeling and 
opposite in aim. It is therefore not surprising that they are often 
jealous of each other’s intentions, and active to thwart each other’s 
ends. It is thought, on the one side, that the other has merely 
the desire and the purpose to plunder and injure; and, on the 
other hand, the latter thinks the former has mainly the disposition 
to overreach and oppress. 

Doubtless the convicts in prison often make it necessary to im- 
pose severe restrictions, to establish burdensome regulations, to 
erect cenfining walls and buildings, to maintain vigilant guards 
and strong defenses, that interfere greatly with the degree of 
freedom and comfort which the prisoners might otherwise possess. 
And it is not desirable that society should lose its sense of security 
through leniency towards criminals, or its sense of justice in their 
severe punishment. 

But, on the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the pub- 
lic are sadly indifferent to the welfare of prisoners. One can see 
the manifestation of this indifference in many things — in the gen- 
eral want of appreciation of the prisoners’ comfort, in the general 
lack of desire for their improvement, in the almost total absence 
of the proper effort for their reformation, and restoration to the 
ranks and employments of the virtuous. The same indifference 
shows itself in other ways: the grounds for prisons are sometimes 
chosen and purchased in unsuitable places ; the buildings and walls 
are not unfrequently erected with narrow or selfish views — with the 
design to enrich contractors, or some others, rather than to benefit 
prisoners, or even to protect society. One of our young Western 
States, for example, is building a prison at an expense exceeding a 
million of dollars. The public unconcern is shown in the fact that 
the management of our prisons is often established or conducted 
with the intention of making a contract lucrative rather than of 
rendering the prison a healthful abode and a reformatory institu- 
tion for its inmates. While the convicts sometimes show a strong 
disposition to regard their keepers as inconsiderate and unsympa- 
thizing task-masters and tyrants, these officers not seldom cherish 
the sentiment that they hold their several places in reward for ser- 
vices which they have rendered to their respective political par- 
ties, and that it is their first duty to make the office a pecuniary 
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advantage to themselves, and in the second place so to use it that 
their administration of it will not fail to advance the prosperity 
and success of their party. 

To do away these injurious views, and unjust intentions, and 
ruinous practices; to reconcile interests which seem to conflict ; 
to secure the choice of prison officers on the ground of their su- 
perior qualifications for the work to be intrusted to their hands; 
to maintain the needful permanency of these officers in their sev- 
eral places; and to afford them ample scope for the exercise of a 
a sound judgment and a wise discretion in the administration of 
their charge; to provide the means for adequate intellectual, 
moral, and religious culture; to secure fit opportunities for 
healthful exercise; to hold out proper inducements for good 
conduct and improvement on the part of the prisoners; to 
afford them sufficient instruction and training in some industrial 
pursuit, and so to impart the requisite skill for honest self-support 
after their liberation from the prison; and to start them fairly in 
those worthy employments for which they have become fitted, — 
all these are important objects of prison reform — objects which 
should be earnestly and perseveringly sought, even though they 
may not be always attained in fullness and perfection. These ob- 
jects, and many others equally wise and just, the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York and other similar organizations are faithfully 
striving to gain, and showing very great ability and the most 
commendable zeal and industry in their beneficent efforts. They 
are toiling not without fruit in their difficult enterprise. Though 
substantial discouragements are in the way, yet good omens attend 
them. The approbation and support of just men in all parts of the 
land afford them aid. The gratitude of thousands of prisoners 
evermore cheers them; and, high above every other encourage- 
ment, they hear the words of the great Judge of all, saying, “I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
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Art. V.— DARWINIANISM. 
On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. By 


Cuaries Darwin, M. A., F. R.S., ete. 

Principles of Geology. By Sir Cuaries Lyet, ete. Tenth 
and entirely revised edition. London, 1868. 

London Quarterly Review. No. 252. April, 1869. 

North British Review. No. 100. July, 1869. 


Tue Divine Word and all human history concur in bearing 
witness to the tendency of the sin-disturbed soul to hide itself 
from God, to shut God out from its knowledge and conception. 
This can be done as effectually by the substitution of false gods 
for the true, as by the atheistic denial of any God. It is a melan- 
eholy testimony to the universality of this tendency that so many 
of the distinguished votaries of modern science should put forth 
in rapid succession wild and contradictory theories impugning the 
truth of God’s revealed Word. No sooner is such a theory pro- 
posed than it is immediately invested with the name of science, 
and the timid Christian believer who ventures to deny or doubt is 
forthwith stigmatized as the bigoted enemy of science. Any fancy 
that has a run with a certain portion of the scientific public, is at 
once elevated to the rank of science, and must not be called in 
question, at least by the Christian part of the community, under 
penalty of this denunciation. A little while ago we had a large 
section of the men of science exclaiming against the Mosaic rec- 
ord, because it seemed to teach the unity of the human race. 
There are as many distinct centres of creation as of races of men, 
said the fashionable science of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Now we have a still larger section yet more indignant or con- 
temptuous, because that Scriptural record is inconsistent with the 
unity —the blood-relationship — of all living creatures, and does 
not teach that all organic life is derived by direct genealogy from 
“one, or at most four or five, primordial forms.” This latest form 
or freak of science, * falsely so called,’ by dint of persistence and 
assertion, is obtaining a very general popular recognition. The 
mere literary men, who are not scientific, suppose that they must 
admit the dogma, and familiarly use its language, or lose caste in 
their own profession. Even the “ London Quarterly Review” 
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and the “North British Review” have, within the year just 
closed, given in their adhesion to the Darwinian account of the 
origin of living forms. 

Any real antagonism between science and Christianity is simply 
impossible. There may be and often has been antagonism be- 
tween science and the unlearned professors of Christianity, of 
which the constantly cited case of Galileo and the Inquisition is an 
illustrious instance. ‘There may be and often has been antagon- 
ism between the crude theories of scientific men and Christianity. 
Again, on account of the imperfection of our vision, there is some- 
times a seeming antagonism between equally incontestable truths. 
The harmony of the universe is made up of such apparent an- 
tagonisms. But between science properly so called and Christi- 
anity there can be no opposition, for all truth is one harmonious 
whole. Whenever a fact really discovered by science seems to 
be in opposition to some Christian truth, the fault may be in our 
apprehension of the fact, or in our apprehension of the revealed 
truth supposed to be impugned ; and an adyance of science on the 
one hand, or of the critical faculty and apparatus on the other, 
may at any time remove the supposed contradiction. 

The great antagonisms in this world are between truth and false- 
hood. Real science, therefore, may become the opponent and the 
destroyer of superstition, of such religion as was set forth a few 
years ago in the syllabus of the reigning Pope, but not the op- 
ponent of the Christianity of the Bible and the Creeds. But 
crude theories, seized upon by the enemies of truth as weapons 
against Christianity, and usurping the name of science, must be 
exposed. 

The marvelous discoveries of physical science in our day have 
given to that department of human learning a sort of monopoly of 
public estimation. By a very common law of the human mind, 
the more adventurous leaders in the domain of these sciences have 
essayed to embrace within the limits of their own favorite pursuits 
all human knowledge. ‘This attempt is not itself a novelty ; for 
it has ever been a characteristic of mankind. It comes from the 
combination of two other universal characteristics, the essential 
narrowness and the pride of the human intellect. No one mind 
can embrace all knowledge; but when, with great labor and praise- 
worthy diligence, a man has contrived to acquire a large amount 
of knowledge in several fields of research, he is apt to dwell with 
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such complacency upon the results of this labor as to fancy that 
there is really nothing valuable beyond, and that all other facts 
and phenomena of the universe may be classified under the same 
general principles with which he is so profoundly conversant. 

In former ages, when there was really no physical science, and 
the loftiest minds expended all their powers upon the intricate 
problem of metaphysical research, it was very common to include 
all the known physical phenomena within the categories of the 
prevailing metaphysical system, and to construct cosmogonies out 
of the same materials with which the latest speculative philosophy 
was framed. Now, when physical science is in the ascendant, the 
tables are completely turned, and the physical philosopher super- 
ciliously includes within his classes all moral and spiritual phenom- 
ena. In both instances the process was perfectly natural. The 
marvel in the modern instance is that so many persons, dazzled 
by the brilliancy of physical discovery, are conceding to these gen- 
tlemen their extraordinary and unfounded claim. 

Another peculiarity of one large section of the common physi- 
eal philosophy of our time is its str.king deficiency in logical 
power — in close and consecutive reasoning. This also naturally 
comes from the exclusive devotion of the mind to the observation 
and collection of phenomena. The finite mind, intensely engaged 
in one mode of action, gradually loses the capacity for strong and 
vigorous action in an opposite mode. And the general neglect 
of those most efficient trainers of the intellect, moral and meta- 
physical philosophy, may help to account for the facility with 
which the general public is yielding to the claims of physical 
science to cover the whole area of human knowledge, and to em- 
brace the who'e realm of being. 

The Reviewer of Sir Charles Lyell in the “ London Quarterly ” 
seems to think it a wonderful effort of magnanimity, as well as a 
testimony to the convincing force of the evidence in the case, that 
Sir Charles Lyell should become the advocate of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory after having condemned it. This exalted estimate of Sir 
Charles seems to us to be founded on an entire misapprehension of 
the peculiar qualities by which this gentleman has attained to such 
deserved eminence in his one department. As an indefatigable col- 
lector of facts in that one science — Geology — he is entitled to all 
praise ; but in the use which he makes of those facts, he has a very 


free imagination and very small logical power. The reason of his 
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conversion to Darwinianism seems to be that the theory struck 
forcibly upon his imagination. He opposed it at first, because it 
was contradicted by his own favorite science. But his imagination 
was captivated ; and besides it concurred precisely with his own 
specially cherished geological dogma, in calling for indefinite bil- 
lions of ages for the accomplishment of its results. Then, again, 
it accorded happily with the anti-Christian tendency of modern 
science. So the professor went over to the side of his friend, and 
easily disposed of the opposing facts of Geology by saying that we 
do not know enough of Geology to permit its facts to contradict a 
well sustained theory. We shall presently see how well this theory 
is sustained. Mr. Darwin had already disposed of the strong evi- 
dence of Geology against him, by giving us a long chapter of 
his ingenious book upon * The Imperfection of the Geological 
Record.” 

The necessity for this apology for the pregnant silence of this 
witness arises in this way. All the facts in natural history during 
the historic period of the world are against the theory. The testi- 
mony of no more than six or seven thousand years is therefore 
promptly and contemptuously rejected as of no weight at.-all, 
because too recent. The changes called for by the theory require 
more time, its author says. The inconceivable ages revealed by 
Geology are necessary. To the geological record let us go, then, 
for the confirmation of the theory. The response there is precisely 
the same as in the brief historical period. It furnishes no confir- 
mation. This would seem to put an extinguisher upon the theory. 
But an enthusiastic theorist is not so easily baffled. The required 
evidence, if not found, can be imagined. And the theory is suffi- 
ciently sustained, in the estimation of its author and his school, by 
the fact that the record, so far as we know it, is imperfect, and by 
the supposition that the missing portion may furnish the needed 
testimony. That is, all that is known of the existing historical 
period, and all that is known of the past geological periods, con- 
tradict the theory, but there is a vast wnknown which may furnish 
abundant proof of the theory! And this is called science! Mr. 
Darwin states his theory in two forms on the same page. 

“T believe that animals have descended from at most only four or five 
progenitors, and plants from an equal or less number.” 

“ Therefore I should infer from analogy that probably all the organized 
beings which have ever lived on this earth, have descended from some one 
primordial form, into which life was first breathed.” (Page 240.) 
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The facts upon which this astounding theory professes to be 
founded, are, Ist, The unity of type which characterizes all living 
things; 2d, The beautiful gradation by which allied forms ap- 
proach each other, thereby puzzling the naturalists very much in 
adjusting their systems of classification ; 3d, The variability of 
certain forms of life under the culture of human skill and intelli- 
gence. 

The propositions which constitute the theory, and which are 
supposed to be based upon these facts, are also three, 1. There is 
over production, and a consequent struggle for life in all living 
forms. 2. The strongest prevails, and propagates itself, producing a 
higher organization, which displaces the previous lower one. 3. The 
continued repetition of this process has evolved from one, or at 
most four or five primordial germs, all living forms. The wondrous 
variety and yet more wondrous adaptation of each specific form to 
the conditions of its life were produced by the action of a supposed 
faculty in the said primordial germ, and in each of its descendants, 
which the ingenious inventor terms ** Natural Selection.” 

It should always be remembered that theory is not science. 
Theory is very useful, and may be an important aid to science 
when it is legitimately used as a guide to experiment and observa- 
tion. But when used as the basis for dogmatic assertion, and 
elevated into the place of science, it is simply hurtful ana pre- 
sumptuous, 

There is another theory in regard to the existence and diversity 
of living forms in this world, which is best stated in the language 
of its Author. 

“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon 
the earth: and it was so.” 

“And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature, that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven.” 

“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and 
it was so.” 

“ And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 
. . . » So God created man in his own image; in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them.’ 


Putting out of view for the moment the Divine authority of this 
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announcement, and looking at it simply as a proposed solution of a 
scientific question, which is the more probable, which accords best 
with the known facts, which explains most satisfactorily the actual 
phenomena, the theory of Dr. Darwin, or the theory recorded by 
Moses ? 

The last mentioned theory ascribes this inconceivable variety of 
life, concurring with a unity as wonderful, to the WiLL or ONE 
Personal INTELLIGENCE, infinite in wisdom to contrive and in 
power to execute, — the Creator of the world and of its inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Darwin frequently speaks of creative acts as if they 
were the labored manipulations of the sculptor, painfully moulding 
and fashioning the clay for his model. The Mosaic theory gives 
no countenance to such a representation. It simply describes an 
act of Intelligent Will endowing the earth and the waters, every- 
where, with energy to bring forth innumerable creatures, united by 
a common type, separated by innumerable differences, each “ after 
its kind.” This account is the complete solution of the otherwise 
insuperable problem of the distribution of living forms. 

The Darwinian theory refers all this glorious luxuriance and in- 
finite diversity of life and intelligence to an imagined power of an 
imagined being, without intelligence, without even life, until life 
was “ first breathed ”’ into the ‘* one primordial form,” by creative 
will. For we do not escape from the mystery of creation by this 
wild and gratuitous hypothesis. We only succeed in removing God 
as far out of sight as possible. We hide ourselves from Him in 
the darkness of a groundless fiction. 

Let us compare these two solutions of a scientific problem — the 
origin of existing living forms —-a little more in detail. The first 
and second facts out of which the Darwinian theory is framed, may 
well be considered together. 1. The unity of type in living forms. 
2. The gradation by which allied forms approach, each other, so 
that it is difficult or impossible for naturalists. to adopt a system of 
classification which will clearly distinguish these allied forms. 

The Mosaic theory ascribes both these facts to an adequate and 
reasonable cause, when it refers them to the wisdom and will of 
that One Creative Mind to which Mr. Darwin is compelled to re- 
sort as the starting-point of his long-drawn system, — the Infinite 
Being who “ first breathed life” into his imagined primordial form, 
The unity of type, the beautiful gradation, and, what is more, the 
perfect adaptation in each instance of an inconceivably multiplied 
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series of living beings to the conditions of the life of each, are all 
sufficiently, fully, and philosophically accounted for, by referring 
them to the infinite wisdom and power of that One Personal Intel- 
ligence. Unity of type comes naturally at least, if not necessarily, 
from the unity of the Intelligent Source of being. The Source being 
One, why should not the type be one? This is the most philo- 
sophical solution of the problem; for instead of referring these 
vastly complicated phenomena to a cause purely conjectural, and, 
even if known, utterly inadequate, it refers them to a sufficient Cause 
with which, in a lower degree, we are thoroughly conservant. For 
the Divine Intelligence producing these results by an act of crea- 
tive will, differs not in kind, but in degree from the human intelli- 
gence which we know to be perpetually operative on this earth, 
producing by its intrinsic energy many forms of beauty, utility, 
and power, and producing also, as in the unsustained theory before 
us, many chimeras of fancy, and abortive monsters of conception. 

Surely, if science and reason and philosophy are not myths, 
mere creatures of imagination, it is right and safe to reason from 
the known to the unknown, from a power which we verify by con- 
sciousness and constant observation as producing certain effects, to a 
like power producing other like effects, however different in degree. 
But the pseudo-science which we are now examining, spurns this 
axiom of right reason, and contends that it is scientific to refer this 
inconceivable multitude of forms, contrivances, changes, and adap- 
tations, to a conjectural primordial form, without intelligence, with 
nothing but life to begin with, choosing, changing, aspiring ; evolv- 
ing itself into these myriad forms of beauty, power, contrivance, 
design, adaptation. ‘This dictum reverses the rule of logic, and 
reasons from the unknown to the unknown, and then declares that 
both are proved. The theory does even worse than this. It as- 
sumes as its unknown quantity, from which to reason, a power of 
which there is the largest conceivable amount of negative evidence 
to prove that it does not exist. The universal consent of mankind 
has concurred in the proposition that brute matter has no intrinsic 
power of choice, or will, or self-evolution, except within the nar- 
row limits of a law impressed upon it ab eztra. 

Let it be kept in mind that this monstrous violation of all the 
laws of right reason does not at all rid us of the transcendent mys- 
tery of creation. It is compelled to call for that miracle of Infinite 
power, and then interposes between the stupendous miracle and 
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our minds its thick, black veil, its fancied and monstrous genealogy, 
by self-evolution, from one, or ** at most four or five progenitors,” — 
vegetable or animal germs, — of “ all the organized beings which 
have ever lived on this earth.” The credulity of such science is 
below that of the most groveling superstitions. 

Contrast now with this gratuitous and unsupported hypothesis 
the sublime description of the creative act which gives us a 
reasonable account at once of the uniformity, the unity of type, 
and of the almost infinite variety and marvelous adaptation of 
all living forms. ‘“ Let the waters bring forth”? — * Let the earth 
bring forth.”’ There is no account of life being “ breathed” into 
these brute forms. This special act of Divine power was reserved 
for man, created in the image of God. It is simply an act of wit1, 
by Him who is Almighty, — who made the earth and the waters, 
enduing them with fecundity, to bring forth all these things, 
after their kind. No man of science was there to watch the pro- 
cess. We do not know, we never can know, whether each living 
thing started from a germ as now, and was protected in its growth 
by the same“overruling Power which commanded its existence, or 
whether the earth and the water brought forth the full-grown 
** progenitors of all living things.” Analogy, if any analogy could 
meet the case, might incline us to the former supposition. Nor do 
we know the time in which the mandate was fully obeyed. Nor 
do we know whether the mandate is not still in productive opera- 
tion. But here is the racr, — the existence of these infinite 
varieties of forms, with all their wondrous and elaborate adapta- 
tions ; and here is the only sufficient, the only possible Cause for 
the fact, — the Creative Will of an Omnipotent Intelligence. 

Let us look now at the third fact out of which this theory pro- 
fesses to be framed, — the variability of certain forms of life under 
the culture of human skill and intelligence. This one act is 
really the starting-point and the sole support of the theory. It is 
all * evolved’ from this * germ.”” That which gives significance 
and character to this fact is the commonly supposed “immutability 
and permanence of distinct forms of life. As far as human obser- 
vation can go back into the records of the earth, distinct living 
forms have continued unchanged, propagating invariably and only 
“their kind.” Human intelligence, with time, and patience, and 
minute care, can partially modify this law. The florist can so im- 
prove a single plant as to produce from it many varieties of beau- 
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tified flowers, of the same kind. The horticulturist and the fruit- 
grower can exert the same beneficent, but limited power in their 
respective departments. A succession of sportsmen by assiduous 
care over successive generations, can produce from one pair of 
pigeons more than a dozen varieties of pigeons. But no care has 
ever succeded in producing from a pigeon by this process a canary- 
bird, or anything but a pigeon. So human intelligence and skill 
have produced from the wild ox the Durham and other improved 
breeds of cattle. But no amount of skill and culture will change 
an ox into a horse, or into any other distinct living form. 

The plain, logical conclusion from this class of facts would seem 
to be — If human intelligence is thus powerful, and thus limited, 
a like Intelligence, higher, supreme, — Divine Intelligence, — has 
produced all the infinitely modified forms of life which inhabit this 
world. And this logical and only reasonable conclusion from the 
premises is in precise accordance with the inspired record of crea- 
tion, and turns against the Darwinian theory the only class of facts 
upon which it relies, and upon which the whole fabric is based. 

Mr. Darwin’s strange and unphilosophical inference, from this 
limited power of human intelligence over brute matter, is, that the 
brute matter has tn itself an unlimited power of selection and self- 
evolvement, producing from the lowest germ the highest powers, 
and the infinite variety of forms of life that fill the world ! 

As the theory thus violates every principle of reason and logic, 
it equally contradicts all the facts of natural history. The immu- 
tability of specific forms stands out prominently as an unquestionable 
fact from the beginning of the historic period until now. But the 
scientific theorist laughs at this seemingly pregnant fact, because 
he says the historic period is but as yesterday, and does not furnish 
sufficient time for natural selection to work in. Only the billions 
of ages supposed to be revealed to us by Geology furnish the re- 
quired time for all these “ wonderful works.” When we go to the 
geological record, we find there precisely the same testimony as in 
the historic period. The integrity and immutability of specific 
forms are engraven upon the rock in unmistakable characters. 
The geological record is too imperfect to be relied on, exclaims the 
enthusiastic votary of this misnamed science. If Geology will not 
furnish us with the facts we want, it does give us unlimited time, 
and our imagination can fill up these bewildering cycles of ages 
with all the facts we need to establish the sublime proposition of 
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the self-evolving power of the primordial form to improve itself 
into the inconceivable variety of beauty, and strength, and capacity 
which constitutes the living world! To this conclusion does the 
argument come ! 

But the case is, if possible, still stronger against the theory even 
than this. We have found the true meaning of the facts upon 
which the Darwinian theory professes to be based, to be a strong 
confirmation of the Mosaic account, and a positive refutation of 
the Darwinian hypothesis. Having thus ascertained the meaning 
of the facts, we can more easily dispose of the three dependent 
propositions out of which the theory is framed. 

The first, about over production, is partially true, and need not 
be examined, because the second is the one postulate which Dr. 
Darwin requires as essential to his system, without which it falls 
to pieces, and is a thing of nought.. The postulate is that in the 
supposed struggle for life between all living forms, the strongest 
prevails, and propagates itself, producing a higher organization, 
which by its superior vigor displaces the previous lower one, — 
its venerable progenitor. This proposition is the acknowledged 
heart of the system. Is it true? The question ought to be, * Is 
it so certainly and universally true that it can reasonably be used 
as the basis of a theory so stupendous in its results, and so unlikely 
as that which it is employed to support?” But it is not necessary 
to put the question in this form. Is it true at all? Is it even 
probably true ? is quite sufficient. We venture to affirm that it has 
not even verisimilitude. 

As already stated, and as is frequently confessed by the author 
of the theory, the only improvements, the only beneficial changes, 
in the forms of vegetable and animal life of which we know any- 
thing, are those produced by human care and culture. As long 
as that care and culture are continued, the desired improvement is 
maintained, and acquires a sort of permanence. And unquestion- 
ably the same human intelligence, acted upon by a lively interest, 
will gradually get rid of the original unprofitable stock. 

But what does nature do in the premises, when human intel- 
ligence and culture are withdrawn? How does the newly dis- 
covered faculty — “ natural selection’? — go to work? Do the 
gorgeous beauties of the florist continue to improve when he no 
longer tends them? Do they even preserve their present form ? 
In every department of vegetable and animal life to which this 
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science of improvement has been applied, the rule is uniform, the 
law is universal, and is precisely the opposite of the proposition of 
Dr. Darwin. The tendency of nature is promptly and rapidly 
to retrogression to the original inferior form, to the lower organ- 
ization, as soon as the human care and culture are withdrawn. 
Let the gardener permit his vegetables to seed themselves, 
as it is called, instead of selecting the earliest and largest 
ripened fruits for seed, and in a few years the degenerate and 
stunted product will be hardly fit for food. The plant has returned 
to its original state, and there the capacity of change is arrested ; 
the form is permanent, until human intelligence again renews the 
process of improvement. 

Leave a stock of Berkshires to nature and to “ natural selec- 
tion.” Turn them into the woods to shift for themselves. All but 
a few worthless specimens will speedily perish. These may sur- 
vive and propagate, until the original and inferior condition is 
reached. Look at the little shaggy ponies of the Western plains 
of Spanish America, the degraded product of the noble Spanish 
and Barbary horses introduced into that country, and left to 
** natural selection.” 

This essential proposition of Mr. Darwin is in point-blank con- 
tradiction of all the facts, as far as human knowledge goes. All 
change, all improvement, for any purpose outside of human care, 
is simply guess-work, is utterly unknown. 

Not only is the general proposition thus disproved by the facts, 
but each minuter point and detail of the dictum is similarly dis- 
proved. It is not true that the higher organizations conquer and 
displace the lower in the struggle of nature. On the contrary, 
observation points to the reverse of this assertion as more nearly 
true. The lower forms of life seem to be far more persistent and 
enduring than the higher. Cold-blooded animals are known to be 
longer lived than the warm-blooded. The lower forms of life are 
incomparably more prolific than the higher. As you ascend in the 
scale, the number of offspring and the capacity of reproduction is 
diminished. Some of these lower forms will produce in a day 
more offspring than an equal number of the higher in a century. 
The higher the organization, the more exposed to disease, the more 
liable to destruction. The rule holds good as between different 
families, and equally as vetween members of the same family. It 
even extends to different constitutions, classes, and grades of 
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men. Feeble constitutions are singularly exempt from active 
disease. They live on, and are prolific, while the stout and 
hearty are swept away from around them. The lower grades 
of human society propagate without reserve, and tend constantly 
to a deeper degradation, and to the capacity of living on the 
minimum of subsistence. This well known fact disposes of many 
of the sophistries and assumptions of a Darwinian disciple in the 
July number for 1869, of the North British Review. This writer 
undertakes to prove the upward progress of society from the lowest 
savage state, by the present contrast between the lowest and the 
highest class in London, assuming that the latter started from the 
present level of the former. Fortunately the evidence is too strong 
that the present condition of that lowest class is the result of long 
continued degradation. Two centuries ago there were no such 
people in England as the present lowest class in London. The law 
is universal, that if men are removed from the moral restraints of 
society and religion, —of society quickened by religion, — they 
sink rapidly in character and condition. The history of large 
cities, and of the border lands of civilization, alike prove this rule. 
In cities the increase of wealth and refinement tends constantly to 
isolate the lower orders from their superiors in these particulars, 
until the lowest class forms a caste as distinct and independent as 
if they lived in a distant country. When this stage is reached the 
degradation becomes more rapid and intense, because the isolation 
is complete. Social restraint, religious restraint, cease to be opera- 
tive. Men become animals merely, and give full scope to the 
animal propensities. The Caste is completely isolated from that 
social order which is informed, quickened, and moved by religion, 
and it becomes little more than a mere herding of brute humanity. 
Propagation goes on with no moral limit whatever ; and in spite of 
the filth and squalor, the starvation and disease, the population in 
this lowest stratum increases far more rapidly than in any of the 
higher grades. Years ago a distinguished London magistrate, o 

large experience in dealing with this class, testified before a par- 
liamentary committee, as the result of his observation, that if a row 
of hogsheads were placed along the curbstones of the London 
streets, they would soon be occupied as dwellings by a yet lower 
stratum of human beings, who would propagate their likeness in 


these homes. 
Now, then, which theory is more scientific, — most like to science, 
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—that which ascribes the wondrously complex phenomena of 
living forms to a sufficient Cause, analogous to another cause which 
we see and know to be in constant action producing analogous 
effects, or that which ascribes the same phenomena to a purely 
imaginary faculty, utterly unknown, the fanciful conjecture of an 
ingenious naturalist ? 

We have examined with care, — we do not profess impartiality 
in such an issue, — but we have examined with care, and with full 
allowance of every legitimate demand, the theory of Dr. Darwin. 
Instead of finding it science, or scientific, or reasonably plausible, 
we have found that all its postulates are not only assumptions 
unsupported by proof, but that they are directly contradicted by all 
the known facts in that sphere of nature to which the inquiry 
belongs. Surely, then, we cannot be reproached as the enemies of 
science when we reject this theory, and all its cognate systems, on 
purely scientific grounds, as well as on behalf of reason, religion, 
logic, and common sense. 





Art. VI.—CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


A -ERI0vs misconception as to the character of the wishes and 
intentions of the advocates of clerical celibacy has arisen in the 
minds of some ; though such misconception, if not willful, is assur- 
edly inexplicable and inexcusable. It is charged that, whether 
intentionally or no, the advocacy of a celibate life for the Clergy 
has a decided tendency to depreciate the honorable estate of matri- 
mony, and hence to revive that horrible doctrine of the Mani- 
cheans and Montanists which from the commencement of the fourth 
century, in spite of powerful opposition and rigorous persecution, 
exerted such a pernicious influence over the eastern section of the 
Church, and which, when driven from that stronghold, worked its 
way into the South of France, Germany, Italy, and even England, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It seems hardly compre- 
hensible that men who are decried by some for asserting that mar- 
riage is a sacrament should actually be accused by others of incul- 
cating by their personal example and writings one of the most 
detestable of the many heresies of the Persian Manes, who declared 
that marriage was always a mortal sin, the punishment of which 
would not be less in the future than that of adultery or incest. Such 
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teachings are in direct opposition to the purpose of creation, antag- 
onistic to the implied approval of marriage expressed in the presence 
of our Lord at the marriage of Cana in Galilee, and contrary to the 
letter and spirit of apostolic injunction. 

It is desirable, then, that some authoritative settlement of this 
question should be arrived at: Is a celibate Clergy desirable? if 
so, should their celibacy be compulsory or voluntary ? 

The whole spirit gf modern Anglican Catholicism at once points 
to the practice of the Primitive Church as an example, and the very 
best authority to which the Clergy could submit themselves. 

The sentiments of the early Christians with regard to marriage 
are fully expressed in the causes for which matrimony was ordained, 
as recited in the Anglican Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, 
which says : — 


“First, It was ordained for the procreation of children, to be brought 
up in the fear and nurture of the Lord, and to the praise of His holy 
name.” 

“ Secondly, It was ordained for a remedy against sin, and to avoid for- 
nication ; that such persons as had not the gift of continency might marry 
and keep themselves undefiled members of Christ’s body.” 

“ Thirdly, It was ordained for the mutual society, help, and comfort 
that the one ought to have of the other, both in prosperity and adversity.” 


Continence is here, as in all instances, spoken of as a gift, — 
as a virtue not common to all,—and consequently to be looked 
upon as a higher grade of Christian life than the marriage state ; 
and in this light it was most certainly regarded by the Primitive 
Church. This view is in perfect harmony with the teachings of 
our Lord. The same authoritative voice which enjoined “ what, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put asunder ” 
(Matt. xix. 6), in speaking of celibacy, “for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake,” said: “He that is able to receive it, let him 
receive it” (Mat. xix. 12). And in answer to the inquiry of 
His disciples, “ Behold, we have forsaken all and followed Thee : 
what shall we have therefore? ’’ our Lord replied: ** Every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting life’? (Matt. xix. 27, 
29). But the self-sacrifice is to be made for His name’s sake ; that 
is, voluntarily, and being a gift from Him, not to be assumed at the 
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bidding even of the Church, who cannot give what He alone can 
give. 

The whole tenor of the recommendations of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians on the subject of marriage (he, however, distinctly dis- 
claims the reception of any “*commandment” in the matter, but 
speaks by “ permission”) is in conformity with the words of our 
Lord. Though advising them that “it is good for a man not 
to touch a woman” (1 Cor. vii. 1), he addg, “ Nevertheless, to 
avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, and let every 
woman have her own husband” (1 Cor. vii. 2). The Apostle, 
while evincing a strong preference for the purity of the unmarried 
life, leaves them to use their own discretion in individual cases. 
“* But every man,” he says, “ hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that. I say therefore to the unmar- 
ried and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I. 
But if they cannot contain, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to burn” (1 Cor. vii. T, 8,9). And again he says: 
“* Now concerning virgins” (the term is applied to both sexes in 
Scripture and by the Fathers) ‘I have no commandment of the 
Lord ; yet I give my judgment as one that hath obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful. I suppose therefore that this is good for 
the present distress ” (the distress of the present life) ; ‘I say that 
it is good for a man so to be” (1 Cor vii. 25, 26). Also in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, in speaking of Christian duties and privi- 
leges, he says: ** And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh 
with the affections ” (passions) ‘* and lusts’? (Gal. v. 24). 

St. John evidently alludes to that higher and distinctive reward 
intimated by our Lord for those who lead a life of virginity. Speak- 
ing of them, he says: ‘* These are they which were not defiled by 
women ; for they are virgins. These are they which follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These were redeemed from among 
men, being the first fruits unto God and to the Lamb” (Rey. xiv. 
4). St. Cyprian, in his treatise on the Dress of Virgins, lays great 
stress on this special reward of virginity, which he describes as a 


“ Straight and narrow way which leads to life; a rough and steep track 
which reaches to glory. ‘The Lord does not enforce this,” he adds, “ but 
He exhorts it, not imposing a yoke of necessity, in that the choice remains 
free. Still, when He tells us that with His Father are many mansions, He 
guides us to seek a home in the best. That best home you are seeking ; 
and, by cutting off the desires of the flesh, you will obtain a recompense of 
higher grace in heavenly places.” 
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St. Cyprian classifies the martyrs as the seed which brought forth 
one hundred fold, the virgins sixty fold, ahd the laity thirty fold, 
and thinks that their heavenly reward will be proportionate. 

The Apostle Paul’s exposition of the relative religious values of 
marriage and a life of continence was in marked accord with the 
enthusiastic fervor of the first Christians, and was eagerly seized 
upon by them as their guiding rule. Virginity was held up as the 
earthly life of all others certain to insure heavenly rewards, and was 
strongly urged upon all those who were desirous of bearing His 
Cross to the utmost. The Fathers and Bishops of the Church set 
a lively example to their flocks by practicing the strictest celibacy 
in their own persons; though they by no means deprecated mar- 
riage among the laity, or exhibited a want of charity toward their 
married brethren. In the letters which Paul and Barnabas, accom- 
panied by Judas and Silas, carried from the “* Apostles, Elders, and 
brethren ”’ assembled in council at Jerusalem “to the brethren of 
the churches of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia,” who had been 
“troubled ” “ by certain men which came down from Juda,” the 
Apostles say: ‘* For it seemeth good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary things: 
that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication ; from which if ye keep your- 
selves ye shall do well” (Acts xv. 28, 29). From this it would 
appear that marriage was not considered by the Apostles to be in- 
consistent with the duties of the Christian ministry ; although, with 
the exception of St. Peter, they are all supposed to have set the ex- 
ample of celibacy. The very use of the word “ fornication ”’ pre- 
cludes the possibility of an enforced or even necessary celibacy 
being contemplated by the Apostles, however desirable they may 
have thought it; for these letters were written in answer to 
anxious inquiries by the churches as to their mode of life, and the 
Apostles would certainly have given some distinct directions, had 
celibacy been imperative to the ministry. This rule appears to 
have governed the Christian Church without cavil for the first one 
hundred and fifty years of its existence. From the writings of St. 
Clement of Alexandria, St. Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Minutius Felix, and others, we gather many instances 
that celibacy in the second century, though more highly esteemed 
than marriage, was still purely optional. In reply to the attacks 
made upon the Christians, Athenagoras in his Apology for the 
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Christians, Tertullian in an Apology for the Christians, and Jus- 
tin Martyr in his Apolégy for the Christians addressed to Anto- 
ninus, and again in the Apology addressed to Marcus Aurelius, in 
enumerating the many virtues of the Christians, instance the large 
number of both ministers and laymen who had adopted a celibate 
life. This is in itself a proof that celibacy was by no means uni- 
versal. Again, St. Polycarp writes to the Philippians that he is 
much distressed at the troubles of Valens, “ qui Presbyter factus 
est aliquando apud vos,” and his wife ; but he in no wise attributes 
them to his marriage, or makes any reflection on Valens on that 
account. Irenzus also mentions the fact of the wife of a Deacon 
in Asia being seduced by Marcus the Magician. Tertullian was a 
Priest when he wrote to his wife warning her against a second 
marriage in case of his death. 


“To us” he said, “ continency hath been set forth by the Lord of 
salvation as a preparation for eternity; as a testimony of faith; as a 
commendation of that flesh, which must be furnished by the putting on 
the hereafter of incorruption ; last of all, as a waiting upon the will of 
God. . . . Wherefore let us love, as much as we can, the opportunity 
of continency as soon as it offereth itself, let us drink it in, that we may 
follow in widowhood that which we could not in marriage.” (Tertullian, 
“ First Book to his Wife,” ch. vii.) 


In this passage, Tertullian, who had not yet embraced the Mon- 
tanist heresy, while showing himself deeply impressed with the 
desirability and importance of continence, evidently does not accuse 
himself, as a Priest, of having committed sin in marriage. 

From this time the practice of asceticism gradually increased 
among both clergy and laity, till at the end of the second century 
it assumed somewhat alarming proportions, and caused no little 
disquiet in the Church. Its votaries became more stern in their 
own self-mortification and discipline, and more eager in their 
endeavors to impose it upon others. Numerous sects arose, such 
as the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Abstinentes, the Ex- 
calceati, and others, many of whom mixed up Christianity with 
the philosophy of the Pythagoreans and the Epicureans, who, 
amongst other heresies, denounced marriage as a deadly sin. The 
Cathari and Montanists declared second marriages to be adulterous. 
This latter doctrine, so far as regards the laity, was also branded as 
a heresy by the Church ; but the rule laid down by St. Paul in his 
First Epistle to Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 2), and in his Epistle to Titus 
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(Tit. i. 6), that a Bishop should be the husband of one wife, which 
had from the first been rigidly observed by the Priesthood, was still 
regarded as the law of the Church for the ministry, and strictly 
adhered to. This rule of the Apostle was affirmed and reénacted 
in the Apostolic Canons, the date of which is uncertain ; some theo- 
logians ascribing them to St. Clement of Rome. But, be this as it 
may, they were certainly extant in the early part of the third cen- 
tury ; for Origen, in speaking of the laws concerning clerical digami, 
uses the words of the Canon. 

But these Canons are in themselves incontrovertible proofs that, 
though celibacy was so strongly advocated, clerical marriages 
were nevertheless permitted in the Church ; and that these Canons 
were generally accepted as the law of the Church, the writings of 
the Fathers in the third and fourth centuries are a full attestation. 
At the same time, the denunciation of second marriages by the 
Fathers is a tacit admission of the lawfulness of a single marriage. 

The third of these Apostolic Canons says : — 

“ Let not a Bishop, or Priest, or Deacon cast out his wife on pretense 
of piety ; if he do cast her out, let him be excommunicated ; if he perse- 
vere, let him be deposed.” 

The Seventeenth declares that 

“ He who has been engaged in two marriages after baptism, or has had 
a concubine, cannot be a Bishop, or Priest, or Deacon, or altogether of 
the ecclesiastical order.” 

The wording of these two Canons is conclusive of the lawfulness 
of clerical marriages, while the language of the second one allows 
no latitude in the case of second marriages. Tertullian says : — 

“Thence it is prescribed to us more fully and clearly that those who 
are chosen into the priestly order ought to be men of a single marriage. 
So much so, that I remember some twice married to have been deposed 
from their order,” and in allusion to these occurrences, he adds: “ whereas 
from the very Priest, when become twice married, the power of acting as 
a Priest is taken away.’ 

These words of Tertullian show the deposition to have been 
perpetual and irrevocable, and are in strict keeping with the word 
cannot in the Canon, which is much more forcible than ought not, 
should not, or even must not. In his Seventeenth Homily Origen 
says : — 

“From ecclesiastical dignities not fornication only, but marriages also 
repel ; for twice married can be neither Bishop, nor Priest, nor Deacon, 
nor widow.” 
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Speaking of the Seventeenth Canon, St. Basil writes in his 
Second Canonical Epistle : — 

“The Canon altogether excludes the twice married from the ministry.” 

St. Epiphanius says : — 

“ For, indeed, the holy preaching of God, after the coming of Christ, 


admitteth not those who, after the decease of their first wives, are joined in 
a second marriage, on account of the exceeding honor of the Priesthood.” 


St. Ambrose says : — 

“ What shall I say of chastity, when one only, not a repeated marriage 
is permitted.” , 

St. Chrysostom, in his Homily on Titus i. 6, reasons thus on 
St. Paul’s injunction : — 

“ Why does he bring forward such an one? To stop the mouths of 
those heretics who condemn marriage, showing that it is not an unholy 
thing in itself, but so far honorable that a married man might ascend the 
holy throne ; and at the same time reproving the wanton, and not per- 
mitting their admission into this high office who contracted a second mar- 
riage.” 

St. Augustine writes : — 

“The sacrament of marriage of our time hath been so reduced to one 
man and one wife as that it is not lawful to ordain any as a steward of 
the Church, save the husband of one wife” (De Bono Con ., ch. xviii.) 


St. Jerome says : — 

“ The twice married cannot be chosen into the ecclesiastical order.” 

That this law was strictly carried out, we know from the case of 
Irenzeus, who was deposed for this very cause, and on the authority 
of this same Seventeenth Canon, from the Bishopric of Tyre, to 
which he had been consecrated by the heretical Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

“That all may know by experience,” says the Emperor Theodosius in 
his proclamation of deposition, “how our Majesty detests the partisans of 
the impious faith of Nestorius, we make our royal decree, that Irenzus, 
who was formerly for this cause subjected to our displeasure, and there- 
after, we know not how, after two marriages, as we have learned, contrary 
to the Apostolical Canons, made Bishop of the city of Tyre, be ejected 
from the Holy Church in Tyre, and that he live in his own country alone, 
as a private person deprived of the habit and name of a Priest.” 

And Theodore himself is a witness to this custom of the Church. 

“Tt is most laughable,” he says, “to observe how this rule is kept, as 
they suppose, by the many. For if any one be sober, as having married 
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a second wife, him they admit not into the Clergy ; but if any, having lived 
as beseemed not, married one according to law, he is brought forward ; 
although the blessed Paul clearly permitted a second marriage.” 

Theodore, judging from this passage, accepts St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion that 9 Bishop should be the “ husband of one wife ” as mean- 
ing that a Bishop should not be guilty of polygamy ; but as polyg- 
amy was forbidden to all Christians alike, St. Paul’s injunction to 
the Priesthood would in that case be totally uncalled for, and not 
likely to have been given. 

The twenty-sixth of the Apostolic Canons provides that Lectors 
and Cantors only shall be allowed to marry after ordinaticn. This is 
the nearest approach to compulsory celibacy, but, though a very 
strong restriction, it is deprived of much of its stringency by the 
right to marry before ordination. 

Clerical celibacy may then fairly be said to have been more or 
less voluntary during the first three centuries of the existence of 
the Church, in spite of the increasing love of asceticism and the 
denunciations of the Cathari, the Manicheans, the, Montanists, and 
other heretical sects, though it cannot be denied that there was a 
growing tendency to the enactment of more stringent regulations. 
In the year 309 the Council of Elvira decreed that Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons should live in continence with their wives. In 314 
there was a reaction. The Council of Ancyra decreed that Deacons 
might marry who had reserved to themselves the right of marriage 
before ordination, but that if they married without having made 
such reservation they should be deposed. The Council of Neo- 
Cesarea in Pontus, held in the same year, decreed that Priests 
who married after ordination should be degraded. At the Council 
of Nice in 825 a canon was proposed reaffirming the decree of 
the Council of Elvira — that Bishops, Priests, and Deacons should 
live in continence with their wives. After much discussion, how- 
ever, it was determined that such a law would be too heavy a bur- 
den on the Clergy, and the proposed canon was rejected. But a 
canon was enacted that no Bishops, Priests, or Deacons should have 
women (mulieres subintroducte) in their homes, unless their rela- 
tionship were such as to create no scandal — a mother, a sister, or 
an aunt. 

What may not be inaptly termed the great war of celibacy in 
the Church was carried on from this time with intensity and acri- 
mony ; victory inclining first to one side and then to the other, 
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the advocates of celibacy gradually gaining ground. The powerful 
voices of St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, themselves 
stern ascetics, poured forth innumerable denunciations of the in- 
creasing laxity of morals and the numberless violations of the can- 
ons regulating clerical marriages, upheld enforced celibacy as the 
only panacea for these frightful evils, which almost threatened to 
overthrow the Church herself, and invoked anathemas on the heads 
of those who opposed its establishment. Thus far the action of the 
Popes had been vacillating and timid ; but in the year 385 a canon 
was issued from the chair of St. Peter openly prescribing celibacy 
and decreeing its rigid enforcement. Siricius, who had in that year 
succeeded to the papal chair, issued a decretal to Himerius, Arch- 
bishop of Tarragona, inveighing against the Clergy of Spain, who 
had shown themselves refractory on the subject of clerical mar- 
riage. He declared celibacy was alike imperative on all grades of 
the Clergy, pronounced a sentence of expulsion on all who refused 
to comply with the law, and offered pardon to those who should 
show their repentance of their sin by separating from their wives, 
though he decreed that their sin rendered them incapable of pro- 
motion to a higher office. The agitation brought about by this 
decretal, affecting as it did, or purported to do, the whole Church 
Catholic, and the opposition which its enforcement met with from 
all quarters, only seemed to add to the zeal of Siricius and his 
supporters. After his death his successor, Innocent I. in an 
epistle to the Bishop of Rouen in 404, repeated the decretal of 
Siricius, and in the following year, in an epistle to the Bishop of 
Toulouse, he declared that any violation of the strictest celibacy 
on the part of Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, subjected the offender 
to deprivation. From this date the history of the Latin Church, 
(for the decretals of Siricius and Innocent were entirely ignored 
in the East, that divergence which five hundred years later culmi- 
nated in schism having already begun) is replete with accounts of the 
various efforts which were made from time to time to get these de- 
crees annulled, and of their open violation. But as the Latin 
Church became more and more purely Roman, so the decrees of 
celibacy came to be universally respected in name, though in the 
dark and middle ages the horrible enormities of vice which were 
openly perpetrated by the Priesthood rendered them for centuries 
really null and void. 

There can be little doubt, then, that clerical celibacy, widely as 
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it was accepted and highly as it was eulogized as a self-sacrifice 
well pleasing to God by the early Christians, was purely voluntary ; 
and there can be little doubt that compulsory celibacy rests on no 
divine law, but was imposed solely on the authority of the Latin 
Church, the Eastern Church still adhering to the enactments of 
the Apostolic Canons. Some of the most truly pious and holy men 
in the early ages of Christianity wished, indeed, to impose on their 
brethren generally that same austerity of life which they them- 
selves practiced, but it would be manifestly unjust to confound the 
celibacy which they advocated with the indolent, intriguing, 
money-seekingy superstitious monastic system of later ages, or to 
suspect these Reverend Fathers of a strong leaning practically, if 
not theoretically, towards the Manichzan heresy as to marriage, or 
to speak of them as practicing an asceticism “ foreign to the teach- 
ings of a benignant Saviour.” 

In discussing the desirability of reviving clerical celibacy in the 
present day, it is necessary to consider how far it is capable of 
adaptation to the moral and spiritual warfare of the age, whether 
it can be advantageously used for a more wide-spread propagation 
of the true faith and the confusion of philosophical skepticism, and 
so be made to contribute to the honor and glory of God and the 
real progress of mankind. 

God created man in His own image, and it is the Priest’s high 
calling so to direct the hearts of the members of his flock as to pre- 
serve that image from the disfigurements of sin, and to overcome 
the darkness in the midst of which they are struggling. But to 
fit himself for the adequate performance of so responsible an office, 
he must first cultivate and perfect, as nearly as he can, those spir- 
itual qualities with which God has endowed him, and which have 
been intensified and added to, through the reception of the Holy 
Ghost, by the laying on of hands. He must seek that perfect 
good, that knowledge of himself, which God commands, that for- 
getfulness of earthly self, begetting the true spiritual life ; and this 
can only be done by constant self-arraignment, by confession to 
God, by prayer and fasting, and by unflinching discipline of the 
body. ‘ This kind cometh not forth but by prayer and fasting,” 
says our Lord; and surely fasting from the grosser and more 
purely carnal passions first demands observance. But how power- 
ful a precaution against temptation should be this dedication of the 


body to Christ! Men are so hedged around with earthly tempta- 
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tions that the more they surround themselves with spiritual safe- 
guards, the less they run the risk of falling; and this total sur- 
rendering of the flesh to Christ is especially desirable in those who 
have not only to battle personally with sin, but have to strengthen 
and encourage others in the great fight. How can they be so fully 
Christ’s witnesses to their people as when they are wholly and en- 
tirely Christ’s? and would not the simple contemplation of this 
higher phase of Christian life in the persons of their spiritual 
guides be of infinite benefit to the laity? Must not this regarding 
the earthly life as a course of preparation for the heavenly life, 
this voluntary abstention from carnal pleasure in order to partake 
more fully of the joys of heaven, produce a powerful impression 
on all those who witness it? Would not the consciousness of hav- 
ing altogether eschewed worldly ties be a mighty power working 
in the hearts of the priesthood to make them more completely the 
servants of God and ministers of His Word? and would there not 
be an outward influence emanating from such inward strength 
which would powerfully affect for good the relations between Priest 
and laymen? for this outward influence, by shedding a halo of su- 
perior virtue, Christian fortitude, and personal holiness over the 
former, would greatly increase his power to lead those committed to 
his charge to a higher and more spiritual form of life in their 
married state. 

But it is in its missionary aspect that the great value of celibacy 
is most readily apparent. ‘The present machinery for reaching 
the utter indifference of that large class of persons who attend no 
place of worship whatever has met with little success even in the 
country districts ; in the larger towns and densely populated cities 
it has been a complete failure. On all sides the cry is raised, 
How is this vast amount of irreligion which pervades the land to 
be grappled with? No agency which can be called into action 
would appear to have such chances of success as a body of men 
bound by no ties but those of religion, and knowing no occupation 
save that of doing their Master’s will. A body of celibate Clergy, 
men without social relations, who are ready and willing to pass 
their lives in the very midst of scenes of misery, vice, and degra- 
dation, who are ready and willing to live with and amongst the 
lowest of the low, in places where it would not be possible for a 
married Priest to locate his family, and where their physical capac- 
ities would be taxed to the utmost, would startle the disregarders 
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of religion by the very simplicity and self-sacrifice of their lives, 
would attract their attention and sympathies by their incessant 
labors for their good, would soon gain their forbearance, and in 
time would command their respect. Such a system has during 
the last ten years been tried in most of the large towns in Eng- 
land, and has met with an almost unlooked-for amount of success. 
Why, then, should not a trial of this system be made in thé Epis- 
copal Church in this country? Such work cannot be carried on 
effectively by married Priests. To be productive, it must be un- 
ceasing. From early morning till late at night the Priest must be 
untiringly among his people, seen by them, and making his pres- 
ence felt. Social ties and cares must be unknown to him; he 
must live only for those whom he would reclaim. One hour spent 
away from his work is one hour’s withdrawal of that personal ex- 
ample which is so powerful, one hour’s relaxation of that surveil- 
lance which is indispensable. But to the married Priest this is 
impossible. His domestic ties demand some portion of his time. 
The daily wants of his children must be provided for, and their 
education attended to; and lucky is he whose resources are suffi- 
cient for those things, who escapes that additional distraction of his 
mind from his priestly duties, — the very trying one of insufficient 
pecuniary means. Should it unfortunately happen that his wife 
does not succeed in making herself a favorite, his position becomes 
still more arduous ; his work is hindered, and he becomes exposed 
to the chances of frequent misunderstanding with those among 
whom he labors. Should he have been unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of a wile, his situation would indeed be pitiable. Those who 
defend priestly marriage, on the ground that a wife is a valuable 
help to a Priest in his ministerial work, lose sight of these things ; 
nor do they calculate the disorganization which must ensue when 
the wife, should she be an active codperator with her husband in 
works of charity, is temporarily withdrawn from her duties by the 
many claims of maternity. And how different is the effect of the 
respective lives of married and celibate Priests as examples of con- 
tentment to their poor neighbors! The married Priest cannot say, 
““T share with you the same narrow alleys, the same fetid atmos- 
phere, and the same risk of disease,” for his family do not and 
cannot live in such places. He cannot say, * Your life is no 
harder than mine ; I fare no better than you do,” for his comfort- 
able home, his cheerful fireside, and his well-provided table would 
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contradict him. But were he a celibate, living in some obscure 
street or court-yard, and provided with the bare necessities of life, 
he would find this the most powerfully convincing answer to the 
repinings of the poor ready to his hand. Again, he must of 
necessity turn his attention to the accumulation of a small sum of 
money as a provision for his family (and the families of clergymen 
are proverbially large) in case death should remove him before 
they are old enough to provide for themselves. The temptation to 
avoid the houses of those whose children are suffering from infec- 
tious or contagious diseases must, too, be a trying one to a man who 
has himself a family of young children, and whose limited ex- 
chequer will find difficulty in meeting heavy nursing and physi- 
cians’ expenses. Is the loss of dear ones, also, less difficult to be 
borne by a Priest? Would not some temporary cessation from 
his labors be excusable and natural under such circumstances; and 
must not his work suffer accordingly ? And then as his children 
grow up, he must mix more in society for their benefit. He must 
plan how to place his sons in the world, and listen to the innocent 
schemes of his wife for providing husbands for his daughters ; and 
then come fresh ties, fresh duties, and fresh anxieties. In fact, no 
matter how earnest and sincere his desire to win souls to God, no 
matter how estimable his character, how blameless his life, the 
domestic duties of the married Priest must inevitably clash with 
his spiritual duties, and to a certain extent cripple his energies and 
impair his usefulness. It was this clashing of spiritual and worldly 
duties which St. Paul had in view when he wrote to the Corin- 


thians : — 


“But I would have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried 
careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord ; but he that is married careth for the things that are of the world, 
how he may please his wife. And this I speak for your own profit ; not 
that I may cast a snare upon you, but for that which is comely, and that 
ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction.” 


A celibate Clergy, then, is much to be desired, provided that the 
celibacy be purely voluntary; in fact, it is one of its essential 
characteristics that it should be so. Dedication of the flesh to God 
when compulsory loses much of its value as a dedication from the 
absence of pronounced intention ; and it is deprived of the protec- 
tion of that palpable desire for things heavenly which is its great 
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outwork against charges of insincerity, from the very fact that the 
devotee has no voice in the contract. Free-will offerings made as 
such bear witness for themselves, but offerings made at the bidding 
of another may or may not have the full concurrence of the 
heart ; they are certainly not characterized by that uncontrolled 
action which outwardly proves them to be sincere. The compul- 
sory adoption of celibacy as a matter of policy, in order that “* the 
things of the Lord” may be more properly and entirely cared for, 
is a mere outward service, though practically one of high value ; 
but the voluntary adoption of a celibate life, because an inner 
spiritual life is preferable for its own sake, as being pleasing to 
God, and as an earthly preparation for His service in heaven, is in 
itself evidence of fresh grace, of the presence of sacramental gifts 
through the sanctifying power of the indwelling Spirit. As a human 
reflection of the earthly life of Christ, it is wholly dependent for 
sustenance upon Him. As a direct gift of grace from Him, it 
should be carefully guarded, for the casting of it away is the spurn- 
ing of Christ Himself as the Source of that grace. As a direct 
gift of grace from Him, it should be highly esteemed and venerated 
by others in the person of its recipient, even as it was esteemed 
and venerated by the Apostles and Fathers. But it is necessary 
to strictly guard against the upholding of one form of life by the 
decrying of another. Apostolic teaching lays the same stress on 
the fact that marriage is honorable, as that virginity is precious in 
the sight of God; and it is certainly unjustifiable, uncharitable, a 
sin against God and man, and a heresy against the Church, in any 
way to look down upon those who “have not the gift of con- 
tinence.” The assuming of such a virtue where God has not seen 
fit in His wisdom to bestow it would be hypocritical, likely to en- 
danger public morality, and perilous to salvation. 





Art. VII.— MYSTICAL OR REPRESENTATIVE NUMBERS. 


Various numbers are used in the Bible in such constant rela- 
tion to certain thoughts or subjects, that it is evident they were 
regarded as in some way connected with those subjects. Such 
numbers are called mystical or symbolical, sometimes sacred or 
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representative numbers. Every one is familiar with this application 
of the numbers 3, 7, 12, 40; but there are many others whose use 
in this way is equally certain and significant. 

Much has been written concerning these symbolical numbers, 
and some very curious results elicited ; but they have failed to gain 
an established place in Biblical interpretation, from lack of any 
determined principles on which to fix their signification, or account 
for their applications ; and we offer in this Article our contribution 
towards an inquiry whether there are any such principles, and, if 
so, what they are. 

The origin of the symbolical use of numbers lies far back in the 
primal history of the race ; for though we cannot trace it to its 
source, we find it recognized in the traditions, and incorporated 
into the observances of every nation of antiquity of which we have 
any records. 

There are evidences of this sacred character of numbers among 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, 
Greeks, Etruscans, Romans, Hindus, Chinese, Britons, Scandi- 
navians, and, Ewald says, in some of the tribes of Central Africa, 
and in the kingdom of Bornu. 

And not only was this symbolic use of numbers thus widely 
spread, but there was also such remarkable agreement in the num- 
bers used, the conditions under which they were employed, and, in 
many cases, the specific meaning attached to the several numbers, 
that there can be no reasonable doubt but it is all derived from one 
primeval source, and that each nation has preserved a fragment 
from the same common original. 

As this faet is of material importance in the inquiry we propose, 
we will present some illustrations of this employment of numbers 
among various nations, which we think are fully sufficient to estab- 
lish our conclusion. 

On the Egyptian monuments the gods are very generally found 
in groups of 3; and? ‘these triads were more frequently worshipped 
than one divinity or two; and, judging from the monuments, triad 
worship was the rule rather than the exception.” The number 7? 
entered very largely into the Egyptian ordinances and worship. 
Dion Cassius asserts that they used a week of 7 days referred to 
the 7 planets; the fete of Apis continued 7 days; the age of 


1 R. S. Poole, in, Ency. Brit. viii. 436. 
2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 115, 193, 282, 336. 
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Osiris when killed, was (7 x 4) 28 years; his body was cut into 14 
(7 X 2) pieces ; the judges of the dead were 42 (7 x 6) ; the time of 
mortification for the priests was 7 or 42 days; and 70 were the days of 
mourning for the dead. We find 12 also used very frequently and 
significantly among them ; they had 12 hours of the day, 12 gods, 
12 months in the year. The country was at one time, according 
to their tradition, divided into 12 districts, with 12 kings, who 
built for their common monument the Labyrinth, which had 12 
roofed courts, that were for their sepulchres, and for those of the 
sacred crocodile. 72 (12 X 6) was the number of the days of the 
embalmed ; there were 72 conspirators against Osiris; and 360 
(12 X 10 x 3) cups were always kept by the tomb of Osiris in 
Philoe. 

The sacred numbers of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylo- 
nians are so intermingled that we present them in one group. 
The supreme god of the! Assyrians was Ashur; after him came 
two triads of gods, whose names were numbers or represented by 
numbers ; the numbers or names (for they were both) of the first 
triad were 60, 50, 40, and those of the second 30, 20, 10. “A 
triple figure is also sometimes found issuing from a circle, which 
has been supposed to represent a triune god ;”” and the Armenian 
inscriptions all invoke a triad similar to the second of the Assyrian 
triads, the divinities of both being dedicated to the heavenly bodies. 

At Babylon the number 7 occupies the prominent place in the 
structure of the great temple of Birs-Nimrad. This building Op- 
pert? considers to have been erected “on the very basement of 
the old tower of Babel.” It was named by King Nebuchadnezzar, 
its builder, “the Temple of the 7 Lights of the Earth,” 7. e. the 
planets, and consisted of 7 receding stages, rising one above 
anether, which were colored so as to represent the 7 planetary 
spheres, the basement being black, and above it, in order, orange, 
bright red, golden, pale yellow, dark blue, and silver, crowned on 
the top with the altar and image of the god to whom it was de- 
voted ; and in the inscription at Borsippa describing its renovation, 
Nebuchadnezzar gives prominence again to the number 7 by praying, 
‘* May it last through the 7 ages, and may I have a 7 fold progeny.” 

Herodotus® tells us that Diroces, first King of Media, had his 


1 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 208, 479, 481, 483, 495. 
2 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. “ Tongues, confusion of,’’ 
8 Rawlinson'’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 185. 
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capital city, Ecbatana, built with 7 circles of walls around it, each of 
a different color, and although the account has been regarded as of 
fabulous origin, this does not in any way lessen its significance as 
an indication of the importance attached to the sacred number ; 
and we find it holding a foremost place in the history and religion 
of the Persians. The World! of Light, the kingdom of Abhura- 
Mazda, was governed by a council of 7 Amshaspands, or good 
spirits, and that of Angro-Mainyus, the kingdom of evil, by 7 
devas, spirits of wickedness. The elevation of the Achemeni- 
de? to the throne of Persia was effected by a conspiracy of T 
princes against Smerdis the Magian ; Niebuhr thinks they were 
the heads of 7 great tribes into which the Persians were anciently 
divided, which seems probable ; and it is certain that the Royal 
Council of the Persian King consisted of 7 members, who are 
spoken of as if the number was officially associated with the con- 
stitution of the council. They are called in Esther i. 14, “ the 7 
Princes of Persia which saw the king’s face, which sat first in the 
kingdom ;” and in Ezra, vii. 14, it is said, “Thou art sent of the 
king and of his 7 counselors.” The attempt of Cudworth to find 
a triadic reference in the titles given to Mithras is not successful ; 
but there seems to be the shadow of such an idea in their concep- 
tion of Zeruana-Akerana, Ahura-Mazda, and Angro-Mainyus, as 
the 8 supreme powers of the universe. 3 also appears connected 
with 7 in the magic hymn Honover, “ which consists of 3 lines 
with 7 sacred words in each line ;” and the number 3 (with multi- 
ples of 10) is prominent in the Magian® doctrine “ that the good 
and bad deities will be alternately victorious and defeated for 3,000 
years ; and after this, 3,000 years more will pass, at the end of 
which the evil will be defeated ; and this will take place when the 
world shall have continued for a duration of 12,000 years.” 
Among the Greeks the mystical significance of numbers is rec- 
ognized, not only by their continual recurrence in mythology and 
history, but also by the definite assertions of their writers, and 
most remarkably in the elaborate and suggestive theory of the 
Pythagorean system. The sacred character of number is ex- 
pressed very clearly in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue * Epinomis,”’ ¢ 


1 Hang’s Essay on the Zend Language and Religion. 
2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 387. 

8 Hengstenberg’s Christology, vol. iv. pp. 278, 320. 
4 Bohn’s Plato, vol. vi. 
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which says ch. iii.), “ A certain god, rather than accident, gave man 
the science of numbers, to preserve us,’ and “there is every 
necessity for number to be laid down as a principle,” and this is to 
be understood [12] ‘ not of sucli as are connected with bodies,” 
hence not of mathematics or geometry,” but of numbers in the 
abstract, of the “* generation and power of the odd and even, and 
so much as they contribute to the nature of things that exist.” It 
is in this view that number is considered in the philosophy of 
Pythagoras. ‘He! regarded numbers as of divine origin, the 
model and archetype of all things ; EvEN numbers were feminine, 
and allied to EARTH; and the odd numbers were masculine and 
partook of the celestial nature. The Unit or Monad was the 
most eminently sacred, the parent of all scientific numbers, and 
represented the divinity or creative power; Two or the Duap 
was the mother of all the elements and the image of matter; 
Three or the Triad was a perfect number, and comprehended the 
beginning, middle, and end, and was fitted to regulate, by its com- 
binations, the repetition of prayers and libations; Four was in 
some respects the most highly venerated of the digits, and marks 
the seasons, the elements, and the successive ages of man.” TEN 
was the symbol of completion, and “ hence he? asserts that the 
bodies that are borne through the heavens are ten in number ; and 
whereas nine only are apparent, on this account he constitutes the 
confronting earth the tenth.” This theory of Pythagoras in refer- 
ence to the science of number was undoubtedly of foreign origin, 
derived by him from some of the philosophers or priests of Egypt 
or the East ; and it never, as a system, gained any general accept- 
ance with the Greeks; and yet, we find, in every part of their 
mythology and history, unquestionable traces of the employment 
of numbers on some such principle as his system indicates, while 
both the numbers used, and the relations in which they are found, 
bear such a close resemblance to those in all the other nations of 
antiquity, that it is evident they are an offshoot of the same com- 
mon origin, and were applied to the expression of the same origi- 
nal ideas. 

The connection of the number 3 with the divine and supernatu- 
ral is very marked. There are the 3 great gods, Zeus, Poseidén, 
and Hadés; 3 judges of the dead ; 38 Parce who wind and cut the 


1 Ency. Britan. vol. iii. p. 575. 
2 Bohn’s Aristotle's Metaph., book i. ch. v. 
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thread of human life ; 3 Graces; the gate of hell was watched by 
the 3-headed Cerberus; the sceptre of Poseidén was a trident ; 
and the inspiration of Apollo came to the Delphic priestess, only 
when seated on his sacred tripod ; and while 3 was thus connected 
with the divine and supernatural, 5 was, as Sir Thomas Browne 
tells us in the “ Garden of Cyrus,” especially significant of dé«y, 
justice. 

The heavens were regarded as divided into 7 spheres, and gov- 
erned by the 7 planets,! “which,” Plato says, “ were created to 
distinguish and guard over the numbers of time.” He also speaks 
of an eighth movement, which is probably the same as that referred 
to by the author of “ Epinomis” as “ the eighth orb, which one 
may most correctly call the upper world,” ete. Plutarch likewise 
implies some special significance in the number 7, where he says,? 
‘** Perhaps the members of the Spartan Senate were fixed at 28, 
because of the peculiar fitness of that number, as being composed 
of 7 multiplied by 4.” And Philo® asserts “ that the number 7 
was likened to the Prince and Governor of all things.” 

The number 12 appears in the original constitution of several 
of the Grecian Siates ; Herodotus (book i. ch. exlv., cxlix.) tells 
us that ** the Ionians founded 12 cities in Asia, on account of their 
having been divided into 12 states in the Peloponnesse, as the 
Achens, who drove them out, are at the present day.” “ Orig- 
inally the /£olians, also, had 12 cities on the Asiatic mainland.” 
And * * Philochorus, writing in the third century B.c., stated that 
Kekrops had originally divided Attica into 12 districts ;”” and per- 
haps the 12 judges of the original court of Areopagus were his 
appointment too. 

This same duodecimal constitution belongs also to the Etrus- 
cans, whose king was attended by 12 lictors, because, Livy (book i. 
ch. viii.) thinks, “he was elected by the suffrages of 12 states, 
and each state gave him a lictor.” And the same author informs 
us “that before the growth of the Roman power, the Tuscans in- 
habited two tracts of country, on either side the mountain range ; 
with, first, 12 cities on the one side, and then 12, colonized from 
these, upon the other side; 12 was,° beside, the number of their 
council of great gods, or ** Dii Consentes ”’ ; while the unseen world 
was divided into 8 regions, 7 of which were for the torment of 
the bad, and the eighth the residence appointed for the blessed. 


1 Bohn’s Plato, vol. ii. p. 342. 4% Plutarch’s Lycurgus,§ 7. | § Cudworth, vol. ii. p. 52. 
4 Grote, vol. ii. p. 50. 5 Alger On the Future Life, pp. 95, 99, 
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The Britons and Scandinavians attached great value to the 
number 3. The teaching of the Druids was embodied in a series of 
triadic verses ; and in these almost every relation, human and divine, 
is presented as essentially threefold in nature. And the North- 
men all} * regarded the number 3 as sacred, and particularly dear 
to the gods; ”’ and hence the frequency with which its multiple 9 
recurs in their religious and political observances. They offered 
their most solemn sacrifices “ every 9th month; these lasted 9 
days; and every day they offered up 9 living victims, whether 
men or animals.” And this, too, is the number of the regions of 
the dead, in which * Hela has the government of 9 worlds.” The 
great tree of existence, the Ash Yggdrasill, has 3 roots, which are 
watered daily from the Holy Urdas fount, by the 3 Nomas. And 
although the more immediate government of the world is carried 
on by 12 gods and as many goddesses, yet we learn from the 
‘* Edda” that the original and supreme rulers were the 3 sons of 
Bor. We are also told there that when these sons of Bor had 
* placed the heavens over the earth, they set a dwarf at the corner 
of each of the 4 quarters, and they were called East, West, North, 
and South.” In both the great systems of Hindu? religion num- 
bers have an equally important and significant place. The Brah- 
mins teach that the divine is manifested under the 3 forms of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Sheva. Vishnu is represented with 3 eyes and 
4 arms; and during the present cycle of the world, he is to appear 
in 10 avatars or incarnations ; 9 of these have already been. The 
world itself is to pass through 4 periods, each having a race weaker 
and worse than the preceding. The nation is divided into 4 castes, 
of which the Brahmin is the highest ; and the life of the Brahmin 
advances to perfection through 4 progressive stages of increasing 
holiness ; while the genesis of the existing universe was traced 
to a great Cosmic egg, which the indwelling Brahma xt length 
broke in sunder, and of the one part formed the 7 realms of the 
heavens, and of the other, the 7 regions of earth. 

There is a similar threefold manifestation of the divine in the 
Buddhist theology, under the names Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 
The universe is composed of limitless systems of worlds, called 
Sakwalas, scattered through space in sections of 3 and 38. In the 


1 Mallett’s Northern Antiquities, pp. 96, 112, 413. 
2 Colman's Mythology of the Hindus; Hardy’s Legends of the Buddhists ; Cunningham 
On the Bilsha Topes. 
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centre of each system is a vast mountain, Maha-Meru, which is 
upheld on a 8-peaked rock. At the other edge of the system is 
a rocky vein, called the Sakwala rock, and between this and Maha- 
Meru are 7 circles of rocks, with 7 seas between them. 

The potential author of the universe is Buddha, but between 
him and the actual creation are the 5 Inyans! or Wisdoms, a sort 
of emanation from Buddha; from these sprang 5 celestial Buddhas, 
and these produce 5 celestial Bodhisatwas, who are the real fram- 
ers of creation ; but as they come into being one after another, 
each forms a world of his own, which is produced by him, and 
passes away with him. So there are 5 eras of creation, and we 
are now in the 4th. 5 is also the number of sins which they 
reckon deadly, and the first lesson of the noviciate for the priest- 
hood is to learn the 10 laws or obligations ; while the perfected 
disciple, or Bodhisatwa, has attained this preéminence by passing 
through 7 stages of purification, and thus becoming fitted for an 
entrance to Nirwana, the 8th and final state, the condition of utter 
and eternal rest. 

The same disposition to elaborate and minute detail which is so 
characteristic of the Chinese appears very strikingly in their theory 
and use of numbers. We find 3 in a variety of applications ;? 
there are 3 powers, heaven, earth, and man ; 3 lights ; among the 
Taouists, the 3 pure ones, called collectively San Tsing; and 
the 3 rulers, the San Kwan; with 3 classes of spirits, celestial, 
terrestrial, and infernal ; and to symbolize these, their temples are 
built with 3 surrounding courts. The number 5, however, is still 
more extensively employed. “ They reckon 5 essential relations in 
life; 5 virtues; 5 domestic spirits; 5 elements; 5 primitive colors ; 
5 seasons of the year ; 5 planets ; 5 points of the compass ; 5 sorts 
of earth ; 5 precious stones; 5 degrees of punishment,” etc., etc. 
“They have also 7 ruling powers, the sun, moon, and five plan- 
ets;” and 9 was regarded as of special mystery and significance. 
Nor are these various applications mere accidental or arbitrary 
associations ; for they are all dependent upon a theory of number 
which is, in every essential, identical with the system of Pythago- 
ras. “ They regard the EvEN numbers as terrestrial and feminine, 
and these are represented on their numeration boards by small 


1 Hodgson On the Buddhists. 
3 Ency. Brit., vol. iii. p. 576, vol. vi. p. 571; Edkins’ Religion of China; Nevius’s Life 
in China. 
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black circles ; while the opp numbers are marked by white circles, 
and are considered as celestial and masculine.” There are two 
ways in which these are arranged to indicate the relative im- 
portance of the several digits in two different systems. One is 
“termed Lo-Chon, and is that which was seen by the great Em- 
peror Yu on the back of a mysterious tortoise which rises out of 
the River Lo,” and may be represented thus : — 


4 2 
3 5 T 
8 6 
1 

9 being the head, 1 the tail, 5 its heart, ete. The other scheme 
is called the Ho-Ton, and is in the figure of a cross: this was 
shown to the Emperor Fou-hi, on the body of a horse-dragon 
which he saw spring out of the River Ho, and is thus: — 


7 
2 
5, 3, 10, 4, 9 

8 or 5 

1 

6 
The principle on which their relative importance was decided in 
these schemes is very different; but this nice case in the minutiz 
only shows the more clearly how high a value they attached to a 
right understanding of the numbers, and how certainly they re- 
garded these as possessed of a sacred character and meaning. 

We think there can be no doubt, on a comparison of the facts 
above presented, that the symbolic use of numbers among the 
various nations of antiquity was the remains in each of the same, 
one primeval system. Coincidences so numerous and so striking 
are simply impossible without some community of origin; and 
their occurrence in all the great ethnic and lingual divisions of the 
race, Aryan, Semitic, Hamite, Babylonish, and anomalous Chinese, 
shows that the original idea must have taken a strong hold, and 
occupied a place of high importance among the leading ideas of the 
earliest times of human history. And from the fact that it is 
found thus interwoven with the primitive conceptions of so large a 
portion of the race, and has been so tenaciously preserved, we 
argue that it must have been originally considered as an expression 
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and embodiment of some of those essential thoughts which lie at 
the foundation of all true religion, and maintain a shadowy being 
in even those forms which are the most perverted. And when we 
come to the examination of the numbers in’ the Bible, we find, 
as in so many other cases, that this has preserved in fuller form, 
and with the certainty of inspiration, remains of all that is 
essential from those primeval truths of which the other religions 
have been able to keep only some severed and distorted fragments. 
And from a study of the relations of the several numbers as 
employed in Holy Scripture, we can determine the peculiar 
thought connected with each separate number, and also, we think, 
establish the general principle on which the construction and un- 
derstanding of the whole scheme depends. 

We will give first the several conditions under which the indi- 
vidual numbers that are most important are found to be employed, 
so far as will enable us to illustrate the meaning which they were 
intended to embody. — 1 is used in its highest and only true sense 
of God. He is the one God. — 3 is found in manifold relations to 
the Divine, in the threefold doxologies, the triune name of Ged, 
and many others of like character ; and it is also found connected 
with representations of the spiritual world in general. — 5 and its 
multiples appear in the number of the Commandments, and, Ewald! 
thinks, in almost all the ordinances of the Law, its various provis- 
ions being everywhere arranged in groups of 5 or 10 related clauses. 
It is also very marked in the measurements of the Tabernacle and 
Temple, “ every ? important dimension being either 5 cubits or 
some multiple of 5.” In fact, it is the regnant number in every- 
thing concerning law and order. — 7 occurs under a great variety 
of forms. It comes with the institution of the Sabbath, and gives the 
word which marks the sanctity of an oath, “ ypu} juravit. a you 
septem. quandoquidem numerus 7 sacer est et juramenta vel 7 
sacrificiis vel 7 testibus, etc., firmari solebant.”* It is the 
number of the “spirits before the throne,” of the 7 churches, 
7 seals, 7 trumpets, 7 vials, etc., and is the distinctive feature 
of all times of festival and fast, and of all forms of purifi- 
cation and of covenant, and of all that directly concerns the 
Church and the Holy Spirit. —4 belongs to representations sig- 
nificant of the existent and temporal world, such as the 4 winds 


1 Hebrew Monarchy. 
2 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. “‘ Temple.” 
8 Gesenius sub voce. 
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of heaven, 4 corners of the earth, the 4 armies of Joel, the 4 
kingdoms of Daniel, and the 4-fold expression, “ kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation,” used in Revelation to indicate the 
collective humanity of the world ; and there are also the 4 cheru- 
bim which we believe to be symbols of the creative energy of God 
as manifested in the highest types of earthly life, and the 4-sided 
Gospel containing the earthly form of the Divine truth which was 
to be preached among all nations. —6. It was in 6 days that “ God 
created the heaven and the earth;” and 6 are the days in 
which “ men shall labor, and do all their work ;” and the wings of 
the cherubim were 6, significant of the unceasing work which all 
God’s living universe must do for Him. This relation of the number 
6 to work is beautifully illustrated in Hermas’s! “ Shepherd.” The 
Vision represents 6 young men building a great tower, the 
Church ; and when Hermas asks who are those 6 young men, he 
is told, ‘* These are the Holy Angels of God who were first created, 
and to whom the Lord handed over his whole creation, that they 
might increase and build up and rule over the whole creation,” 
t. e. do God’s work in it. — 8. The 8th day was the day of circum- 
cision, the symbol of a new and higher life. The steps of ascent 
to Ezekiel’s temple were 8, and 8 was the number of the souls 
saved in the ark. It indicates, says Westcott, ? “the resurrection or 
new birth,” or, in the words of Clement of Alexandria® “a kind 
of period of recompense of what has been promised.” — 10 is 
more commonly a multiple than an independent number. There 
are, however, 10 repetitions of the creative word, * God said,” in 
the history of the creation ; and the words he spoke to Moses on 
Mount Sinai were 10; while he expressed the fullness of the sins 
of Israel in the wilderness by declaring (Num. xiv. 22), *“ These 
men which have tempted me now these 10 times shall not see the 
land.’”’ In all these uses, as well as in its multiple relations, the 
number 10 implies the idea of completeness, or a gathering up of 
the whole subject in a sort of round number. Such are the gen- 
eral conditions under which the most expressive numbers of the 
digits are employed, but they also are sometimes representative of 
the evil as well as the divine aspect of the various thoughts implied 
in them: e.g. 6 may be work either in the service of God or of the 


1 Hermas, in Ante-Nicene Library, vol. i. p. 335. 
2 Study of Gospels, p. 284. 
8 Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xii. p. 387. 
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world or of sin; 7 is often connected with Satanic travesties 
upon the Church of Christ, or embodiments of the hostility of 
evil to the cause of God; and so it may be of any of the others. 
This use of them, however, will cause no difficulty, as their essential 
thought remains the same, and the context will in all cases decide 
the sphere in which they are to be applied. 

Now as the analysis that we have given of the relations of the 
several numbers of the digits has shown the special thought each 
was intended to express, so also does it enable us to establish the 
general principle on which the whole system is constructed ; and 
this we take to be in substance that which is preserved to us in the 
traditions of the Pythagorean and Chinese philosophies. In both 
these systems the genetic idea of the significance of numbers is 
that the digits are an alphabet of primary thoughts concerning the 
relations of God and the world; and in this, unity is the truest 
symbol of the Divine, and duality of the creature and creation, 
and hence that one and all the odd numbers represent the Divine 
and Supernatural in some of their immediate relations; while two 
and the tvEN numbers are concerned with the created in its vari- 
ous phases. The very existence of so exact a scheme under two 
so widely separate conditions as the religion of China, and any 
source whence the Greek could have derived his theory, would 
indicate there must have been some such primeval idea anterior to 
both, and of which they were both remains. As actually applied, 
we find the different numbers always used, wherever they occur 
among the various nations, in such relations as the principle of 
these systems would require. That this was regarded in the early 
Christian times as the true key to the significance of numbers in the 
Bible, is evident from the continual reference to it in the Gnostic 
theories, and its more guarded, but not less decided mention by 
the Fathers of the Church; for although these discard tie sub- 
tleties and speculations of the Gnostics, they constantly attribute a 
sacred character to the same numbers, and classify them as to 
meaning in essentially the same manner as the Gnostics; and 
Clement! of Alexandria says, in his discussion of the numerical sig- 
nificance of the Ten Commandments, ** The odd number 3 is called 
the masculine number, and the even number 2 is considered femi- 
nine.” While the analysis given above of the conditions in which 
the Digits are employed in Holy Scripture, shows that as a matter 

1 Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xii. p. 387. 
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of fact, the odd numbers all do have relation to something Divine 
or Supernatural, and that the even are concerned with the created 
or the creaturely. From all which we think it may fairly be 
inferred that this is the essential principle of the whole scheme of 
the mystical use of numbers ; and we have only to apply it to the 
ascertained conditions of the several digits, to express the alpha- 
bet of the entire system. 

‘ian in their essential idea, the other numbers 
1. The Divine : eb " : 
{ expressing this in its various concrete mani- 


2. The CreaTteD;s,.—... 
( festations. 
3. The Divine as existing; God; the Supernatural in gen- 
eral. 
4. The actual wor.p of nature or of men; the WoRLDLY in 
general. 
5. The Divine as or in law; law, order, arrangement in gen- 
eral. 
6. Work, whether of good or evil; Activity, EFFORT in gen- 
eral. 


7. The Divine caring for man; the Covenant number, number 
of the Church and of the Holy Ghost. 

8. GLortrication of the creature or of creation. 

9. The Divine ; God as final Judge and Lord over all things. 
10. The number of CoMPLETION and FINALITY; the RouND 
NUMBER in general. 

On studying the numbers as above presented, both the applica- 
tion of the genetic principle and the significance of the various 
numbers will be readily apparent. And it will be also seen that 
this significance was not mere arbitrary usage, with no rational 
idea for the use, but that the whole was the expression of a simple 
and coherent system, in which the fundamental and universal 
thoughts which are essential to all the phases of true religion are 
signified by numbers so related to these several truths that they 
were constantly employed as their understood embodiment or rep- 
resentative. And as the separate thoughts are thus expressed by 
their corresponding numbers, so does the scheme as a whole sym- 


1 The meaning of this number has less Bible warrant than any of the others; but the order 
of the series would seem to require some such significance here, and that which we have 
given is confirmed by Clement of Alexandria (Ante Nicene Library, vol. xii, 384), who, 
in deducing the mystical meaning of several numbers from their relations to various parts 
of the human constitution, says: “ The 9th is the ruling faculty of the soul.” 
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bolize the Divine order in the world ; and each series presents its 
own significant idea in its various stages from the abstractness of 
the general thought up to its completed manifestation and expres- 
sion. Ist, The Unity of the Divine, in its Trinity of existence, 
governing by law, helping through mercy, ruling the universe ; 
and 2d, in the dual series, the dependent origin of the cREATED, 
the actual worLp as its reality, performing the work for which 
it was made, GLorir1eD through God’s love, and consum- 
MATED when he is Lord over all. Or we may read them both 
together, and thus trace the idea of the entire scheme: (1) The 
Divine (2) proceeding out in creation, (3) existingasa Triunity, (4) 
creatively manifested in the actual world, (5) in which he acts as a 
God of Law, (6) while the universe and all creatures have their 
appointed work to endeavor and do, (7) and God himself comes to 
their help, as God of love, of the Covenant, of the Spirit, (8) so 
that all who thus receive Him shall be blessed with a glorified life, 
(9) where God as Supreme Lord rules in and over all; (10) thus 
working out the completion of His whole manifestation and pur- 
pose in the creation. 

Such is, in general terms, the principle on which, we think, the 
whole system of mystical numbers depends: by it the historical 
conditions and the scriptural use are connected and harmonized ; 
and while agreeing with the best-established meanings of the 
several numbers, it takes them out of the category of mere arbitrary 
assignment, and unites them in a scheme of consistent and clearly 
defined purpose. 

We have not, it will be perceived, gone outside of the digits in 
our discussion, nor presented any elaborate illustration of the ap- 
plication of the several numbers in Holy Scripture. The object we 
had especially in view was to investigate the fundamental principles 
of the significance and use of symbolical numbers, as expressions 
of religious thought; and the time and space which this has oc- 
cupied are such as forbid an entrance on so large another field as 
these added questions would have opened up; and we can only say 
with reference to them, that taking the digits as the alphabet, the 
higher numbers in all cases derive their meaning from the signifi- 
cation of the digital numbers which enter into them as factors 
or components ; and in their use they are employed to imply or 
point out relations which may or may not appear clearly on the 
surface, but which are often highly important to a right under- 
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standing of the passage with which they are connected, and many 
times enable us to trace a hidden reference to other parts of Holy 
Scripture, or are suggestive of a line of thought of which, without 
these, we should have no clew or intimation. 





Art. VIII.—IGNATIUS. 


WE care not to offer to our readers any new outline of the well- 
worn arguments upon Episcopacy. Weare thankful to note that 
the discussions upon the Church are taking a more comprehensive 
view of this absorbing topic. We are learning that to rest the 
claims of the Church upon the one ground — however impregna- 
ble —of the three orders, does not satisfy the practical con- 
ditions of the argument we have to maintain against the false 
principles, the defective views, and the prejudices of the different 
sectaries, now before the American people. We have been defend- 
ing — we must now attack. We are setting before the nation 
the work of the Church; that she has the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit ; that she is perfectly capable of satisfying the craving 
of every soul; she has full authority, just independence, and integ- 
ral living unity in the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church 
of Christ. It is now needful, not to reopen closed questions, 
or to restate demonstrated propositions, but, disregarding petty 
cavilings, to display grander themes for the acceptance of this 
sect-plagued people. We can well afford to rest upon the proofs 
given by Johnson, Bowen, Kip, Chapin, Wilson, and a host of 
others, and point back to them for demonstrations within the com- 
prehension of any one capable of understandinga syllogism. To 
stop to answer every question now, would be to clog the present 
work of the Church. As though Adams and Leverrier were to 
leave their lofty calculations to prove to any and every dullard 
the simpler theorems on which these deductions rest. Our pur- 
pose is to direct attention to the veracity and competency of the 
earliest witnesses, who have hitherto been summoned mainly to 
testify about the movement of the Church, to give equal witness 
to her Catholic work. 

The difficulty with opponents is that they require a “ Thus 
saith the Lord” for every statement upon the work, the authority, 
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or constitution of the Church. Neither the absurdity of such a 
demand nor yet its contradictions seem to be perceived. There- 
fore they stultify themselves by contrary practice, and also argue 
entirely aside of the true issues. This self-delusion is a necessary 
consequence of their sectarian position, which is a practical denial 
of the continuous work of the Spirit. They repudiate His active, 
restoring, sanctifying power in the daily work of the Church, 
and they seek for Him in abnormal ways — in revivalism, in 
a bald immediatism — which He has not sanctioned, that will 
yet, as heretofore, work incalculable harm. In terms His person- 
ality is admitted. In fact His office, as developed in the latter 
clauses of the Creed, is virtually denied. Professing to receive 
the Creed, they make the Article, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” of none effect. There can be, then, no surprise at the 
difficulty intelligent men find in comprehending the Church’s 
arguments. 

Our proposition is, that the whole testimony of a witness should 
be received equally. Thus, the testimony of the writers of the 
sub-apostolic age is largely received on the authenticity of the 
Holy Scriptures, upon the observance of the Lord’s Day in place 
of the Sabbath, but is suspiciously received upon the state of the 
Christian Church, and rejected upon the point of church govern- 
ment. Now one of two lines should be followed. Either prove 
Clement of Rome, and Ignatius, and Polycarp, and Justin Martyr 
to have been deceived or to have willfully lied upon this one point, 
and been credible witnesses on all else (and this involves the del- 
icate proof that circumstantial evidence could alone supply), or 
else receive them as competent and credible witnesses upon all 
points. We think that a simple outline of their careers would 
conclusively lead us to accept the second alternative. It has, too, 
a Catholic result. It cuts away alike sectarian defects and Roman 
pretensions. If accepted by those non-catholic, it will supplement 
the want of one, and dispel the illusions of the others. 

Let us, with this as a purpose before us, sketch out the growth 
of Christianity, and the undesigned but inevitable witness to its 
power, which the letters of the martyr Bishop Ignatius supply. 

Ever since the dwellers in Pontus and Asia, and the strangers 
of Rome had carried back to their homes the tale of the wondrous 
addresses they had heard in the Holy City, and the new-born 
hopes of a higher life, there had been growing up a sect of men, 
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religionists of a class unknown to any of the priests at the thousand 
shrines that claimed a state protection. The state knew them not, 
or, when its attention was arrested, scorned them. Nero used 
them to cover up the odium of his firing Rome, and burnt many 
of them for the amusement of the public. Two of their chief men 
he had certainly executed. One, a feeble old man, possessed of 
wonderful oratorical powers, because he was a Roman citizen, was 
beheaded without the Ostian Gate. The other, a fool-hardy old 
Jew, was crucified on the Mons Janiculum. These examples did 
not deter others from entering this secret body ; and Domitian, 
alarmed by the rumors of a kingdom under the Jesus whom Pilate 
had crucified, and wh» was now asserted to be alive, sent for all 
the kinsmen of this Jesus, and examined them. He also caused a 
search for the chief leaders. One he banished to Patmos. He 
found the infection even in his own family. Flavius Clemens and 
his wife, Flavia Domitilla, were convicted. Flavius was executed, 
and Flavia, being his own niece, was banished to the isle of Pan- 
datilla. The good Nerva, pitying their folly, and to undo the 
cruelties of the insane Domitian, restored the banished to their 
homes. But neither did clemency nor cruelty seem to affect the 
growth of this religio illicita, this impious sect. The imperial of- 
ficers watched it with so close a curiosity that they had to restrain 
their tools, the infamous informers, to prevent revelations affecting 
leading families. This evil had grown so much that Nerva, by 
edict, forbade accusations from slaves to be received against their 
masters. It was exhibiting itself as a vast net, crossing in slen- 
der but strong lines whole provinces, knotted into strong knots in 
the cities and influential centres. The Euphraitic provinces, Asia 
Proconsularis, Egypt, Arabia, Rome, the Greek provinces and 
islands, all were tainted. The condition of things was alarming. 
What was to be done? What did this secret body mean? 
It was doubly puzzling, for its very conceptions of belief were in- 
comprehensible. Was a resurrection taught? That were a folly, 
a bowshot beyond the vagaries of the myths. A kingdom then? 
That might be; but it was a strange, aimless plot, without apparent 
objective purpose. A renovation of society ? That was a dream, 
against all daily experience. The affair was puzzling What it 
meant, in the face of such terrible persecutions, was beyond the 
comprehension of the ministers of the internal police of the em- 
pire. But it was well to watch it. It certainly included some of 
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high rank. From the Cexsar’s household, nay, family, even down to 
the veriest slave, this sect was gathering in all with impartiality. 
Only one thing was universally agreed upon. They were all a 
despicable set of miserable atheists. 

Trajan succeeds Nerva, and he sends his beloved Pliny to 
govern the mismanaged Bithynia. In the delightful correspond- 
ence between the camp-trained, battle-worn soldier, and the 
lawyer litterateur, who ranked as the most polished, persuasive 
orator of his day, we find the first distinct record of a personal 
contact with Christianity. Tacitus had recounted Nero’s persecu- 
tion. A faint allusion perhaps, elsewhere, a doubtful inscription 
or two, sum up our contemporaneous notices. But Pliny’s ninety- 
seventh letter (L.X. which contains all the correspondence with 
Trajan), brings up the Christians of 102 a. p. in a business-like 
way.’ From the tenor of his epistle it is probable that this was 
the first contact he had had with the Christians, though not his 
first acquaintance with their name. He writes to his fast friend, 
the Emperor, — 

“It is my bounden duty, my lord, to refer all doubtful matters to you. 
For who can better guide my endeavors or instruct my ignorance? I 
have never before taken part in the judicial examination of Christians, 
so that I know not what, or how severe, a sentence is usual, or even 
what should be elicited. Not less anxiously do I hesitate, whether there 
should be a distinction of ages — of the tender from the strong; whether 
pardon should be given on repentance; or whether to give up him who 
is really a Christian; or should the crimes adhering to the mere name 
(when open guilt is wanting) be punished? Meanwhile I have acted 
thus upon those reported before me as Christians. — I asked them if they 
were Christians? Those who owned it, I interrogated a second and third 
time, threatening torture. Those persisting I ordered to be led away. 
For I did not doubt but, whatever they might confess, such pertinacity 
and obstinacy deserved punishment. Some guilty of this folly, I ordered 
to the city —they being Roman citizens. Presently, as often happens, 
this crime spreading itself by this treatment, many developments 

1 It is difficult to arrange the dates of this part of Imperial history. It were well if 
Pliny’s letters were reéxamined, as a whole, for dates. The text gives the usual date, 102. 
Dr. Mahan’s History in the margin gives 104-110. But probably in 107 Pliny was at Cen- 
tum Cellai (Civita Vecchia) with the Emperor, superintending some public works, and 
hearing causes. There are a good many slight traces which would give the clew to the 
years of the several books of the collection. But the tenth book contains Pliny’s letters 
to Trajan, separately. The previous books begin after Domitian’s death. In the VIth 
Tacitus is writing his history —in the VIIIth the history is finished. Pliny during this 
time was not in Bithynia. 
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(species) were brought out. An anonymous list was handed in contain- 
ing the names of many who (then) denied (to me) that they were or had 
been Christians. So in my presence they prayed to the gods, and offered 
wine and incense to your statue, which I directed to be brought in with the 
images of the gods. These acts, it was said, could not be compelled from 
true Christians. Such, then, I discharged. The rest named in the list 
confessed themselves Christians, and presently denied it, saying ‘ they had 
been, but were not then,’ — some three — some many — none more than 
twenty — years back. All these worshipped your image and the gods, and 
cursed Christ. They affirmed, however, that this was the sum of their 
fault or error: they were wont to assemble before dawn on a stated 
day, and chant responsively a hymn to Christ; they bound themselves 
by a vow not to commit any crime,— nor theft, nor robbery, nor adul- 
tery, nor to break their word, nor to fail in a trust; having done these 
things, they were wont to depart, and to collect again to partake of food 
together, but harmlessly. They gave this up on my edict, in which, by 
your mandate, I forbade illegal assemblies. I then deemed it necessary 
to determine the truth of this, even by torture, from two maids whom they 
called deaconesses. I learned nothing further of this wicked and extrav- 
agant superstition. Now, the result of this investigation being reported, 
I ask for instructions. For the affair seems to deserve advice because of 
the numbers involved. Many of every age and rank and of both sexes are 
and will be endangered. Neither is the contagion limited to the towns, 
but has spread to the villages and country, where it may possibly be stayed 
and corrected. But this has resulted, that the almost desolated temples 
begin to be thronged again, and disused solemn rites resumed, and victims 
find more frequent buyers. From which it may be concluded that the 
mass of the people may be reclaimed if space for changing be granted.” 


The answer of the Emperor, which was afterwards published as 
an edict, approves of the governor's course, and commends modera- 
tion. It restrains the detectives from giving information, but does 
not dismiss any legal accusation. But while imitating Nerva’s 
mildness, Trajan, bred in camps and careless of human life, would 
not positively repress the bigotry, cruelty, or fanaticism of the 
inferior officers ; so that, after this, Simeon of Jerusalem (to 
take a notable example) had suffered by his consent, if not by his 
command. 

We can see, then, the rapid growth of the Church, as it is 
shown three years after the death of the beloved apostle. The 
boasts of Tertullian, eighty years after, were no extravagance. 
The growth which Pliny encountered was not in any sense 
peculiarly more rapid than elsewhere. 
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Now let us turn to the conduct of a prominent Christian leader. 
Ignatius stands forth as a chief of the Church in Asia Minor. He 
was a pupil of St. John, and the third occupant of the episcopal 
chair in the important Christian centre of Antioch. He had 
already displayed zeal, energy, and fearlessness in the persecution 
under Domitian. Now when, in spite of the well intentioned edict, 
trouble and danger began to thicken around the Church, he 
girded himself to set an example befitting a pupil of St. John, 
and a successor of St. Paul. He was already well advanced in 
years.! Fourteen years have passed since the imperial edict had 
been published. The Emperor, preparing for his Parthian expe- 
dition, was at Antioch. St. Ignatius, understanding that legally 
illegal persecution was not to be relaxed, resolved to come forward 
without waiting to be accused or summoned. Therefore he pre- 
sented himself at the palace, early on a bright morning. It was a 
bold and forward movement. It took the opportunity by the 
forelock, and put the Bishop, without ostentation, in the very front 
of observation. Probably Ignatius overestimated the immediate 
dangers of persecution, but the example he thought needful has 
been of eminent service to the Church to this day. The Emperor 
at once addressed him : — 

“What devilish wretch are you, thus hastening to transgress 
our express orders, persuading others to their own destruction.” 

Ignatius replied, “ No one can call Theophorus a devilish wretch, 
for the devils flee from God’s servants ; but if I am hateful to them, 
and you call me wretch toward the devils, I own it, for, having 
Christ the heavenly King, I dissolve their snares.” 

** And who is Theophorus ? ” 

Ignatius responded, ** He wko has Christ in his heart.” 

Trajan rejoined, “* We then appear to you not to have gods 
whom we may use as fellow-fighters against enemies ?” 

Ignatius answered, “ Through error you worship the demons 
of the Gentiles as gods! For there is one God, who made heaven 

1 If we are correct in assuming A. D. 116 as the true date of his martyrdom, and that 
the tradition was correct that he was Bishop over the Gentiles under St. Paul, then he 
must have been consecrated Bishop defore A. p. 63. Sole Bishop after the death of 
Evodius, he endured the persecution under Domitian, A. p. 94-6, and was martyred A. D. 
116. If thirty years old at his consecration, he was eighty-six at his death. If he was not 
Bishop till after Evodius’s death, a. p. 68, then he was yet over eighty. Either date makes 
him far past his prime, and accounts for his eagerness for martyrdom as already having 


passed through the prime of his energies, and being most useful as a bold example to his 
flock. 
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and earth and the sea, and all in them, and one Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, the only begotten, whose kingdom may I enjoy!” 

Trajan said, ‘ Speakest thou of Him crucified by Pontius Pi- 
late?” 

Ignatius replied, ‘* Who has crucified beneath the feet of those 
bearing Him, sin with its author and every accusing evil, error, and 
guilt.” 

*‘ Thou then bearest in thyself the Crucified ? ” 

“ Yea, for it is written, and I will walk among you, and will be 
your God.” 

Trajan apparently had no more to ask, for the examination 
closed with this summary sentence: ‘“ We order Ignatius, who 
saith he bears about in himself the Crucified, being bound by the 
soldiers, to be carried to great Rome for food for the wild beasts 
at the public shows.” 

Hearing this sentence, the holy martyr exclaimed joyfully, “I 
thank Thee, Lord, that Thou deignest to honor me with perfect 
love towards Thee, as Thou didst bind Thy Apostle Paul with 
iron chains.” Saying these things, and putting on the chains with 
cheerfulness (first praying for the Church and commending her 
with tears to the Lord), as a noble leader of a goodly flock, he 
was dragged off by the fierce, brutal soldiery to be carried for food 
to the blood-thirsty beasts. 

He was carried from Antioch to Smyrna, where he was met by 
Polycarp, its Bishop and his co-disciple under St. John, with whom 
he exchanged mutual grace and intercommission. There, too, he 
was greeted by the Bishops and clergy of the nearest dioceses, all 
hastening to him as befitted so lofty a confessor. He was carried 
from Smyrna to Troas, and thence to Neapolis in Macedonia. 
And now, as he is journeying on towards the arena of the 
Coliseum, chained to the soldiers, whom for their brutal conduct 
he calls leopards, let us speak of those Epistles — his legacy to the 
Catholic Church. He found opportunity to write to the Romans 
from Smyrna; to the Ephesians, Magnesians, and Trallians from 
the same place ; to the Philadelphians and Smyrneans from Troas ; 
to Polycarp from Neapolis. 

It may be well to repeat here the arguments which make his 
testimony so weighty, both from his own character and from the 
internal evidence in his epistles. (I.) Asa pupil of St. John he 
must have shown early ability and aptitude, if, as the weight of 
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probability inclines most strongly, he was chosen Bishop of the 
Gentiles in Antioch somewhere between 58 and 63 a. p. As we 
have shown it probable that he was thirty years old at his con- 
secration, he mast have been converted in the young prime of his 
manhood, and have come under St. John’s tuition for some years 
previous. (II.) Again, the qualities that later his letters exhibit, 
and the reputation for administration which his conduct under perse- 
cution evinced, must have shown themselves before, and made him 
known both to St. Paul and St. Peter, as his consecration is traced 
to either indifferently by some traditions, and to St. Paul alone 
by others. The responsible position in which he was placed as 
Bishop over the Gentile congregation showed the confidence re- 
posed in his tact and ability ; for we well know over what dan- 
gerous questions this Judaic element could blaze up; and the 
fact that at the death of Evodius he quietly received the sole 
episcopate without apparent trouble from the Judaic part of his 
bishopric, repeats the proof of the confidence reposed in him. 
(III.) The third point is his forwardness to be martyred. It was 
no enthusiasm of the moment. A man at eighty, without great 
reason, would rather await the summons quietly than go for- 
ward to meet it. We do not think that a pupil of St. John 
would have so learned his duty. It was a calm, calculated act, 
done under the guidance of pure motives. He deemed the example 
needed. Already had he guided the Church in Syria through 
one storm ; now it was necessary to give himself for the flock. The 
deliberation of the action is very marked. Now this martyrdom 
“expressed” from him the letters which are one of the most 
precious monuments of primitive, nay, apostolic zeal. Their testi- 
mony, not only to Episcopacy, but to Church work, is invaluable. 
His action had far-reaching consequences. The Church needed, 
in very truth, his witness, The companion of three Apostles could 
not be well otherwise than competent to declare what he had re- 
ceived. A man at his advanced age must have been slow to 
change. If at sixty-eight he saw the polity of the Church altering 
from what his master the beloved disciple had first left it, he must 
have protested. The vagaries of youth, with its splendid visions, 
have long since vanished out. The fires of trouble and affliction 
must have burnt out all other from his heart, and taught him the 
value of the life in Jesus. At eighty he must have witnessed 
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against all change. It is the mark of old age to cling to past forms, 
After forty it is very hard to alter radically. And the urgings, 
insistings, and exhortations of his letters show settled purposes 
beyond any varying. From a Bishop of eighty every word must 
have full weight. These considerations make his testimony most 
valuable. 

We now pass on to consider the topics he discusses in his 
Epistles. They necessarily imply a multitude of believers in the 
cities, — not a single congregation, but such a large gathering 
that they are able to carry out consistently the customs and 
practice which Christianity requires, but which no mere congrega- 
tion, as we now use the word, could enforce. They imply organi- 
zation — superintendence — as fully recognized ; and he urges 
harmonious subordinate work. He implies, therefore, the existence 
of ahead. To imply less were folly. The aged Ignatius was not 
a man to waste space in proving their existence to the six churches 
to whom he wrote, or to Polycarp, his own dear yoke-fellow in the 
work. If his letters assumed a jot Jess than they do, we would not 
waste our paper upon them. They would be a self-condemned 
forgery. In this act of writing to them, the place and importance 
of the laity are implied. His own dignity as Bishop of Syria was 
recognized by the fraternal celebration of the Eucharist with St. 
Polycarp when he was at Smyrna, and with the Asian Bishops 
who visited him (** Mart. Acta,” § 3). We can justly infer the ex- 
istence of episcopate, presbytery, and diaconate from his writing 
thus to the laity. From Smyrna he wrote to the Romans what 
was then uppermost in his mind. The churches of Asia were, at 
his earnest request, offering public prayers for him that he might 
be dispatched quickly by the beasts, and appear before Christ. 
It was not from any fear, but that his example might strengthen 
the Church. It was for a happy passage from the grinding paws 
of the lions to the rest of paradise. With this filling his thoughts, 
he wrote to the faithful at Rome, fearing lest their love would 
balk him ; so effectual did he deem their prayers. He is urgent 
that they would not intercede for him with the authorities, but 
rather that “‘as a choir they would sing to the Father in Christ 
Jesus that he would find the Bishop of Syria worthy to be sent 
from the East to the West.” It is both significant and valuable to 
note that in this Epistle to the Romans this is the sole allusion to 
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the episcopate.! And, too, writing to a church that has since 
claimed a supremacy (culminating in a tyranny) from St. Peter, he 
makes to the laity, ignoring their Bishop, only this remark: “ Not 
as Peter and Paul can I command you: they were Apostles, 
I under sentence of death; they were free, I till now a slave.” 
In a salutation almost extravagant in its commendations, in a letter 
singular for its spiritual, prayerful tone, implying their possession 
of abundant charismata, that this is the sole allusion that can be 
bent to their claims, proves that these claims of supremacy are a 
forgery — unknown to the holy martyr. A forger as late as even 
the time of Eusebius only would have said more of St. Peter than 
this. It would be a far juster conclusion to suppose them without 
any episcopate because the Epistle is silent about it, than to twist 
these words into a proof of Roman supremacy ; especially when we 
compare this Epistle with that to the Ephesians, where precisely 
similar expressions occur concerning St. Paul (“ Ep. ad. Eph.,” 
§ 12). And note that no salutation is sent to their Roman Bishop 
— or shall we conclude that they were all Bishops? Nor is there 
a word of deference to the authority of Rome. 

But in his letters we find a community life implied, by refer- 
ences to a minute supervision in matters of detail, which our modes 
of civilization could not endure. But these interferences, as we 
should deem them, seem to be a matter of course. This was due 
probably to two facts of the every-day life. 1. The strenuous 


1 These are the Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons mentioned by Ignatius, whose dioceses 
are unquestioned : — 


Bishops. Presbyters. Deacons. 
Ephesians. Onesimus. Euplus. 
Phrontes. 
Magnesians. - Damas. Bassus. Zolion. 
Apolonius. 
Trallians. Polybius. 
Smyrneans. Polycarp. Philo. 
Reus Agathopus. 
Burus. 


In the Epistle to the Philadelphians he speaks of their Bishop, but neither mentions his 
nor the names of the clergy. More remarkably still, he does not refer to the clergy or 
Bishop of Rome at all. His reference to St. Peter and St. Paul is natural enough to one 
who occupied the episcopate in the city where they both labored, and which was the 
metropolitan see of Syria, if not the patriarchate of both the Asias already, as seems most 
natural, from the peculiar authoritative tone with which he writes to the sees under 
Ephesian control, but which, compared with the negative character of his letter to Rome, 
would be out of character in him. That he claimed such authority is evident from the 
implied tone of reproof, when he tells the Philadelphians that it was not impossible for 
them to meet him if they wished to do so. The difference between the two letters shows 
& consciousness of his independence and authority. 
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effort made to separate as far as possible the people from the 
heathen life and practices; 2. And again to the habit, from the 
constant out-of-door market place life (if we may use such a 
phrase) which was a universal custom in the countries around the 
Mediterranean, — to the habit of congregating about the church 
building. The church or basilica was built within a court with 
shady colonnades, fostering such a habit. These two facts, it seems 
to us, give an opportunity for a greater interference than we would 
tolerate. Other reasons could be easily added; but these two es- 
pecially serve also to illustrate the early church life. We see, 
then, how appropriately he could urge to do nothing without con- 
sulting the Bishop, not even to contract a marriage, to submit their 
personal difficulties and strifes to his arbitration. Such gatherings 
gave every opportunity for personal contact with the Bishop and 
clergy, which consequently would become a centre of unity for 
the daily life and conduct of the congregation. The detail he im- 
plies is found developed, on the religious side as well as in the pri- 
vate life, in the Apostolic Constitutions a century later. We feel, 

when reading Tertullian’s tracts, that he and Ignatius, though 
seventy-five years apart, and in totally different populations, yet 
insist upon the same Christian customs and usages, imply the same 
episcopal supervision. But this insistence but adds to the force of 
his testimony. Were he to have taken for granted, which the com- 
parative newness of their conversion did not permit, that they were 
thoroughly trained, a passing allusion or even a distinct declaration 
of episcopal authority would not have served for us at this age. 
It could be explained away. But ashe reiterates the necessity of 
united action, even in private details, under the Bishop, later 
readers are attracted by it; and its strangeness, calling proper at- 
tention to the proof for Episcopacy it affords, is accounted for, and 
shown to be demanded by the state of the Church then. They did 
not doubt the Bishop’s office, but were not thoroughly harmonized. 
We are more at unity in the life and work of Christianity, but 
some doubt the Bishop’s office. Again, intermingled with the 
precepts for ~ ‘=! action, he speaks of their religious life as 
connected wit. . ch’s office. A Liturgy, a Common 
Prayer Book, is implied oy his counsels: to be at one with the 
Bishop in the prayers, is a sure means of obtaining answers to pe- 
titions. The use of common liturgic worship is so harmoniously 
conducted that the congregation are as it were a choir chanting 
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their very intercessions. Indeed, so constantly does he use music as a 
simile or metaphor, that we can fairly deduce the use of a choral 
liturgic worship as common. To him is attributed the introduc- 
tion of antiphonal singing (the legend says by revelation) ; and it 
is very probable that he rearranged the music of the services, 
bringing into the Liturgy, which was Greek for the use of the 
Gentile converts, the temple music which his Hebrew flock had 
woven into their use. His position as Bishop over both, after 
Evodius’s death, would enable him to do this. We can thus only 
understand, by the fact that the services must be necessarily musi- 
cal, why he should write to the Ephesians: ‘ Your most bonor- 
able presbytery, worthy of God, harmonizes with your Bishop, as 
the strings to the harp. Wherefore Jesus Christ is hymned to, 
by your oneness of mind and symphonious love, and ye each are a 
choir, in order that being ‘ symphonoi’ in one mind, receiving melody 
of God in unity, ye may sing with one voice through Jesus Christ, 
to the Father, that He may hear you and know through whom ye 
do well, being members of His Son,” where the word members 
means also melody, implying a play upon the two words. Com- 
pare the almost singular passage in the Epistle to the Philadel- 
phians, and the allusion to music scattered up and down his Epis- 
tles. But, as in the extract above, the Bishop, Presbytery, and 
laity are spoken of as united in one common work under the lead 
of the Bishop, —again, from his anxiety to enforce organized 
work, giving us a testimony to Episcopacy. 

His warnings against false teachers are practical rules for us, as 
wellas for the brethren in Ephesus, and in Philadelphia, and Mag- 
nesia, and Tralles in Caria. In our doubts amid the plausible mis- 
belief of the time, it is as easy for us as for them to prefer to admit 
the false teaching than to trouble ourselves to examine it. The 
same fear of illiberality had its weight then as now, and led them 
to listen to the wild theories of Gnosticism, which had then begun 
to rear its head; or to accept the narrowness of Judaic self-asser- 
tion, which had not even then become a dead issue. They are 
both our dangers now. Against both Ignatius had manfully 
fought with all his energies while at the head of his see; and 
against both, a martyr in bonds, led by a weary road to a glorious 
death, he protests with his dying breath. We seldom read of a 
stronger steadfastness against unpopularity than the witness he 
bears of his efforts against false doctrine in the Epistle to the 
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Philadelphians. “If any preaches Judaism to you, listen not to 
him. For it is better to hearken to one having the circumcision of 
Christianity than the Judaism of uncircumcision. But if both 
speak not of Christ, they are monuments and sepulchres of the 
dead, on whom the names only of men are written. Flee, there- 
fore, evil arts and the snares of the ruler of this world, lest, being 
troubled by his suggestion, your love be weakened ; but all ye rest 
upon the same thing in an undivided heart. For I thank my God 
that I have a good conscience toward you; and none can boast, 
either openly or secretly, that I weighed any one down in little or 
great things; and I pray that all that I have said may not stand 
as a witness in this matter against them. For though some wished 
to deceive me according to the flesh, yet the Spirit, being of God, 
is not deceived ; for He knoweth whence He cometh and whither 
He goeth, and He proveth hidden things. I cried out in their 
midst, and said with a loud voice, ‘Give heed to the Bishop and 
to the Presbytery and to the Deacons.’ Some suspected that I 
would say these things as foreseeing their division, but I am a wit- 
ness bound to this, because I know (nothing) after human flesh. 
But the Spirit has proclaimed saying these things: ‘ Do noth- 
ing without the Bishop ; keep your bodies as the temple of God ; 
love unity ; flee divisions ; be ye followers of Jesus Christ as He 
is of His Father.” . . . . Ihave heard some say, ‘ What I 
do not find to the Old Testament I do not believe in the Gospel ;’ 
and when I reply, ‘It is written,’ they answer, ‘ Where is it 
found?’ But Jesus Christ is my first principle ; His cross and 
death, and resurrection, and the faith through Him, the inviolate 
axioms in which I long to be justified by your prayer.” (“ Ep. ad 
Philad.,” §$ 6,7, 8.) And again to the Ephesians, “ Let no one 
deceive you, nor be ye led astray, being wholly God’s. . . . I 
know that some went over to you holding false doctrine, whom ye 
would not permit to sow it among you, stopping your ears not to 
receive the seed from them” (§§ 8, 9). Again to the Magnesians 
he writes : “ Be not deceived by strange doctrines, nor by old myths, 
which are useless ; for if we yet live under the Jewish law, we con- 
fess that we have not received grace. For the holiest prophets 
lived according to Christ Jesus. Wherefore they were persecuted, 
being inspired by his grace, to fully satisfy the unbelieving that 
God is One who manifested Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, 
who is His everlasting Word, not issuing from Sigé (the Gnostic 
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eon Silence), who hath in all things well pleased Him who sent 
Him. If, therefore, those who had turned to the ancient doctrines 
came to the newness of hope, no longer observing Sabbaths but 
living according to the life of the Lord’s Day, in which our life 
arose through Him and His death, which some deny; by which 
mystery we receive (grace) to believe, and by the same are we 
supported that we may be found disciples of Jesus Christ, our only 
Master, — how can we live without Him? whose disciples the 
prophets were, as by the Spirit they expected Him as Master,” and 
this just expectation having come, He raised them from the dead 
(cf. Matt. xxvii. 52). (** Ep. ad Magnes.” §§ 8, 9.) None perhaps 
could be better able to measure the extent of these evils that were 
threatening the Church. He had been under the training care of St. 
John, whose sad words, “for if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us,” had pressed their full force into his 
mind. Doubtless he was filled with the warnings that his master had 
written by the Spirit to the seven churches, to three of whom he 
was writing now, warning them of the same errors and dangers. 
He had just been taken from the pastoral care of the double con- 
gregations in Antioch, and had seen, with foreboding glance, the 
dangers that lurked there, ready to break out at the first moment. 
And indeed, as we have said, the dangers of which he warned the 
Church in Asia are our dangers too. The only chart by which 
each can steer clear of the wild vagaries on the one hand, and the 
narrow literalness on the other, now abroad in the unthinking 
semi-religious world, is the guidance he gives us, “* Give heed to 
the Bishop and the clergy.” 

We had marked another subject of church life to illustrate by 
quotations from the martyr’s Epistles, — the minor spiritual life, — 
for which he gives hints which imply a larger and fuller training, 
already regularly given and received. 

But we have already exceeded our limits. The subjects upon 
which he speaks, either directly or by inference, are much more 
numerous than are generally supposed ; and if we have drawn any 
of our readers to look upon these precious Epistles as the great 
Bishop Pearson did, he will find them something more living than 
a mere armory from which to draw weapons in defense of the 
apostolic order of Bishops, and will desire more than the hasty 
glimpse into the earnest, working, growing life of Christianity. 
He will see the Church fighting foes without and foes within, and 
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pressing forward the completion of that conquest her Lord has 
given her, which her own divisions has delayed. He will note that 
with the change of the accidents incidental to a varying expanding 
civilization, the substance of both her own constitution, and the 
conditions of her antagonism to the world, is unchanged and 
unchangeable. He will note the perfect adaptation and flexibility 
the Catholic Church exhibits, and will contrast it with the blind 
obstinacy of the Romanist clinging to lifeless issues which once 
gave her power, and with the ignorant perversity of the sectarian 
who grasps at immediate popularity, careless of principle. We 
hope we have quoted enough to prove the vanity of the preten- 
sions of the one, and the emptiness of the cavilings of the other. 
At least we hope to have led the reader to study St. Ignatius’ 
Epistles for himself, and we are sure that his own researches will 
amply confirm our indications. 

Let us now resume the little remainder of the narrative of his 
journey, and the final scene of his martyrdom. We left him at 
Smyrna in the conversation of his dear fellow Bishop the Angel 
Polycarp. From thence his guards carried him to Troas and 
across to Macedonia, to Neapolis, directly in the track of one of St. 
Paul’s great journeys, and then through Philippi across to Epedam- 
nos — the Dyrrachium of the civil war. There they took ship (for 
several clergy, perhaps among them the deacon Burrhus, accom- 
panied them) and sailed down the Adriatic, past Rhegium, up to 
their port Puteoli.. But a violent storm drove them up to the 
Portus Romanus, much to the disappointment of the Bishop, who 
evidently was following with delight the path of his illustrious 
predecessor St. Paul. Then the little band of the hardened 
soldiery roughly treating the old Martyr and of the attendant 
Clergy sadly counting the few days yet remaining on earth to their 
beloved Bishop, and of the stout-hearted and happy man, pushed 
on up to Rome to be in time for the Saturnalia. They were met 
by the Christians from Rome, who joined the escort to the city. 
It was said that an effort could yet be made to persuade the people 
to spare Ignatius even in the amphitheatre, but he earnestly be- 
sought them not to interfere. But little delay intervened. The 
Saturnalia were being celebrated, and on the 20th of December he 
was led into the arena and presented to the wild beasts. His end 
was quick, for they rushed on him at once. His wish that the jaws 
of the beasts would grind him, the corn of God, into pure bread for 
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Christ was granted. No relics but some of the large bones were 
collected, which were carried to Antioch and deposited there as a 
precious treasure. So confessed before the world one of the bravest 
and most earnest of the Martyrs and Bishops of the Church. His 
witness was a double one, — before his own generation in the weary 
way from Antioch to Rome, and then in the amphitheatre before 
that vast cruel populace ; and before the world so long as time 
shall last, in those writings which his anxiety, truly apostolic in its 
depth and earnestness, pressed from him—the bold doctrines 
which prove that Christianity and the Church are identical, and 
the witness that he so received them from St. John his father in the 
faith, and from St. Paul and St. Peter his predecessors in his 
Episcopate. 





Art. IX.— ROMISH SAINT WORSHIP. 


Tuer: is an Article in the ** Catholic World ” for September last, 
on the “ Veneration of Saints and Holy Images,” which has 
recently attracted our attention. It is written with the intention 
of showing the intrinsic harmony of the Romish doctrine and prac- 
tice on the subject with “‘ Christian first principles, and refuting 
the objections derived from these first principles against them.” 
Taken in its whole scope, it is as an argument altogether fallacious, 
involving a confusion of important distinctions, and an unwarrant- 
able leaping at conclusions, and resting on a principle which, if 
not demonstrably false, is fairly open to dispute. Yet so ably and 
adroitly is the argument conducted, and with such an air of quiet 
superiority — not to say cool audacity — and with such a blending 
of the true with the false, of the relevant with the irrelevant, 
as makes it well fitted to mislead those who are not practiced 
in the discrimination of subtle confusions of terms and of thought, 
and who have not besides made themselves accurately acquainted 
with all that constitutes authoritative Roman doctrine on the 
subject, — not only that which is expressed in the Tridentine 
decrees, but likewise with that which, prior to the Council of 
Trent, was, and has ever continued to be, authoritative, and, 
finally, with that which since that time has come to have the sanc- 
tion of authority in the Roman Church. 

There are a great many things in the Article in question which 
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have no bearing at all, certainly no decisive bearing, upon the 
main question between us and the Romanists,—the question, 
namely, of idolatrous doctrine and practice. For instance, there 
is much that is truly said in regard to the respect, reverence, or 
veneration that is due to holy places or to sacred objects, made 
such by consecration or association. It rests upon, however, the 
basis not of “ Christian first principle,” but of a general principle 
in the constitution of human nature. We all, Protestants as well 
as Romanists, recognize it as an instinct of the same sort as that 
which prompts us to uncover ourselves in church, and the like 
reverent observances. We have no quarrel with anything that 
comes fairly from the natural and just operation of this sentiment. 
It is a sentiment which may indeed quite possibly be carried to a 
superstitious extent, or be made the basis of practices that are 
inexpedient and harmful in their influence. But within its proper 
limits, its operation may be as salutary as it is natural. It is only 
necessary to remember that it cannot be pleaded in justification of 
anything properly idolatrous. 

Much, undoubtedly, may be said in behalf of the Roman venera- 
tion of holy images, relics, and the like, as having their root in a 
natural instinct of the human heart,—the same instinct that 
makes us kiss the miniature of a beloved person, and wear it next 
our heart, and which makes precious to us any memento of those 
we have loved and lost. The prompting of this instinctive senti- 
ment does not, however, render every Romish practice referable 
to it necessarily unobjectionable, which is all we have now to say 
on this point. 

There are other matters in the Article — some of them objec- 
tionable and some unobjectionable — which we omit from present 
notice as not relevant to the main question. 

As to the veneration of Saints, we admit the principle — not 
as a “ Christian first principle,” but as a principle in the moral 
constitution of human nature — which prompts us to the sentiment 
of respect, reverence, veneration (if so it pleases any one to call 
it), for the Saints as well as for all other human beings who are 
good, and in proportion to the degrees of their goodness. The 
technical distinctions of ‘ dulia” and “ hyperdulia,” are of little 
moment to us, and not worth debating about. Nor is it necessary 
in point of principle to quarrel with the term “ worship,” as used 
by the Romanists to express the respect or reverence due to the 
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Saints, so long as they are careful to call it a “ relative worship,”’ 
in order to distinguish it from the worship they technically call 
** latria,’’ — which, according to their own principles, is rightfully 
due only to God, — and so long as they are careful in doctrine and 
practice not to confound this momentous distinction. When they 
do confound it in any teaching or practice, they are — themselves 
being their own judges — liable to be justly called in question as 
possibly guilty of idolatrous worship. Whether in point of fact 
they do so, is precisely the question we propose to consider. 

But first we have something to say respecting a position taken 
by the writer in the “ Catholic World,” namely, that “ the incarna- 
tion is the principle of Saint worship.” For this position there is 
no Divine warrant. He assumes that all are divinely bound — 
and that orthodox Protestants equally with Romanists acknowledge 
themselves bound —* to pay Divine worship, or the adoration of 
latria, to the soul and body of Christ,” because of the hypostatic 
union of the Divine and the human nature in His person. Now it 
certainly may be questioned whether the Divine worship or adora- 
tion which we are undoubtedly bound to pay to the Only Begotten 
Son of God — very God of very God, begotten, not made, being 
of one substance with the Father — does not constitute the whole 
of that worship of latria which we are bound to pay to Christ. Is 
any portion or part of it to be rendered to His created human soul 
and body, even though taken into a mysterious, inseparable union 
with His uncreated Divine nature? The writer, as we have just 
seen, expressly says yes to this question. Yet, noticeably enough, 
he seems the next moment to shrink from facing his own assertion ; 
for he proceeds to say expressly that “the worship of Christ as 
man is necessarily referred to His Divine person, and terminates 
upon it.” To our thinking, this comes pretty much to the same 
thing as saying that as man Divine worship is not rendered to Him 
at all. It is not apparent to us how the language of the two asser- 
tions is to be reconciled. We are unable to understand how wor- 
ship of any sort can be rightly said to be rendered to an object, 
when at the same time the worship does not terminate upon the 
object to which it is paid, but passes over or through it, and refers 
to, and terminates upon, another object! 

Now, though we are far from intending to do what is not neces- 
sary for our present purpose,— to decide the question we have 
suggested as one that may be fairly raised, — yet we are equally 
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far from quarreling with the idea that lies at the bottom of the 
second of the two assertions we have been commenting on. On 
the contrary, it is to us utterly inconceivable that worship of any 
sort or degree — dulia, hyperdulia, or latria,— can in any proper 
application of the term be rightly said to be rendered to anything 
but a person, a spiritual personality, not as an abstraction, but as 
a real spiritual being. And although there is no mystery of the 
holy faith which seems to us more inscrutable, if we may so say, 
or about which we are more averse to indulge in speculation or 
positive assertion, than that of the hypostatic union, yet, as this is 
precisely the point involved in the question before us, we may 
reverently, and indeed must, remind ourselves and our readers 
that it is one among the most clearly determinate decisions of the 
Catholic Church, that in the unique being of our Lord Jesus 
Christ the personality is not at all human, but wholly Divine. 
From this it would seem to follow that it is solely to this person- 
ality — that is to say, to Christ as a Divine person, and not at ali to 
His human soul and body — the divine worship is paid; that when 
we pay this worship to the person of the God-man, we adore the 
God and not the man, — just as when we pay a suitable and 
deserved respect or moral homage to a merely human being, we 
pay it to him and not to anything that is Ais. 

But, as we have before said, this is a question we do not intend 
to decide. It is one which naturally, and, indeed, unavoidably, 
connects itself in the mind of every thinker with what the Church 
has declared to be the Catholic faith on the hypostatic union, and 
one which may, therefore, be justifiably, if reverently, raised. 
For our purpose a decision of it is not necessary. For even if we 
admit what the writer under review asserts, that Divine worship is 
to be paid to “the soul and body” of Jesus Christ “* because of 
their union with His Divine nature,” it would by no means establish 
his position that “the incarnation is the principle of Saint wor- 
ship.” He says that the veneration of Saints flows logically out 
of the worship of the sacred humanity of Christ. But the logical 
flow is not apparent of itself, and he does not make it appear. It 
seems to us an instance of what frequently happens, — a loose use 
of expressions that should only be used strictly. For what process 
of deduction can there strictly speaking be in the case? Granted 
that we rightly pay Divine worship (latria) to the ‘humanity of 
Christ, and granted, also, that we rightly pay the lesser worship 
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of dulia or hyperdulia to the Saints, what is the idea or principle 
which so connects the two propositions as to make the latter an 
evident and necessary conclusion from the former? We see 
none. We can see how both propositions might be made to “ flow 
logically ” from a common principle, and this—though quite a 
different thing from making one of the propositions flow from the 
other—is probably what he meant. The common principle, in 
his view, would of course be the union between the Divine and the 
human in the person of Christ, and also in the persons of the 
Saints. But then the question would be precisely whether in 
reference to the two propositions the union is of the same sort ; 
otherwise the consequence would not follow. Now, the union 
between the human and the Divine in the person of Christ is 
altogether peculiar, — the union in his personality, not of a human 
personality, but only of a human body and a reasonable human soul. 
The union between Christ and the Saints is not a “lesser mode” 
(as he strangely calls it) of being made partakers of the divine 
nature, but something entirely different in sort. Their souls and 
bodies are not drawn into any such union with Christ as His soul 
and body were with His Divine nature, and their personality is not 
at all subsumed into His. This the writer himself expressly says : 
“The Saints are not united to the Divine nature in one person- 
ality, therefore they cannot receive Divine worship.” The com- 
mon principle appealed to would therefore turn out to be not 
sufficiently common for the purpose of any conclusion. What 
necessity of thought makes the obligation of one kind of worship, 
based upon one ground, to involve the obligation of another sort 
of worship, based upon another ground? There is no sufficient 
analogy between a union which absorbs individual personality and 
one that leaves it distinct, separate, and complete. And whatever 
veneration we may admit to be due to the Saints, we do not see 
any necessity for admitting the incarnation to be the principle of 
it, in any sense of the word prineiple proper to the argument, still 
less for admitting it to be in any way logically connected with the 
worship of the sacred humanity of Christ, whether as a deduction 
or in the way of parity of reason, 

Our Church holds that there is a degree of the * inferior vener- 
ation”’ which the Roman theologians call dulia or hyperdulia, 
rightly due’to the Saints. She has set apart special days and ser- 


vices in commemoration of them, just as she also has in honor of 
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the holy angels. She holds, indeed, that goodness in angels or 
men is of the grace of God’s Spirit in them, and in men through 
the virtue of the incarnation. But we do not understand her to 
hold that the union thereby effected between Christ and the Saints 
is the ground or reason of our veneration of them for their excel- 
lence any more than she puts the veneration of the holy angels 
upon that or any similar basis. In setting apart days and ser- 
vices in commemoration of them both, we understand her to put 
it in both cases alike upon the general ground that the goodness or 
excellence, which through God’s grace they attain and stand in, is 
worthy of honor or reverence, and in proportion to its degree, 
although God Himself is also honored in the honor paid to them. 

But whether or not we rightly understand this matter is a point 
of small importance in comparison with the question, What is 
the sort of veneration to be paid them? This is the great ques- 
tion between us and the Romanists. They admit that to pay Divine 
worship to the Saints is idolatrous. They deny that they do pay 
them such worship. But notwithstanding this denial, are they not 
justly chargeable with rendering to the Saints a worship due only 
to the uncreated and eternal God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ? 
We propose to lay before our readers full and undeniable evidence 
—out of the mouths of the Romanists themselves—that the 
Romish Church is justly liable to the charge of idolatrous worship. 

When we charge the Roman Church with giving its authorita- 
tive sanction to the practice of idolatrous worship, we profess to be 
properly sensible what a serious charge we make, and what a 
grave responsibility we incur in making it. We do not make it in 
that spirit of fanatical bigotry which is so ready to believe upon 
little or no evidence anything and everything alleged to the discredit 
of the object of its aversion. We profess to understand and 
recognize the obligations of candor and courtesy in the conduct 
of religious controversy, and also to be aware that nothing is 
gained by forgetting them,—either for the cause of truth or for 
those who stand up in its defense. We understand, too, the dis- 
tinction between that which is in itself of the nature of idolatrous 
worship, and the guilt of practicing it, whether by a Church or 
by any of its individual members; and we have no disposition to 
intrude into the province of God’s judgment. 

The Church of Rome rightly defines idolatry to be the render- 
ing to a creature of that worship which is due only to the un- 
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created Godhead, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The Roman 


apologists deny that she sanctions any such worship of a creature. 
They allege that the worship they pay to Saints and angels — 
whatever be the terms in which it is expressed —never in its 
intention partakes in any degree of latria, or the worship that God 
has reserved to himself, but is always in every case to be construed 
as included within the degrees of that lesser veneration termed 
among them dulia and hyperdulia, which may be rendered to 
creatures, and therefore is not, and never can be shown to be, idol- 
atrous. They claim, therefore, as a matter of simple justice, that 
we should not hold the Roman Church responsible for any other 
construction of the language of its offices of invocation of Saints 
and angels than the Church itself admits and holds. Now, with- 
out meaning to intimate that there is the least degree of insincerity 
or duplicity in the matter of this allegation, we submit that we 
are by no means bound by it to allow the justice of the demand 
that is based upon it. For it is still open to question whether the 
language of its offices be not really of the nature of idolatrous 
worship, conflicting with the worship due to the Almighty alone ; 
and, if so, whether the disclaimer of idolatrous intention is a suffi- 
cient justification of the Roman Church for imposing or authoriz- 
ing such offices. We hold that Church to be justly responsible, 
not merely for its own intention in using language on this subject, 
but also for using the language it uses. It is not enough that it 
does not mean to sanction idolatrous worship. It has no right to 
sanction offices which admit of being naturally and reasonably 
construed as of the nature of idolatrous worship. Whether it does 
so or not is the question. 

: It is impossible within our limits to adduce a hundredth part of 
the language that may be found in the Roman offices, formularies, 
and other accredited writings, going to the determination of this 
question. We have selected only specimens. 

I. In regard to the worship ‘of the Virgin Mary. The only 
worship of her which the Roman apologists ‘admit their Church to 
be responsible for claiming or sanctioning is that called hyperdulia, 
or the highest worship due to a creature, to distinguish it on the 
one hand from the divine worship God has reserved to Himself 
alone, and on the other from the inferior worship of dulia due to 
other saints. There are four distinct classes of passages. 

In the first, prayers are made to the Almighty in the name of 
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the Virgin, pleading her merits, and offered through her mediation 
and intercession. 

“We implore Thy clemency, O Lord our God, that we who celebrate 
the Assumption of the Mother of God, may, by her intercession, be freed 
from all impending evils” (Post-communion Office for Assumption 
Day, Rom. Missal). 

“ We beseech Thee, O Lord, let the glorious intercession of the blessed 
and glorious ever Virgin Mary, protect us and bring us to eternal life” 
(Breviary (Norwich 1830) V. 155). 

“ By Thy propitiation, O Lord, and by the intercession of the Blessed 
Mary, ever Virgin, may this offering be profitable for us for our perpetual 
and present prosperity and peace” (Mass for Octave of Easter). 


In the second class are prayers addressed directly to the Virgin, 
imploring her intercession. This is the Ora pro nobis —so famil- 
iarly known to our readers, that we need scarcely cite any of the 
numerous and various expressions with which the Roman Breviary 
and the writings of accredited Roman authors abound. In the 
Lauritanean Litany are inserted more than forty addresses to the 
Virgin, invoking her under as many variety of titles; as, “ Holy 
Mother of God, Cause of our joy, Tower of David, Ark of the 
Covenant, Gate of Heaven, Refuge of Sinners, etc., etc., pray 
For us.” 

In the third class are prayers to her, imploring directly at her 
hands protection from bodily and spiritual evil, guidance and aid, 
and the influence of grace, from herself — benefits as of her own 
gift which God alone can bestow : — 

“Deem me worthy to praise thee, O hallowed Virgin! Give me 
strength against thy enemies ’’ —is a supplication frequently found. 

“ Hail, Mother of God! Establish us in peace. Loose their bands for 
the accused ; for the blind bring forth light, drive away our evils; . 
make us meek and chaste, free from fault; make our life pure” (Rom. 
Brev. V. 153). 

“Under thy protection we take refuge, Holy Mother of God ; despise 
not our supplications in our necessities, but from all dangers do thou 
deliver us, O glorious and blessed Virgin” (Rom. Brev. Aest. 146). 

Jesus and Mary are joined together not in the form “ Jesus, 
_ have mercy upon me” and “ Mary, pray for me,”’ but in one, and the 
same form: “Jesus and Mary, have mercy upon me.” Nothing 
is more frequent than this in accredited devotional writers, as 
Liguori and others. 
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In the Breviary a remarkable conjunction of the two names 
occurs : — 

“O Author of our salvation, remember that once being born of a 
spotless Virgin, Thou didst take the form of our body. O Mary, Mother 
of Grace, Mother of Mercy, do thou protect us from the enemy and 
receive us at the hour of death” (Rom. Brev. Aest. 145). 


Jesus is here bid remember his mortal birth, while Mary is 
prayed to for protection and deliverance at the hour of death ! 

In the office of the Mass, the priest about to begin the celebra- 
tion, prays : — 

“O Mother of pity and mercy, . . . . as thou didst stand by thy 
Son upon the cross, . . . . stand by me and all the priests who here 


and in all the holy Church offer Him this day, that, aided by thy grace 
we may be enabled to offer a worthy and acceptable victim.” 


The Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory XVI., in 1832, refers to 
the Holy Virgin as one to whom prayer is to be made “as our 
patroness and deliverer,” that she 


“may propitiously assist us while we write, and by her celestial in- 
sptration may guide us to such counsels as may be most salutary to the 
Christian Church.” 


In the fourth class we may put ascriptions of Divine praise to 
the Virgin. They abound in al! the services appointed in her 
honor. We must content ourselves with citing the following as a 
fair specimen : — 

“The Holy Mother of God is exalted above the choir of angels. . . . . 
The gates of paradise are opened to us by thee. . . . . Thou alone 
hast destroyed all heresies in the whole world. Deem me worthy to 
praise thee, hallowed Virgin. Give me strength against thy enemies.” 
(Rom. Brev. Aest. 598). 


We add to this a passage from an office prescribed by Pope 
Leo X. It is in form a most polytheistic ascription : — 


“To the most holy and undivided Trinity, to the manhood of our 
crucified Lord Jesus Christ, to the fruitful purity of the most blessed and 
most glorious ever Virgin Mary, and to the whole body of all the Saints, 
be everlasting praise, honor, virtue, and glory from every creature.” 


So much by way of specimen of the authorized worship of the 
Virgin in the Roman Communion. 
II. Nowin regard to the invocation of Saints. — We select from 
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the present authorized and enjoined Liturgy of Rome instances 
under four heads, as before. 

First, Prayers offered to the Almighty through the merits, 
mediation, and intercession of Saints. 

“We beseech Thee, Almighty God, that he whose feast we are about 
to celebrate, may implore Thy aid for us, that he may be for us a per- 
petual intercessor” (Brev. H. 545, 551). 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord, let the intercession of the blessed Anthony, 
the abbot, commend us, that what we cannot effect by our own merits, 
we may obtain by his patronage” (Brev. H. 490). 

“O God who didst adorn the blessed Pontiff Nicholas with unnum- 
bered miracles, grant, we beseech Thee, that by his merits and prayers we 
may be set free from the fires of hell” (Brev. H. 436). 

“ We beseech Thee, O Lord, that we may, succored by the merits of the 
Husband of Thy most Holy Mother” (Brev. V. 486). 

“O God whose right hand raised the blessed Peter when walking on 
the waves, . . . . and rescued from the depth of the sea his fellow- 
apostle Paul, mercifully hear us and grant that by the merits of both we 
may obtain the glory of eternity” (Brev. H. 149). 


Second, Addresses to the Saints, imploring them to pray for 
those who ask their prayers. Instances of such invocations are 
almost innumerable, and so familiarly known that it is needless 
to give particular citations from the authorized offices of the Roman 
Church. In the * Litany of the Saints” more than fifty different 
persons are addressed by name, and their prayers invoked, by the 
usual formula, Ora pro nobis, — pray for us. 

Third, Prayers addressed to the Saints, asking not their inter- 
cession, but imploring them to grant as of themselves the blessings 
desired : — 

“O good Shepherd, merciful Peter, accept the prayers of us who sup- 
plicate, and loose the bands of our sins,” etc. (Brev. H. 497). 

Pope Pius VII., in April, 1807, sets forth the following invoca- 
tion to a new Trinity, with benefit of three hundred days’ indul- 
gence to those who devoutly use it : — 

“ Jesus, Joseph, and Mary, I offer to you my heart and my soul. 

“ Jesus, Joseph, and Mary, assist me in my last agony. 

“ Jesus, Joseph, and Mary, may my soul expire in peace with you.” 

The same Pope, by a rescript, September 21st, 1802, granted 
a year’s indulgence to every Catholic priest who should say the 
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following prayer, in which the Son of God is made a sort of medi- 

ator between Joseph and Mary, and those who use the prayer: — 
“O holy Joseph, . . . . I beseech and pray thee by those dear 

pledges, Jesus and Mary, to preserve me from all uncleanness,” ete. 


In the office for St. John’s day, various Saints are invoked : — 


“Ye judges of the ages and true lights of the world, hear the voices of 
your supplicants; . . . . command us, who are guilty, to be released 
from our sins, we pray; . . . + heal our languid minds; increase 
virtues in us” (Brev. H. 243). 


We add from Cardinal Bona, one of the most approved authors, 
a prayer not indeed to the Saints, but to their fellow-creatures, the 
angels, imploring from them protection and the highest gifts of 
Divine grace : — 

“ Holy angels, be present with me, and defend me from the assaults of 
evil spirits, and from the snares and frauds of the enemy. Influence me 
with the fire which the Lord sent on the earth, . . . . ye seven 
spirits who stand before the Lord; . . . . succor a wanderer in 
this vale of tears. Cleanse me from all filthiness, and infuse into my 
mind the splendor of the Saints, that I may burn wholly with Divine love, 
and become one spirit with God forever,” etc., ete. (Bona, Op. I. 138, 
14, seq.). 

Can the Holy Ghost be asked to do more than this ? and what 
is His exclusive function, if it be not to do this ? 

Fourth, Praises and ascriptions of glory due only to the Supreme 
God, offered to the Saints. 


“ Let the companies of heaven celebrate thee, O Joseph. Thee let all 
the choirs of Christian people resound. . . . . O Trinity most 
high, grant us to reach heaven by the merits of Joseph.” 

“O Joseph, the glory of those in heaven, and the sure hope of our 
life, and the safeguard of the world, benignly accept the praises which we 
joyfully sing to thee.” 

“Joseph on this day obtained the rewards of eternal life. 

Him, therefore, reigning, let us all importunately pray that he, obtaining 
pardon for our transgressions, would assign to us the rewards of peace on 
high” (Brev, V. 485, 6). 


We might fill a volume with similar citations from offices im- 
posed or authorized by the Roman Church. But we have given 
enough for our purpose. We have adduced four classes of cita- 
tions, in order that the whole case might be under the eye of our 
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readers. We wish them to notice the difference between the first 
two classes and the last two. 

It is obvious that the first class cannot be objected to as idola- 
trous. We have only to say: (1) that nothing like such prayers 
is to be found in Holy Scripture or in the practice of the Early 
Church; (2) that they assume what is untrue or without war- 
rant in point of doctrine; (3) that their practical influence 
runs counter to what we are divinely taught to think and feel re- 
specting the intercession and merits of our Lord. In pleading the 
merits of the Saints, they are especially objectionable. In saying 
this, we perfectly understand all that the Romanists have to allege 
on the matter of creature merits as the fruit of grace and resting 
in Christ’s merits alone. Theoretically, very nice and fine, — too 
nice and fine to secure the popular mind from harm, and not 
valid to justify the use of offices that in the obvious and proper con- 
struction of language are contradictory to Christian first principles. 

The second class contains nothing formally idolatrous. Nor is 
there anything in itself necessarily wrong in simply asking the 
Saints to pray for us. It connects itself with the natural impulse 
that prompts us to ask the prayers of tne good with whom we live 
on the earth. The thing to be said here, as before, is that there is 
nothing at all in the teaching or example of Scripture, or of the 
Early Church, that is in the least degree like these Roman prayers, 
or contains any Divine warrant for them. On the contrary, an entire 
silence is preserved, —to us a significant silence ; a silence that 
impressively bids us remember that there is One Mediator between 
God and man, and One Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the Righteous. This we should have to say even if we knew that 
the Saints could always and everywhere hear these prayers. But 
what warrant have we for attributing to them a power so much 
like that of the Divine omnipresence and omniscience ? 

As to the third and fourth classes of passages, we presume it is 
needless to argue to our readers that they are of the nature of 
idolatrous worship. They are so formally as well as implicitly. 
It may be also demonstrably shown that they are not only without 
warrant in the teaching and example of Holy Scripture and of 
the Early Church, but absolutely repugnant to both. We have 
not room to go into the proof of this. It is not, indeed, necessary 
for our purpose. The passages we have quoted speak for them- 
selves. They express a worship which is not only repugnant to 
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Christian first principles, but also to the principles of any pure 
theism or rational monotheism. The worship of the Virgin and 
Saints which tiey contain and authorize, is of the nature of Divine 
worship, due to the Almighty alone. It will be remembered that 
we have cited only specimens out of scores and scores of passages 
we might adduce from the present authorized offices and accredited 
writers of the Roman Church. 

We need not deny that the disclaimer of idolatrous intention in 
the setting forth and use of such offices is sincere, and that the dis- 
tinction between latria, dulia, and hyperdulia is honestly made. We 
need not deny that this sincerity and honesty may, in the sight 
of God who judges the heart, free those who use them from the 
sin and guilt of idolatry. But as a vindication of such language, 
they are utterly inconsistent and purely nugatory. In fact, they 
are nothing but subterfuges in argument. Jf the Roman Church 
had intended to sanction formal idolatry, it is scarcely possible 
to imagine language more decidedly expressive of such an intention 
than that which this Church has set forth, prescribed, and authorized. 
If it did not so intend, why, in the name of common sense, should 
language be set forth which in its plain, obvious, and grammatical 
interpretation is of the nature of Divine prayers and _ praises ? 
We shall not now attempt to answer this question, — to trace the 
causes through which this Saint worship has grown to its present 
development in the Roman Church. We have only to say, that, 
repugnant as we hold it to be to the pure principles of Christian- 
ity, it seems to us it must be —and we doubt not it is — corrupt- 
ing and pernicious in its practical influence on the religion of the 
great masses of the members of the Roman communion. 





Art. X.— THE LITURGY AND THE ARTICLES. 


Two historic sections have existed in the Church since its refor- 
mation. Within certain limits both were intended to be included. 
The reckless intensity of the age is, however, pushing many of 
their members into extremes equally inconsistent and pernicious. 
In the one are those who deny the obligation of the Liturgy, and 
dare to mutilate its sacred services according to their opinions or 
their caprice. In the other are those who assert the Articles have 
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no binding force on the consciences of Clergymen. Recently it 
has been maintained by a most amusing logic, that if no doctrinal 
formulary had been adopted by our American Church, that of the 
English Church would have been our inheritance ; but that the 
General Convention by establishing a standard of faith has 
vitiated all title to our maternal creed, and to the adherence of 
its own supplied no obligation, so that our Fathers nullified by 
their resolution the very object it proposed. Opposing both these_ 
views, we wish to show that the Doctrines of the Articles and 
the Forms of the Liturgy are most solemnly imposed on every 
Clergyman. 

And here let us deny in the beginning that between the Liturgy 
and the Articles there is the slightest antagonism. This is de- 
ducible from the Scriptures themselves, which clearly contain both 
the sacramental system and the evangelical system. If, on the 
one hand they represent us as regenerated by Baptism, on the 
- other hand, they describe us as justified by Faith. Divine grace 
is bestowed in the initiatory rite of our Holy Religion, not that the 
trust of the penitent sinner in his Saviour may be annulled, but 
that it may be strengthened; and is continued in the Blessed 
Eucharist, not to supersede the belief of the heart, but to promote 
the excellence of the life. The spiritual birth enjoined by our 
Redeemer in His discourse to Nicodemus, the faith made the con- 
dition of pardon by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, and the 
works required by St. James in his inimitable address to wordly 
Christians, are all harmonizing parts of the great system of 
Christianity, and are all essential to its completeness. Throughout 
the writings of the ancient Fathers, and the services of the ancient 
Liturgies, we observe the very same conjunctions of truths, never 
for one moment conceived to be irreconcilable. Let us take St. 
Augustin as the most learned, and powerful, and eloquent inter- 
preter of the Church in whatever relates to its Doctrines and 
Sacraments. First, what does he say of Farrn? Hear words 
which will satisfy the most evangelical Churchman : — 


“ But the true Mediator whom in mercy thou hast shown to the hum- 
ble, and sentest, that by His example also they might learn the same 
humility, that mediator between God and man, between mortal sinners and 
the immortal Just One, — that, because the wages of righteousness are life 
and peace, He might by a righteousness conjoined with God, make void 
that death of sinners now made righteous, which He willed to have in 
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common with them. Hence He was showed forth to holy men of old tha’ 
so they through Faith in His Passion to come, as we through Faith of it 
passed, might be saved.” ‘“*‘ What shall we say,’ says the same Apostle 
in another place, ‘that the Gentiles which followed not after righteous- 
ness have attained to righteousness’! And what righteousness? ‘ Even 
the righteousness which is by Faith.’ Yes, the Gentiles which followed 
not after the righteousness which is of the Law, as though their own 
which is produced by fear of punishment, not by the love of righteous- 
nesss, because they followed not after righteousness, have attained to 
righteousness, even the righteousness which is of Faith.” 


And now what says St. Augustin in regard to Sacraments ? 
Hear words which will charm the most pronounced Church- 
man : — 

“See, ye are on the point of being baptized! Then all your sins will 
be blotted out! none whatever will remain.” “There is one remission of 
sins which is given once for all in Holy Baptism.” “In Baptism, all 
debts, that is, all sins, are entirely forgiven.” “For that regeneration 
also in which there is remission of all past sins, is wrought by the Holy 
Ghost, as the Lord saith. ‘ Except a man be born of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” “They come both 
to grace; are both baptized; they enter debtors, they go out free.” “All 
sins were blotted out in the Sacrament of Baptism, all entirely, of words, 
deeds, thoughts, all were blotted out.” “ For he saith, speaking to the 
faithful, speaking to the baptized, all of whose sins have of course been 
forgiven them in the holy laver, ‘ Yet because by the grace of Bap- 
tism and the laver of Regeneration, both the guilt itself wherein thou 
wert born hath been done away, and all past acts of consent to evil lust 
in whatsoever deed, whether of impurity, or violence, in whatsoever evil 
thought, in whatsoever evil word, all have been effaced in the fount 
wherein thou didst enter a slave, wherein thou comest out free.’” 

If Augustin in his views of Faith and Sacraments represents 
the consciousness of the ancient Church, perhaps the English 
Church will find its completest type in Hooker, who united in him- 
self vastness of learning, simplicity of intention, and keenness of 
discrimination — all controlled by a heart pervaded with a spirit of 
piety, and a mind evincing the most admirable balance of intellect- 
ual powers. Not the excellent and gifted Bishop of Ohio could 
more fully express the very essence of Evangelical Truth. How 
admirable this exposition : — 

“ Satisfaction is a word which Justice requireth to be done for content- 
ment of persons injured, neither is it in the eye of Justice a sufficient satis- 
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faction unless it fully equal the injury for which we satisfy. Seeing then 
that sin against God, eternal and infinite, must needs be an infinite wrong, 
Justice in regard thereof doth necessarily exact an infinite recompense, 
or else inflict upon the offender an infinite punishment. Now because 
God was thus to be satisfied, and man not able to make satisfaction in 
some sort, his unspeakable love and inclination to save mankind from 
eternal death, ordained in our behalf a Mediator to do that which had 
been for any other impossible, therefore, all sin is remitted in the only 
Faith of Christ's Passion, and no man without belief thereof justified. 

faith alone maketh Christ's satisfaction ours, howbeit that Faith alone 
which maketh us by conversion His.” 


On the other hand, the statement of Hooker in regard to the 
Sacraments are strong as these indulged by the venerable profes- 
sor of Oxford, whose name is now inseparable from the system he 
advocated. He says, — 

“Seeing therefore that grace is a consequence of the Sacraments, a 
thing which accompanieth them as their end, a benefit which he that hath 
receiveth from God Himself the author of the Sacraments.” “This, 
therefore, is the necessity of the Sacraments. That saving grace which 
Christ originally is, or hath for the general good of his whole Church, 
by Sacraments he severally deviseth unto every member thereof.” “ For 
we take Baptism nor the Eucharist for bare resemblances, or memorials 
of things absent, neither for naked signs and testimonies assuring us of 
grace received before, but, as they are in deed and verity, for means 
effectual by which God, when we take the Sacraments, delivereth into our 
hands that grace available unto eternal life, which grace the Sacraments 
represent and signify.” “We receive Christ Jesus in Baptism once as 
the first beginner ; in the Eucharist often as being by continual degrees 
the purchaser of our life. By Baptism, therefore, we receive Christ 
Jesus, and by Him that saving grace which is proper to Baptism. By 
the other Sacrament we receive Him also, imparting therein Himself, 
and that grace which the Eucharist properly bestoweth.” 


As our Saviour, in His conversation with Nicodemus, spoke of 
the new birth through ‘ water and the Spirit,” and of everlasting 
life through faith ; as St. Paul inculeates burial in Baptism, and 
* justification by faith,” as St. Peter describes the Gentiles who 
had received remission in Baptism as yet “ purified by faith,” as 
the ancient Fathers taught together the highest views of sacramen- 
tal grace with the doctrine of salvation through faith approved by 
works; as the great Anglican writers constantly discourse in a 
similar manner, we might expect in the English formularies of a 
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reformation whose glory was the revival of primitive truth, the 
same Scriptural statements without explanation or apology. We 
will not be disappointed. The baptismal service less than any 
other follows the forms of the old Liturgies. Had our Fathers 
departed from the primitive teaching, here was an opportunity to 
have exhibited their change. What are the facts? The English 
office is far more distinct than the Roman office. The latter stood, 
even in A. D. 1549: — 


“ Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus, who hath regenerated 
thee of water and the Holy Ghost, and hath given thee remission of all 
thy sins: He vouchsafest to anoint thee with the unction of the Holy 
Spirit, and bring thee to the inheritance of everlasting life.” 


This was the sole reference to the blessing bestowed on the 
child. In a. p. 1552 the clause was omitted, and we have the 
strong and unmistakable expressions in regard to the infant as 
“ regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church,” and 
thanks are returned to God that “ it hath pleased Him to regener- 
aie this infant with His Holy Spirit, to receive him for His own 
child by adoption, and to incorporate him in His Holy Church,” and 
while the baptismal service is continued in the highest sense as a 
Sacrament of Regeneration, we find it stated in the Articles, — 


“We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works and 
deservings ; wherefore that we are justified by faith only, is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely is expressed in 
the homily on Justification.” 


Nor can the Creed of the Church be arrayed against the Lit- 
urgy of the Church. Sacramental grace is not more distinctly 
recognized in its Offices than in its Articles. Those who would 
array the Liturgy against the Articles must also array the Articles 
against the Articles. Do we have in the eleventh, “ Justification by 
Faith?” Turn to the twenty-seventh and the twenty-eighth ! 
After having been previously assured that the “ Sacraments are 
certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace,” we are told 
that — 

“Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of difference 
whereby Christian men are discerned from others that be not christened, 
but it is also a sign of Regeneration, or new birth whereby, as by an in- 
strument, they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church ; 
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the promises of the forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons 
of God by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed,” while “ the 
Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that Christians ought 
to have among themselves one to another, but rather it is a Sacrament of 
our redemption by Christ’s death; insomuch that to such as .right'y, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a 
partaking of the body of Christ; and likewise the cup of blessing is a 
partaking of the blood of Christ.” 


The Liturgy and Articles of the English Church, springing 
historically from the inculcations of Holy Scripture and the teach- 
ings of ancient Fathers; moulded together in the same great re- 
formatory movement ; baptized with English blood ; prepared by 
English divines; adopted by English convocations ; ratified by 
English Parliaments ; discussed, considered, revised during nearly 
a century — unquestionably present a compact and harmonious 
body of truth, only more fully expressing the great Catholic 
Creeds, and were supposed by their framers to teach the system of 
the Gospel in all the beauty and symmetry of its proportions. And 
this view, evident in itself, is demonstrated when we read the form 
of subscription in the English Church. The canon referring to the 
Royal Supremacy, the Book of Common Prayer, with the Ordinal, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles, requires the solemn assent of the 
clergyman as follows : — 


“TI, N. N., do willingly and ex animo subscribe to those three Articles 
above mentioned, and to all things that are contained in them.” 


Now, in the light of what has been advanced, we inquire what 
are the obligations on the conscience of an American Clergyman in 
regard to the Liturgy and the Articles of the American Church? 
In view of the looseness of our age and nation in what touches 
moral duties, the question becomes most serious. If the ambassa- 
dors of Heaven are ignorant of their responsibilities and reckless of 
their vows, we must not expect that the children of earth will be 
careful in promise and faithful in performance. Nothing can more 
thoroughly disintegrate and destroy society than violations of law 
and order by men whose prayers and examples were designed to 
conserve the world from ruin. Before, however, we consider his- 
torically the motive and arguments of our Fathers in the compi- 
lation of our Praver Book, we may remark how admirably they 
were qualified for their delicate and difficult Providential work. 
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The statesmen and divines of our revolutionary period were not, 
in the largest sense, men of extensive erudition. But they had vig- 
orous faculties. They had excellent discipline. They had un- 
equaled experience. They had unquestionable sincerity. They had 
marvelous wisdom. In the state, it was their work to explore the 
past and from the cumbersome systems of the Old World to lay 
the foundations of the New. Ordinary men, when breaking from 
the yoke of England, would have repudiated the government of 
England. They from the principles of the Monarchy they abjured 
constructed the fabric of that Republic which they loved. They 
were fitted not only to tear away the forest but to plant the field. 
They first guided the storms of revolution, and then from its very 
wrecks constructed an edifice founded on the great eternal laws of 
truth, and right, and liberty, and we cannot fail to notice a singular 
resemblance between the statesmen who established the Govern- 
ment and the divines who perpetuated the Church. They exhibit 
the same sagacity, the same wisdom, the same manliness, the same 
equipoise of faculties. The majestic Washington was not better 
adapted to his sphere in the state than was the venerable White 
to his sphere in the Church. To follow such men in ecclesiastical 
labors which were to influence a nation and affect a world through 
all ages, is a task at once difficult and delightful. Did they divide 
our Liturgy from our Articles? Did they frame a Liturgy which 
expresses one system and Articles which inculcate an opposing 
system? Did they, as sometimes their sons, relax the obligations 
of the Liturgy and intensify the importance of the Articles ; or 
did they exalt the Articles at the expense of the Liturgy ; or did 
they release our consciences from both ; or did they, like the An- 
glican reformers and writers whom they venerated, bind into one 
perfect system the Liturgy and the Articles, and solemnly impose 
them on every American Clergyman? In answering these ques- 
tions it is not our present purpose to reconcile the evangelical 
system of salvation through faith, as taught in the Articles, and 
the sacramental system of imparted grace as presupposed by the 
Liturgy. We believe these accordant, theologically and philosophi- 
cally, as that Predestination teaching this universe in all its parts 
and periods but unfolds God’s eternal plan, harmonizes with man’s 
liberty and accountability. In a subsequent number of the Review 
we may attempt an adjustment of truths which are too often con- 
sidered necessarily and forever antagonistic. Our purpose now is 
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to show that our American Fathers, taking for granted the con- 
sistency of Regeneration in Baptism, Eucharistic Grace, and Jus- 
tification by Faith, intended, in the Articles and Liturgy of the 
American Church, to solemnly bind both on the consciences of 
American Clergymen. 

This conclusion might be derived from the very principles de- 
elared in the Preface to our Prayer-Book. It is there said, * this 
Church is far from intending to depart from the Church of Eng- 
land in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, and worship.” 
But mere inference is insufficient and unsatisfactory. We proceed 
to show that our wise progenitors, with all the difficulties involved 
in English subscription plainly before their minds, after the investi- 
gations and discussions of years, deliberately and intentionally gave 
us a standard of Doctrine and of Worship absolutely obligatory. 

A meeting of Clergymen for a charitable object in New Bruns- 
wick, in May a. p. 1784, was the first definite movement towards 
the existence of our American Branch of the Catholic Church. 
New York, during October of the same year, was the scene of the 
second effort. It was there resolved to maintain *“ the doctrines of 
the Gospel, as now held by the Church of England, and adhere to 
the Liturgy of the said Church as far as shall be consistent with 
the American Revolution, and the constitutions of the respective 
States.” During the interval and previously, provincial meetings in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, had declared the same 
guiding purpose. The General Ecclesiastical Constitution, adopted 
by the General Convention in Philadelphia, in the autumn of a. p. 
1785, seemed a departure from the principles which had hitherto 
been professed. The Liturgy was modified. A service was intro- 
duced to celebrate the anniversary of our independence. There 
was an interference with the Gloria Patri. A clause in the Apos- 
tle’s Creed was omitted, with the Nicene Creed and the Athana- 
sian Creed. Some of the Articles of Religion were changed, and 
the number reduced to twenty. There were also other alterations. 
The proposed book never went into general use. It was repelled by 
the consciousness of the Church as differing too materially from the 
Anglican formularies and too greatly interfering with that conti- 
nuity of existence which was forever to unite the venerable mother 
and the youthful daughter. The American Church, possessing 
now the Apostolic succession through both the English and Scot- 
tish Episcopate, at its General Convention of 1789, returned to the 
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principles first announced as those which were to guide its Faith 
and Worship, and reduced to a minimum every difference from 
the maternal standards. Its Prayer Book was received not only 
with satisfaction but with enthusiasm, and will, without important 
changes, most probably instruct in doctrine and direct in devotion 
during ages of this world’s history. As the necessity of a Lit- 
urgy was imperative and immediate it was first adopted. The post- 
ponement of the Articles, as we shall show, so far from relaxing 
their obligation, only adds to its force, since opportunity was af- 
forded for greater deliberation and fuller discussion. The first 
record we find in regard to them is from the House of Bishops, 
sitting in Philadelphia, October 16th, a. p. 1789. We give it en- 
tire: — 

“This House originated, and sent to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies as follows: A proposed ratification of the Thirty-nine Articles 
with an exception in regard to the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh articles; 
a form for the communion of the sick; a form for the visitation of pris- 
oners ; a form of thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth; and prayers to 
be inserted for the visitation of the sick.” “This House received by 
Robert Andrews the ratification of the Articles, with a proposal for post- 
ponement, which was agreed to.” 


At the meeting of the next General Convention, on the 15 tho f 
September, a. p. 1792, it was — 

“ Resolved, That as the Churches in some of the States are not repre- 
sented in the Convention, and others partially, the consideration of the 
Articles of Religion be postponed until the next General Convention.” 


The reason of the delay here expressed only shows the deep 
conviction of the importance of the measure, and the great desire 
for full counsel and universal concurrence. It certainly adds 
weight and solemnity to the final result. In the General Con- 
vention assembled in Philadelphia on the 19th of September, 
a. D. 1795, — 

“The following Resolve was sent by the Rev. Dr. Andrews to the 
House of Bishops, and returned with their concurrence; Resolved, That 
it be earnestly recommended to the Churches in the several States not to 
fail to send deputies to the next General Convention, as it appears 
inexpedient that the consideration of the Articles of Religion should be 
postponed beyond the period of that meeting.” 


During this period two parties } were developed in the Church. 
1 The views of Bishop White, stated in his Memoirs of the Church, were undoubtedly 
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One with which Bishop Provost, Bishop Madison, and, at first, 
Bishop Seabury, sympathized, opposed the adoption of Articles. 
Very probably in this course they were influenced by the largeness 
of their Catholicity. They wished simply to plant the American 
Church on the universal Creeds. They wished to ascend at once 
to Scriptural Authority and Apostolic Institution. They wished 
not to traverse the stream, but proceed directly to the fountain. 
Bishop White and Bishop Clagget, and finally Bishop Seabury, 
took an opposite view. It was their opinion that we should pre- 
serve all the Anglican links of connection with the Primitive 
Church. Believing the English Articles in harmony with the 
ancient Creeds, they would if possible mar no maternal feature, 
and both from political and religious considerations, preserve every 
evidence of perpetuity in one continued existence. We pronounce 
no opinion on the wisdom of either view. Our purpose is simply 
now to prove what are historic fact and moral obligation. As a 
consequence of these conflicting principles, a standard, differing 
widely from the Thirty-nine Articles, was proposed and rejected. 
In the General Convention of a. p. 1799, June 17th, — 


“On motion of Mr. Baldwin, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to take into consideration the propriety of framing 
Articles of Religion, Rev. Mr. Walter in the chair. The chairman of 
the committee reported the following resolution, viz: ‘ Resolved, That the 
Articles of our Faith and Religion, as founded on the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, are sufficiently declared in our Creeds and 
Liturgy as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer established for the 
use of the Church, and that further Articles do not appear necessary.’ 
This resolution was disagreed to by the House.” 


On the 18th of June, — 


“The chairman of the committee on Articles reported seventeen 
Articles of Religion, which were read. Whereupon on motion of Mr. 


those which finally prevailed, and were intended to be confirmed by the action of the 
General Convention “ establishing ’’ Articles of Religion. He writes, “On the general 
question, whether it be expedient to have a body of Articles, it has always appeared as 
already hinted, that to establish them is merely to accomplish, by a general regulation, 
what will otherwise be done by individual ministers at will; and this, sometimes in a 
scandalous and intemperate manner. For instance, in relation to the Divinity of our 
blessed Saviour, and the atonement made by Him for sin, it cannot be conceived that an 
advocate for these doctrines will knowingly permit them to be contradicted in his pulpit, 
nor that a denier of them will permit them to be advocated or acted in his. Accordingly 
there will be Articles, written or unwritten, and the inquiry should be confined to the 


point of the most judicious depository of the power." 
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Bisset, Resolved unanimously, That on account of the advanced period of 
the session, and the thinness of the Convention, the consideration of the 
Articles now reported and read be postponed, and that the Secretary 
transcribe the Articles into the Journal of this Convention to lie over for 
the consideration of the next General Convention.” 


Finally the General Convention in the city of Trenton, on the 
12th of September, a. p. 1801, resolved as follows :— 


“The Articles of Religion are hereby ordered to be set forth? with the 
following directions, to be observed in all future editions of the same, that 
is to say, Articles of Religion as established by the Bishops, the Clergy, 
and the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America in convention on the 12th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1801. The Articles to stand as in the Book of Common 
Prayer in the Church of England with the following alterations and 
omissions, namely: In the Article VIII., omitting the parts alluding to 
and enjoining the Athanasian Creed; inserting notes under Articles 
XXI. and XXXV.; changing the XXX VIth Article, entitled ‘ Consecra- 
tion of Bishops and Ministers ;’ and omitting Article XXXVIL., and 
substituting another relating to the power of the Civil Magistrate.” 


In the General Convention which met in New York in A. D. 
1804, on the 18th of September, — 


“A proposed canon containing subscription to the Articles of the 
Church was negatived under the impression that a sufficient subscription 
to the Article is already required by the seventh Article of the Oon- 
stitution.” 


Which we here add to complete this part of our subject : — 


“ Nor shall any person be ordained until he shall have subscribed the 
following declaration: ‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to be the Word of God, and to contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation, and J do solemnly engage to conform to the Doctrines 
and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United 
States.” 

The crowning proof of obligation is founded in the promise 
made in the presence of Almighty God, just before the deacon 

1 A cavil has sometimes been urged which is almost too trifling for mention. It 1s said 
that by this resolution the Articles are “ set forth,’ not imposed. But how are they set 
forth? As established by the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. That they were not at first bound with the 
Prayer Book, was simply because the Liturgy had been for years separately published, and 
for supposed convenience as regards size. Both are now recognized by the General Con- 
vention and the Church as parts of the same volume. 
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kneels to receive that Apostolic imposition which constitutes him 
a Priest in our American branch of the Catholic Church. 

The Bishop asks, — 

“ Will you then give your faithful diligence always to the Doctrine and 
Sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and as the Church hath received the same, according to the commandments 
of God. So that you may teach the people committed to your care and 
eharge with all diligence to keep and observe the same? 

“Answer, I will so do, by the help of the Lord.” 

Would he learn the Doctrine he must preach? Let him turn to 
the Articles adopted by the General Convention as a standard of 
Faith! Would he study the Sacraments he must adminster? Let 
him go to the offices of that Liturgy framed to secure uniformity ! 
Would he understand any passage which may seem obscure? Let 
him interpret the Articles by the Liturgy and the Liturgy by 
the Articles, as expressing views of Doctrines and of Sacraments 
united in one perfect system by the combined ecclesiastical wisdom 
of England and America, and intended to embrace the teaching of 
the Scriptures, the practice of the Apostles, and the meaning of 
the Creeds. 

When we see the statements of the Divine Word in regard 
to Farru and to SacraMENtTS; when we see these expounded by 
ancient Fathers and enforced by CEcumenical Councils; when we 
see them repeated in the Anglican Liturgy and explained in the 
Anglican Theology ; when we see them, after the deliberation of 
years, after the struggles of an opposing party, after the refusal of 
a General Convention to dispense with a standard of faith au- 
thoritatively promulgated ; when we see their acceptance required 
in the act of subscription, and promised in the vow of ordination, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that every American Cler- 
gyman is placed by his branch of the Catholic Church under a 
complete obligation to receive her Articles and to observe her 
Liturgy ; and to suppose that between the forms of her worship 
and the doctrines of her creed there is any necessary atagonism, is 
an insult to her wisdom and a disobedience to her authority. We 
regard with mingled surprise and pain the conduct of men who 
violate her rubrics or repudiate her teachings. They have lost 
that nice sense of moral obligation which is the surest mark of a 
sincere Christian. ‘They have become untrue both to the history 
and the genius of the Church. They are perhaps unconsciously 
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swelling that fearful tide of lawlessness which perils not only our 
republican institutions, but retards the progress of our Holy Re- 
ligion, and the elevation of humanity itself. 

Yet while our standards bind the conscience there is permitted 
a certain historic latitude of interpretation. Where the enactments 
of the law are outwardly observed, no ecclesiastical tribunal can 
take cognizance of particular constructions. A Clergyman may 
entertain lower or higher views of Orders, or of Sacraments, yet if 
he submits to the canon which guards his pulpit, and refuses to 
violate rubrics, and mutilate offices, and invent ceremonies, he 
must be considered as loyal to the Church. He is indeed uncom- 
fortable and unfortunate whose interpretation of either Liturgy 
or Articles creates a discord in his heart and life; but he is respon- 
sible to himself for his unhappiness, and while he moves within 
the circle of the law is more to be pitied than censured. When, 
however, he repudiates obligation, and scorns authority, and grat- 
ifies mere personal tastes by unwarrantable additions to the service, 
or makes his individual opinions an excuse for omitting what is 
positively enjoined, not only is it to be feared that his moral per- 
ceptions have been distorted, but it becomes necessary that the 
Church should protect her dignity and authority, either by com- 
pelling his submission, or casting him from her bosom. Continued 
toleration is only prolonged weakness and accumulated injury. 
Nor will justice be satisfied with any distinction. Willful excess 
or willful defect are equally culpable. Since the decisions of the 
Court of Arches and the Queen’s Privy Council against ritualistic 
additions, every pretext of legality in our American Church is 
removed. Previously delay was excusable, since the most distin- 
guished ecclesiastical learning from the ranks of the clergy and 
the laity had pronounced that where there was no rubrical provis- 
ion in our Prayer Book the English law applied, and it was there- 
fore wise to await the decision of the English court. The plea, 
however, is no longer available. He who now waves his censer 
or lights his candles should as certainly be arrested in his rebellious 
course as he who invades forbidden parishes or desecrates vener- 
able offices. Nothing would so strengthen the Church by more 
intimately uniting her loyal children than the uncompromising 
enforcement of the law against all classes of offenders. But the 
principle for which we plead would rescue to us the majestic choral 
service, with all its adjuncts, as a part of our Anglican inher- 
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itance, sanctified by the customs of centuries, and used in the 
cathedrals of our maternal Church without distinction of party, 
and which would be sustained by the very English courts which 
have pronounced against the practices of Ritualism. 

And here it may be proper to meet one argument employed to 
excuse every laxity of interpretation and observance. It is urged 
that certain offices, as for instance, that prescribed for the visita- 
tion of the sick, are universally neglected, and that a permitted 
violation in one part destroys the binding authority of every part. 
But, we ask, in similar cases what are the plain provisions of the 
common law? Suppose in the civil court the antiquity of a cus- 
tom, contravening ordinary principles, establishes its authority ! 
Will an isolated usage justify a universal infraction? Will one 
departure warrant every departure? Will the oblivion which 
overtakes a single act of Parliament annul all acts of Parliament ? 
If this were permitted, society itself would suffer dissolution. And 
thus if the ecclesiastical authority has through inadvertence or 
inability suffered any canon, or rubric, or office to become obsolete, 
such a laxity, so far from releasing our obligation to observe what 
remains, only increases the necessity, since there is an augmented 
peril from a lawlessness and rebellion threatening at once the 
peace of the Church and the existence of the nation. 

The whole subject discussed in this Article receives ample illus- 
tration from the history of the last half century of the Church 
both in England and America. After the storms of the Reforma- 
tion a spiritual torpor settled over Europe only interrupted by the 
strifes of noisy religious combatants. Sects multiplied fearfully. 
The brilliant hopes of pious men were mournfully clouded. Amid 
the wars of the first Charles and the debaucheries of the second, 
the Church of England suffered greatly. Perhaps she erred in 
not gaining to her bosom the Presbyterian bodies. So preva- 
lent was the subsequent infidelity of the nation, so general the 
corruption of its morals, and so paralyzing the spirit of its Eras- 
tianism, that there was certainly some excuse for the sincere eccen- 
tricities of the Wesleys and Whitfield. Then followed a period 
when the most spiritual children of the English Church made Jus- 
tification by Faith their entire Gospel and reduced the Christian 
life to a subjective emotionalism. The negative Protestantism of 
the Reformation was substituted for primitive Catholicity. The 
ancient Creeds were depreciated. The CEcumenical Councils were 
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undervalued. The Greek and Latin Fathers were neglected. 
Church observance was pronounced barren formalism. Orders 
were disesteemed and Sacraments misinterpreted. There was 
danger that the Anglican Church should sink away from its Cath- 
olicity and become simply a respectable sect established and en- 
dowed by the state. A cold aristocratic dignity was chilling the 
energies of her spiritual life. The Church of England was some- 
what resembling her own stately but decayed and deserted cathe- 
drals — notable not so much for their utility as their majesty. 
Then arose the Tractarian movement, animated with a sincere 
desire to kindle into a glow the flames expiring on altars venerable 
but unfrequented. The appeals in behalf of Orders and Sacra- 
ments were popular, learned, powerful, unanswerable. They 
awakened the warmth of a more vigorous life. They breathed 
into many hearts love and reverence for the Church. They 
taught broader views of Catholicity. They inspired nobler desires 
for Christian unity. Then came a paper written by the uncertain 
Newman, and indorsed by the saintly Keble, whose purpose was 
absolutely to ignore that Protestant element of the Articles which 
grew out of their very history, and which cannot be denied with- 
out renouncing the understanding and deserting truth. From this 
extreme have unquestionably arisen those Romish secessions and 
Ritualistic errors which have disturbed the Church and shocked 
Christendom. Nay! more than this. The rashness of the Trac- 
tarians carried many persons into the very mistakes from which 
their efforts were designed to rescue the Church. Alarm was ex- 
cited when Justification by Faith was pronounced a “ tradition,” 
and men, remembering that this doctrine was the boast of Luther 
in his assault against Rome, made it not a pillar of the Gospel but 
the whole edifice. It became the great topic in the pulpit. It 
was converted into a substitute for the Sacraments. It was em- 
ployed as a test of Orthodoxy. It was so proclaimed as to impair 
reverence for the authority, the order, and the observances of the 
Church. It was sometimes made to answer for the whole life of 
Christianity. Thus in the Church where so much is objective was 
constantly inculcated experiences mostly subjective. Discords en- 
sued. Forms of worship and standards of doctrine were arrayed 
in hostility. What God had joined together man put asunder. 
Faith was made antagonistic to Sacraments. While one extreme 
depreciated the Articles and extolled the Liturgy, the other extreme 
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extolled the Articles and depreciated the Liturgy. While one ex- 
treme caused secessions to Rome, the other extreme caused seces- 
sions to the sects. While one extreme would carry the world back 
into a frigid medizvalism, the other extreme would hurry the world 
into a wild individualism. Both rest on the error that between Faith 
and Sacraments, between Doctrine and Worship, between Articles 
and Liturgy, there is a necessary and eternal discord. Both are 
ruinous. Both have been tried. Both have failed. Now let 
the American Church, Protestant in her temporary aspects, 
Catholic in her Eternal Creeds, plant herself on the basis of her 
Liturgy and her Articles as forming one combined, harmonious, 
and perfect system! Let her embrace not disjointed portions but 
the whole truth. Let her not be content with pillar, or foun- 
dation, or dome of the edifice, but exhibit the entire Christian 
temple, in its completeness, its symmetry, and its glory. When, 
besides, she shows upon her altars the flames of a practical benevo- 
lence, animating to noble sacrifices and heroic enterprises, she may, 
without removing her doors or leveling ler walls, expect the 
world to believe and enter. 

We can scarcely forbear concluding our Article with the in- 
spiring words of a learned and eloquent Bishop, which breathe the 
spirit of peace and truth, and will thrill with joy the heart of 
every loyal Churchman. In his recent address to his Diocesan 
Convention, he says: — 


“ We meet, as always, in the unity of the visible Church, with its his- 
toric Ministry, Sacraments, and Worship ; witnessing to Catholic truth in 
our organization, and ministering in its service by work and suffering. 
We meet in loyal recognition of our federate union in the ‘ Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.’ We meet in the 
larger unity of the Anglican Communion, conscious that fourscore years 
have only confirmed the bonds and verified the integrity of our heredi- 
tary estate. We meet in descent legitimate, and without attainder, for 
all that is Catholic in the Church’s faith, discipline, and worship, to hold 
it, or to vindicate it. We meet, members of a branch of the Church, 
which has never broken its succession, since Apostles went to British 
Isles, nor has ever yielded its autocephalous independence. Above all, 
it has never cast away any portion of Christendom by anathema or ex- 
communication. As far as any act or fact of ours goes, we are in com- 
munion with the Christian world. We have simply held our Catho- 
licity. 

“ A Radicalism broke out (easy enough to explain as the Church is sit- 
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uated in the United States) which assailed the foundation in Apostolic 
Succession, its principles of Sacramental grace, the old forms and words 
of the Liturgy, the separation of its orders, its Catholic breadth of 
opinion, the integrity of the English Reformers, and claiming almost 
revolutionary changes by minatory projects of disunion and separation. 

“On the other hand, with more thoughtful origin and deeper work, but 
with suspicious facts and tendencies, Ritualism, so called, disturbed the 
Anglican Communion. It conflicted with established order, modified 
our worship and ceremonial, and introduced, without authority, practices, 
ornaments, services, and discipline, not hitherto recognized in the Church 
of England or our own; especially a dogmatic symbolism of the Holy 
Communion, asserting what the Anglican Church had not thus defined, 
and which, perhaps, never had been defined except by the rationalizing 
terminology of the Church of Rome. 

“T have no conscious sympathy with any of these extreme views, and 
have never allowed myself to be seduced or driven into partisan affinity 
with either. But I feel assured that the great truths they, on either side, 
contentiously put in opposition, are in living harmony and indissoluble 
unity. We all, however, appreciate that there may be material of con- 
flict and lawlessness in a partial apprehension of them, and that each 
extreme view may find abettors and defenders. 

“TI cannot admit for an hour that there is any real antagonism between 
the historic Church, with its supernatural notes, and the free evangelism 
and deepest experience of the human soul. My whole ministry (poor il- 
lustration as it may be) has owed all its order to the full and unreserved 
belief and consciousness of what I thus state. The severest scrutiny to 
which I can subject myself — my past and my present — fails to digeover 
to me any conflicting change in my opinions or my teaching. Perhaps 
it is my shame, but things have changed around me far more than they 
have within me. I have utterly abnegated such terms as ‘ High’ or 
‘Low,’ where they are meant to imply discrepancy between Christ in the 
historic Church, and Christ in the human soul. No theological fact is 
clearer to me than that we put these in contrast where there is none exis- 
tent, and all seeming opposition between them is our impotent handling of 
the word of God. When they express anything real, they express har- 
monious truth from a one-sided view. If we appreciated each aright, 
and in proportion as we do so, we should find that they return each upon 
the other, to constitute saintship asa gift, and saintship as an achieve- 
ment. ‘The individual believer in his own regenerate nature, will rec- 
ognize in the Church — his objective counterpart — bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh.’ 

“ On this reciprocal relation depends the health of the Church ; and if 
we conceive a time when these factors shall have thoroughly permeated 
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one another, then will the Church have reached its highest earthly goal ; 
it will have returned through the steps of its period of development back 
to the fullness of life revealed by the Apostolic Church as the model for 
all time.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sarnt Paut. By Ernest Renan, Membre de I’ Institut, Author of “ The 
Life of Jesus,” “ The Apostles,” etc. Translated from the Original French by 
INGERSOLL Lockwoop. New York: G. W. Carleton, Publisher. Paris: 
Michel Lery Freres. 1869. 


Let us examine the great central fact in the spiritual career of St. Paul. He 
was a man possessing strong natural sense, a mind thoroughly disciplined, and 
a heart intense in its hatred towards Christianity. While on an errand of 
deadly persecution, he affirms that he sees a sudden light, that he hears a super- 
natural voice, that he receives a Divine command. Supposing that the transient 
vision and the vanished words might be construed into a delusion, dazzled into 
blindness, he could scarcely mistake the protracted darkness which followed 
that overpowering splendor. Not only were his senses affected, but his mind 
revolutionized. He sees truth where he perceived falsehood. He loves what 
he hated. He seeks the society of those whose blood he had desired. More 
than this. He preaches as facts the Incarnation, the Death, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, the Mediation of Jesus Christ, now believed a God. His faith, 
his feelings, his activities, all revolve around these truths as their centre. They 
become part of himself. They enter into his entire life. They are interwoven with 
the texture of his being. Now falsehood mentally darkens, perverts, distorts. 
It is the poison of the soul. But here is a person who, asserted to be living 
amid illusions, believing illusions, following illusions, preaching illusions, dying 
for illusions, yet evinces a nature attaining its noblest possible development. 
He reaches a typical manhood. He is the admiration of the world. He isa 
model for all time. We behold him “frank in his humility as the sincerest 
penitent, and equally joyous over the all-prevailing faith unto salvation; stead- 
fast in his adherence to his convictions, and at the same time cautious, consider- 
ate, and master of the finest and purest policy! full of enthusiasm, able to speak 
wondrously in tongues, and to rise to visionary and ecstatic states of mind, and 
yet unwearied in active practical labors ; speculative and profound, and at the 
same time a man of the people, and a servant of the congregation ; heroically 
strong and outspoken, and yet refined in feeling and taste as a virgin; eagle- 
like in his universal view and work, but not less considerate in his regard and 
care for the smallest details; an imperious and commanding character, and yet a 
most dutiful servant of the Church ; a cultivated rabbinical theologian, and at 
the same time a modest workman at atrade.” That aman so gifted, so educated, 
so sensible, so wise, so useful, so successful, should be converted by a falsehood 
against all his own interests, should profess a falsehood, should preach a false- 
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hood, should glory in a falsehood, and, after having sacrificed all in life for a 
falsehood, should be a martyr for a falsehood, and that in regard to questions 
not of mere intellection, but of facts sensible to ear and eye and touch, is far 
more improbable than all the miracles he believed and performed and recorded. 
You cannot separate the supernatural in the creed of St. Paul from the precepts 
of St. Paul and the life of St. Paul. Admit his own statement of his conversion, 
and you have a complete key to his character, his conduct, his writings, and his 
entire career. Seek to eliminate the miraculous from his history and Epistles, 
and you are involved in difficulties multiplied and insuperable. This will be 
obvious in the difference between the clear, learned, consistent, healthful, manly 
work of Conybeare and Howson, and this obscure, superficial, disjointed, 
sickly, unnatural biography of M. Renan. To a man who has examined the 
questions relating to the canonicity of the Pauline Epistles, the introduction to 
this volume will be amusing for its assumption, painful for its weakness, and 
contemptible for its shallowness. Yet there is a certain felicity of expression 
in M. Renan, a vivacity, a cleverness, an originality, which give to his pages a 
fascination for thousands. He throws over his works a species of delicious 
and voluptuous haziness, like that which sometimes softens the gorgeous colors 
of a torrid landscape. The soul becomes lulled by the intoxicating breath of 
brilliant poison-flowers. Genius sheds over its creation a spell under which 
pictures of fancy are mistaken for arguments of reason. The birth-place of our 
Saviour is invaded, and the scenes of His career explored, for colors to decorate a 
work designed for a misrepresentation of Himself, His followers, and His work. 

An extract from M. Renan, occurring in a volume where we expect learning 
and argument, will, perhaps excite a smile by its sickly extravagance, but will 
at the same time show how unsuited the gifted, flippant, dreamy Frenchman is 
to treat the solemn and momentous subjects on which he has undertaken to 
enlighten the world and the Church. “ The gayety, the youthfulness of heart 
breathed by these evangelical Odysseys were something new, original, and 
charming. The Acts of the Apostles, an expression of this first transport of 
the Christian conscience, compose a book of joy, of serene ardor. Since the 
Homeric poems, no work had been so full of fresh sensations. A breeze of 
morning, an odor of the sea, it I dare express it so, inspiring something joyful 
and strong, penetrates the whole book, and makes it an excellent compagnon de 
voyage, the exquisite breviary for him who is searching for ancient remains on 
the seas of the South. This is the second idyl of Christianity. The Lake of 
Tiberias and its fishing barks had furnished the first. Now a more powerful 
breeze, aspirations toward more distant lands, draw us out into the open sea.” 
What a rhapsody! The grave, solemn, historic Book of Acts, narrating sim- 
ple facts in the most prosaic style conceivable, without a start of surprise or a 
color of imagination, compared both to an idy/ and an epic — two forms of 
poetry the most totally different! The error of judgment is only equaled by 
the error of taste. It would be a miracle if the pencil of the Apostate Renan 
did not draw a caricature of the Apostle Paul, 
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Tue Eristie or St. Pavut to tue Romans. By J. P. Lanes, D. D., and 
the Rev. F. R. Fay. Translated from the German by J. F. Hurst, D. D. 
With additions by P. Scuarr, D. D., and the Rev. M. B. Rippie. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 1869. 


How interesting the situation of the Church when St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans! The Imperial City, first a prophetic scourge of idolatrous 
nations, was now enthroned on their ruins, and preparing by the unity of a vast 
empire for the universal diffusion of the very Gospel it was persecuting. Amid 
the splendor of her palaces and the pomp of her pageants, a despised community 
in a retired precinct was scarcely deemed worthy of notice, unless marked by 
some popular ebullition for exile, or for torture. Yet this society, composed 
chiefly of slaves and artisans, was organizing a power destined eventually to 
conquer the city, the empire, the world. It was evidently composed of both 
Jewish and Gentile elements in frequent antagonism. To reconcile their dif- 
ferences, by showing them a common humiliation in Adam and a common re- 
demption in Christ, was the chief aim of the Apostle. Jews and Gentiles are 
proven alike under sin, alike justified by faith, alike under the obligations of an 
evangelical obedience. This seems the key to the Epistle. But in its develop- 
ment how admirably St. Paul touches prejudices, improves circumstances, ad- 
ministers rebuke, imparts encouragement, utters warning, — at once humbling 
the ancient Jewish pride and the modern Gentile exaltation, — while he unfolds 
the whole theology of a subjective piety! We agree with the editor of this 
most learned and admirable work that “the Epistle to the Romans is the Epis- 
tle of the Epistles, as the Gospel of John is the Gospel of the Gospels. It is the 
heart of the doctrinal portion of the New Testament.” At the same time we 
should remember that it ought to be supplemented by the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The one presents the subjective, the other the objective side of our holy reli- 
gion. The one shows us that condition in ourselves which procures our justifica- 
tion; the other lifts us above to our exalted Saviour. The one points to the pro- 
pitiation of the cross; the other directs to the priesthood of the throne. The one 
exhibits as the centre of our faith the completed oblation on earth, and the 
other, as the inspiration of our hope, unfoids the perpetual intercession in heaven, 
While holding with Dr. Schaff that the Epistle to the Romans, explaining the 
great doctrine of a penitent believer’s justification through faith in his Saviour, is 
‘the bulwark of the evangelical doctrines of sin and grace against the obscura- 
tion of the Gospel,” we fear that this cardinal truth, separated from sacra- 
ments and duties, and cheering views of our exalted Priest and Intercessor, 
often degenerates into a mere subjective and sentimental piety. Nowhere is 
the admirable equilibrium so beautifully preserved as in our own Articles and 
Offices. But while guarding this tendency to exalt faith in an undue proportion, 
and make the foundation of the Gospel also its superstructure, we most cordially 
commend the vast erudition and industry displayed in this valuable commen- 
tary. Ifthe arrangement is cumbersome, the learning is priceless. 

VOL. XXI. 39 
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AMERICAN EpiTI0N oF Dr. Wittr1AM Smitn’s DicTIONARY OF THE Br- 
BLE. Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the 
cooperation of Ezra Axssort, LL. D., Assistant Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton, 1869. Parts, XVI., 
XVII, XVIII, XIX., XX., and XXI. 


Anglican maturity and American energy are united in this excellent work. 
The wisdom of the venerable mother is made available to the Church and coun- 
try by the enterprise of the youthful daughter. Thus are combined the liter- 
ary and theological resources of the two greatest Christian nations. The 
Churchman feels in the work a special, perhaps a selfish interest, because it 
bears so many incidental and invaluable testimonies to his own views, not only 
of Scriptural Faith, but of Ecclesiastical Order. We have so often given ex- 
tracts from the work, and written in praise of its merits, that we need not 
extend this notice. It is to be hoped that its patronage will be proportionate 
to the enterprise which has invested so much capital in its publication. 


Tur Common Prayer with Rirvat Sone. Edited by Wmtram H. 
Wa ter, Mus. Doc. New York and Boston. 1868. 8vo. pp. 82. 


Dr. W. H. Walter, who is one of our best native church musicians, has pro- 
duced an exceedingly neat little brochure in which he has attempted, after the 
manner of Mr. Redhead’s edition of the English “ Book of Common Prayer 
with Ritual Song,” to arrange the various offices in the American Prayer 
Book to the ecclesiastical notation to which those offices, when standing in the 
Latin, once belonged. Since the time of the Reformation, however, with the 
exception of the period which immediately succeeded that event, this kind of 
singing has become venerable, simply from its antiquity, and from the use to 
which it is appropriated in the Roman Catholic Church. Tallis and Byrd, with 
other composers of similar merit, have left us more rich and varied strains, and 
therefore have the preference, while the Cathedral composers themselves have 
bequeathed to our Church models of ecclesiastical writings, purely built upon 
the Church modes, and of consummate skill and excellence. Yet Dr. Walter 
deserves the thanks and support of the community in attempting to introduce 
and perpetuate in our Church what is, as yet, to the general worshippers, a mu- 
sical enigma. The majority of persons, who go to make up the congregations 
of our various churches, have very little idea of the simplicity and grandeur of 
the Gregorian chant when heard in all its ancient glory. Its total dissimilitude 
from secular music precludes all levity in the composition, and all licentiousness 
in the execution, but its simple tones have but little charm in the present day. 
Still, many will dwell upon Dr. Walter's modest little manual with delight, in 
which they can trace some of the melodies of the olden time ; although, habitu- 
ated to a more artificial and refined music of the present day, they may find it 
difficult to enter upon its study. 

Tue Mavay ARCHIPELAGO; THE LAND OF THE ORANGOUTANG AND THE 
Brrp-OF-PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Na- 
ture. By ALrrep Russet WALLACE, etc. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers. 1869. 


Mr. Wallace is one of those Englishmen who, to reach his point, would build 
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an iron boat at Birmingham to float in a lava crater of some South Sea island, 
and then, hiring a packet at Liverpool to carry it across two hemispheres, would 
import, if necessary, a drove of tamed lions from South Africa, to drag the 
same boat up the steep mountain-side, and then and there would launch the 
craft and sail in flame and sulphur across the crater, to have his way, or to 
study some matter of physical science involved in volcanoes. It is this plain 
English pluck which maintains England in a great eminency wherever sons 
like Mr. Wallace go. 

What he has done, as shown by his book, is this: After careful preparation, 
he has gone alone in among the barbarous races that people the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and for six years in a villainous climate and among very disagree- 
able savages, exposed to numberless hardships, and often sick, he has hunted in 
almost every aecessible forest and field for rare and curious creatures, from 
beetles up to orangoutangs. In these years he collected and brought for the 
English museums and the scientific world, 125,660 specimens of natural history, 
all of which were skinned, stuffed, dried, and bottled under his own direction. 
Many of these specimens are new to science, and are for the first time seen in 
England. Then, when he came home, he took six years, he tells us, to write 
this book, and therefore we find it contains a rare collection of facts about the 
very singular and rare creatures which inhabit the Indian Islands. As a scientific 
man he follows Darwin, to whom he dedicates his book, and therefore his theo- 
ries sometimes need as many grains of salt as his specimens. But after every 
fair detraction, this is a book to make the world wiser about its more solitary 
and singular children, hid away over the seas. Where there is so much novelty 
and value, it is hardly fair to specify any part as of most value. But certainly 
no man can begrudge the price of this book, after having read its story of the 
ways and nature of the birds-of-paradise,— those bird-angels, with flaming 
wings of crimson and gold and scarlet, who twitter and gambol and make 
merry among the great island trees, while the Malay hunts for them with his 
blunt-headed arrows, and the little boy stands under the tree, bag in hand, to 
pounce upon the stunned bird when it falls, to be stuffed for some such famous 
Nimrod as Mr. Wallace. In short, here is a fresh, accurate, and valuable record 
of the nature, life, history, and customs of a remote and romantic land. A 
very minute map of the southern part of the Malay Archipelago accompa- 
nies it. 

THe VILLA ON THE Raine. By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. Witha Portrait 
by the Author, and a Biographical Sketch by BAyarp Taytor. Leypoldt 

& Holt, Publishers. 1869. 


A German story, which promises at the beginning to be very readable, and 
to sustain the known ability and well-earned reputation of the author. But the 
lack of plot, the weak characters, and monotonous descriptions make the book 
seem spun out and tedious before we begin the second volume. Germany 
nowadays has a peculiar fascination for us Americans. It is not only the fre. 
quent winding up of an European tour, but is often chosen as a residence for its 
advantages of education, — so that the Rhine-land becomes in the end a home 
for many of our countrymen. 

In this way German literature and German stories are quite the fashion ; 
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but there is no reason for welcoming every immorality Miss Muhlbach histor- 
ically (?) depicts, or devouring every new production of German birth. 

The book has a few excitements, but lacks the interest of a well-contrived 
plan. The main character is a man with a fortune mysteriously made. From 
the dark hints one might suppose him to have been the blackest murderer, a 
bigamist, or to have wantonly broken the whole Ten Commandments. His 
sin (so it seems from an elucidation near the end) was owning a plantation at 
the South ; and in the act of cruelly whipping a slave, he was bitten by his vic- 
tim on the thumb, upon which ever afterwards he wore aring. It was said or 
supposed he might have choked the slave; so, on the supposition, he is called 
“ Cain.” 

We find nothing attractive in the descriptions of German life or Rhine scen- 
ery so forcibly painted in the “Initials” and other tales of that class, With 
the finish of style and often original dashes of the author, there is a want of 
naturalness among the characters, which makes us wish they would stop talking 
metaphysics, and gabble nonsense, or quarrel, or do something like the rest of 
the world. 

The morality of the book is portrayed in the principal heroine, who marries 
an old man for money and position, falls in love with a tutor, who is represented 
as a paragon of high-toned morals and rectitude. He returns the sentiment, 
and only does he discover his duplicity to her husband (his faithful friend) and 
his own sin when he finds a marriageable young girl, richer and handsomer, 
and therefore breaks the liaison. We get sick hearing of humanity and reason, 
and actually welcome on the stage the appearance of some Romish priests and 
their necessary mummeries. 

For an after-dinner book, on a hot day, one might select the “ Villa on the 
Rhine,” and perhaps fall asleep before the finale — for want of something better. 


Vanity Farr. A Novel without a Hero. By WittiamM MAKEPEACE 
THackERAY. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1869. Also, by the same 
Author and Publishers, — 

Tue Virernians. A Tale of the Last Century. 

Tue Newcomses. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WorLD. 


The novel has become a recognized power in the world. Even Religion has 
made it her instrument, and sanctitied fiction, by converting it into an advocate 
of truth. Christianity should seek to pervade with her pure light all literature 
and all art, and transfigure them in her own brighter glory. She aspires to a 
millennium of inteilect as well as of salvation. The novel, without the majesty 
of the epic, or the fire of the tragic, by substituting familiar prose for the forms 
of poetry, is thus always within the circle of common sympathies, and if less 
elevated and intense, increases in range what it loses in exaltation. It per- 
haps has its highest type in Sir Walter Scott. You find in his pages all that 
can interest either in plot or character. Everywhere there is the play of a 
delicate wit. Genial humor often provokes the quiet smile, even in his most 
dramatic works, and gilds with light the darkest clouds of grief and passion. 
You are as much moved by the sympathies of the true man as by the power of 
the true genius. ll is healthful, natural, elevating. He is familiar, but never 
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vulgar. He describes equally well low life or high life. He has the learning 
of the antiquary and the imagination of the poet. In him seem to have con- 
spired all the elements of the novelist, and hence his works are classic and im. 
mortal. Dickens has, perhaps, equal genius. His wealth of creation seems 
exhaustless. Some of the comic scenes of “ Pickwick ” have never been excelled. 
His pages also often thrill you into an intensity of interest which attests the 
presence of a genuine dramatic power. His characters are personalities which 
have connected themselves with the speech and the life of the world, Yet, 
after all, you feel that he is a caricaturist. He is the Hogarth of novelists, — 
almost invariably grotesque and exaggerated in his delineations. He too fre- 
quently delights in vulgar scenes, vulgar characters, vulgar expressions. He 
does not leave the impression uniformly made by Scott, that he is a modest, 
refined, thorough gentleman. Between both stands Thackeray, without possess- 
ing the genius of either. His range of character is not large. His power of 
scenic description is most limited. His poetic faculty has but a small develop- 
ment. You never discover in him that glow, that fire, that love of nature, that 
dramatic power, which so signally mark the pages of Sir Walter Scott. Nor 
like Dickens does he often provoke the broad laugh, excite the tender tear, or 
stir deep, terrible, tragic emotion. His novels seem almost without a plot. Yet 
in his delineations of actual life, as he himself has witnessed it in the men and 
women of society within his own particular range of observation, he has 
scarcely a rival. While the tendencies of some of his works may be questionable, 
especially among our youth, yet no man can understand the drift and spirit of 
our age without q familiarity with his writings. 


Tue Picrortat Fietp-nook oF THE WAR oF 1812, or Illustrations by 
Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
of the last War for American Independence. By Benson J. Lossine. With 
several hundred Engravings on Wood, by Lossing & Barrett, chiefly from 
Original Sketches by the Author, New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square. 1868, 


Our present in this young republic is so intense and absorbing, and our future 
is so vast and inspiring, that we are in danger of being hurried away from our 
historic past. The operations of our recent war were so stupendous, that our 
former struggles, carried forward by comparatively few men and without the 
agencies of locomotive or telegraph, seem fading into insignificance. Yet if the 
enginery and the numbers which first won and then saved our liberties now 
appear insignificant, the valor and wisdom of our ancestors will always shine 
with an undiminished glory. We recommend the youth of our nation to pe- 
ruse the pages of this volume by Mr. Lossing. The very pictures of battle- 
scenes on sea and land will kindle the glow of patriotism. Everywhere through 
the book are to be seen the faces of heroes. A glimpse of the old ship Consti- 
tution, or of Perry’s flag, stirs the heart. Perhaps this volume of Mr. Lossing 
is too cumbersome for extensive circulation, but it is certainly a vast repository 
of facts, many of which will owe their preservation to the enthusiasm of the 
author. In the practical value of the work we overlook its deficiency in con- 
densation and arrangement. 
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Novets or GreorGe Exior. Vol. 1. “Adam Bede.” Vol. II. “The Mill 
on the Floss.” Vol. III. “ Felix Holt, the Radical.” Vol. IV. “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” and “ Silas Marner.” Vol. V. “ Romola.” New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Franklin Square. 


The characteristics of both English and American literature are more and 
more dash, boldness, rapidity. The iron of our own age hardens. Its steam 
rushes. Its electricity intensifies. Novels must be startling as a railway dis- 
aster, or a steamboat explosion, or a Mexican revolution. Polish, refinement, 
propriety, are not regarded. A voracious public make a voracious press and a 
voracious authorhood. Vigorous appetites are never remarkable for delicacy. 
Of all the novels of the day, those of George Eliot have perhaps suffered least 
from the peculiarities of the age. Yet they are often deficient in propriety of 
plot and of delineation. But, on the other hand, they are usually vigorous and 
interesting. The author seldom flags, and never nods. Besides, the moral in- 
fluence is on the side of purity and truth. 


THUNDER AND Ligutnina. By U. D. Fornmte. Translated from the 
French, and edited by T. S. Purpson, Ph. D., F. C. S., ete. Illustrated with 
thirty-nine Engravings on Wood. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1869. 


Tue PHENOMENA AND Laws or Heat. By Acuitite Carsry, Professor 
of Physics in the Lyceum of Versailles. Translated and edited by Exinu 
Ricu, Editor of “ Griffin’s Cyclopedia of Biography,” etc., etc. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 


These admirable little volumes can scarcely be too highly praised. They 
exhibit the rare union of sprigbtliness and learning and judgment for which 
the French are remarkable, and will encourage in our youth a healthful taste 
for natural science, which is the best security against corrupting fiction and dis- 
sipating pleasure. May they be perused by some lad destined to invent that 
future application of electricity to locomotion which will displace the explosive 
and expensive steam-boiler, and perhaps solve the problem of aerial navigation ! 


THEOKLESIA, or the Organization and Perpetuity, Conflicts and Triumphs, of 
the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. By the Rev. Isaac P. 
LapaGu, of the Diocese of Iowa. Second edition. New York: Pott & 
Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 1869. 


This book presents the argument for the Church in a clear, popular, and com- 
prehensive manner. In the present edition we have not observed some errors 
of statement which appeared in the former. Dr. Labagh, in this work, has ren- 
dered practical service to a holy cause. May he be in every way repaid. 


Cuurcu Doctrine, Binte Trutu. By the Rev. M. F. Sapien, M. A., 
Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bedford, author of “* The See- 
ond Adam, and the New Birth,” “ Sacrament of Responsibility,” ete. Fourth 
edition. New York: Pott & Amery, Cooper Union. 1869. 

Are not useless prejudices excited against the doctrine of regeneration in 

Baptism because we do not always discriminate ? Multitudes believe we teach 

that the mere contact of water purifies the soul, without respect to the internal 
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state of the receiver. In the case of infants, where there is no opposition of 
the will, the Holy Ghost is mysteriously, but invariably communicated. When 
adults are the subjects of Baptism, that an obstinate sinner, without any concur- 
rence of his own will, would be resistlessly regenerated, is nowhere taught by 
the Church. She presumes that all persons whose age makes them moraily 
responsible, are properly prepared by penitence and faith. She presumes that 
only such would be admitted by her ministers. She presumes none other would 
be willing to present themselves. She therefore pronounces all the baptized, re- 
generate, — infants because they cannot resist the grace of God, and adults 
because they are prepared to receive the grace of God. We are sorry that, in 
the admirable work of Mr. Sadler, these explanations have not been made. His 
treatment of the general subject is excellent. He is always clear, always kind, 
and always dignified. His view of the Holy Communion accords with that of 
the matchless Hooker, where he says: — 


‘“* Every cause is in the effect which groweth from it. Our souls and bodies quickened 
to eternal life are effects, the cause whereof is the Person of Christ. His Body and Blood 
are the true well-spring out of which this life floweth, so that His Body and Blood are in 
that very subject whereunto they minister life, not only by effect or operation, even as the 
heavens is in plants, beasts, men, and in everything which they quicken, but also by a 
far more divine and mystical kind of union which maketh us one with Him, even as He 
and the Father are one.”’ 


We commend Mr. Sadler’s clear and modern statement of a doctrine which 
has been pushed to such immoderate and frightful extremes. He says : — 


‘This, then, is the sacrificial view of the Eucharist. It is the solemn ecclesiastical me- 
morial of the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ. It is the Saviour’s own ordained means of 
showing forth before God, men, and angels His love in His death. Just as the old Law 
Sacrifices were anticipatory showings forth of the One Atoning Death which was to be, so 
this Communion is a memorial or commemorative showing forth of the One Atoning 
Death which has been.” 


Tue AMERICAN CONVENT AS A SCHOOL FOR PROTESTANT CHILDREN. 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, 
No. 3 Bible House, N. Y. 1869. 


This tale expresses in a sprightly and interesting manner just what we would 
conceive to be some of the methods which Rome employs to pervert the chil- 
dren of Protestants committed to her care. The Preface asserts that it is based 
chiefly on facts. Perhaps narration rather than fiction would better have ac- 
complished its purpose. It is difficult to forget that the principal object of a story 
is to please, and not instruct ; and where the lesson is necessarily incidental, it 
is usually overlooked. Besides, where character and dialogue and plot all 
move forward to produce a certain determined effect, the tale is even more arti- 
ficial than an argument. But whether the author has or has not erred in the 
particular form of communication, we hope the end proposed will be accom- 
plished. However, the flies which will hover about the spider, will generally fall 
into his snare. 


MAN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY, or the Biblical Account of Man's Crea- 
tion tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joszpy 
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P. Toompson, D..D.,LL.D. New York: Samuel R. Wells, Publisher, No. 
389 Broadway. 1870. 


This volume, while not claiming to be learned or exhaustive, has many inter- 
esting and practical suggestions. Nothing, however, in all its pages is so excel- 
lent as the masterly statement at the very beginning of its Preface. We com- 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration of all those who are endeavoring to 
reconcile seeming discrepancies between the Revelation of God in His Word 
and the Revelation of God in His Works. 


Tae Porar Wor-tp; a Popular Description of Man and Nature, in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwia, Author 
of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders,” ““ The Harmonies of Nature,” and 
“The Tropical World.” With additional chapters, and one hundred and 
sixty-three Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brother, Publishers, Frank- 
lin Square. 1869. 

The extremes of the earth are interesting by their very contrast. Consider 
the brilliance, the luxuriance, the fecundity, of the equatorial regions, — their 
flashing buds, their gorgeous vegetation, their phosphorescent seas, their gi- 
gantic rivers, their burning mountains, their blazing skies, — and then turn to 
the polar solitudes, covered with infinitudes of snow, — dreary, desolate, often 
sunless, — where life is a struggle, and death and night and winter reign grimly 
triumphant! It is these opposites of the world which have the greatest fascina- 
tion for travellers. Livingston is haunted with dreams of torrid Africa, and 
Kane is drawn resistlessly to frozen Greenland. These distant regions possess 
a charm greater than sober temperate lands, beautified by the best culture of our 
race. Dr. Hartwig has done service, especially in describing the wonders of the 
north. The illustrations of this volume cannot be too highly praised. They are 
graphic, varied, natural, admirable. They make polar scenes live before the 
eye. They alone would justify the purchase of a book filled with valuable 
knowledge and beautiful description. We cannot resist an extract : — 

“ But of all the magnificent spectacles that relieve the monotonous gloom of the Arctic 
winter, there is none to equal the magical beauty of the aurora. Night covers the snow- 
clad earth; the stars glimmer feebly through the haze which so frequently dims their 
brilliancy in high latitudes, when suddenly a broad and clear bow of light spans the 
horizon in the direction where it is traversed by the magnetic meridian. This bow some- 
times remains for several hours, heaving or waving to and fro, before it ascends streams 
of light ascending to the zenith. Sometimes these flashes proceed from the bow of light 
alone; at others they simultaneously shoot forth from many opposite parts of the horizon, 
and form a vast sea of fire, whose brilliant waves are continually changing their position. 
Finally they all unite in a magnificent crown or cupola of light, with the appearance of 
which the phenomenon attains its highest degree of splendor. The brilliancy of the 
streams, which are commonly red at their base, green in the middle, and light yellow to- 
ward the zenith, increases, while at the same time they dart with greater vivacity through 
the skies. The colors are wonderfully transparent, the red approaching to a clear blood- 
red, the green to a pale emerald tint. On turning from the flaming firmament to the earth, 
this also is seen to glow with a magical light. The dark sea, black as jet, forms a strik- 
ing contrast with the snow-white plain, or the distant ice-mountain; all the outlines trem- 
ble as if they belonged to the unreal world of dreams. The imposing silence of the night 
heightens the charms of the maguificent spectacle. But gradually the crown fades, the 
bow of light dissolves, the streams become shorter, and finally the gloom of winter descends 
once more upon the northern desert.’’ 
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ArMs AND ARMOR IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MippLE AGEs; also a De- 
scriptive Notice of Modern Weapons. Translated from the French of M. P. 
Lacomsr, and with a Preface, Notes, and one additional Chapter of Arms 
and Armor in England. By Cuartes Bourett,’M.A. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street. 1870. 


By land and sea the poetry of battle is fast disappearing. How different the 
old man-of-war with graceful figure and tapering masts and wide sails, sitting 
beautifully on the water, or moving fleetly before the wind, pleasing the eye, 
and exciting the imagination, from the low propeller, or the ugly ram, or the 
monstrous monitor, suggesting only ideas of destruction and carnage and death ! 
The ancient warrior, with plume and shield and helm, seated on his charger 
or rushing in his chariot, was a spectacle of manly majesty. Now musket, and 
cannon, and mortar, and shell all tell us that death is the result of mathematical 
calculation and mechanical skill, where so much capital is invested for so much 
slaughter. We welcome a volume which carries us back to the days of Homer, 
to the days of Cesar, to the period of Charlemagne, and by picture and de- 
scription recalls the chivalric past. Nor does it omit details of modern im- 
provement in the art of war, which are both instructive and entertaining. 


Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. From 
the French of Ernest MENAULT. With Illustrations. Charles Scribner & 
Co., 654 Broadway. 1869. 


The sprightly book, translated from the French, is almost perfect in its kind. 
We quote a description from Audubon, which it is not in the power of human 
genius to surpass. It shows that words paint pictures far more vividly than 
colors : — 


“When you see two trees towering above all others, side by side on the banks of the 
river, raise your eyes —the eagle is there. Perched on the summit of one of the trees, his 
flashing eyes seem to burn like a flame of fire. The swan approaches like a vessel float- 
ing in the air, his neck, white as snow, extending before him, and his eye flashing with 
uneasiness. The precipitate motion of his wings scarcely serves to sustain the weight of 
the body, and the feet, folded back under his tail, are invisible. He approaches slowly, —a 
devoted victim. A war-cry is heard. The eagle darts off with the rapidity of a falling 
star, or the lightning flash. The swan recognizes his executioner, lowers his neck, de- 
scribes a semicircle, and, in an agony of fear, manceuvres to escape death. He has but one 
chance, that of plunging into the current; but the eagle foresees his intention, and forces 
his prey to remain in the air, by keeping himself underneath, threatening to strike the belly 
and under the wings. This deep scheming never fails to attain its end. The swan becomes 
tired and exhausted, losing all hope of safety. The enemy still fears that the prey may fall 
into the water; a blow from the talons of the eagle strikes the victim under the wing, and 
precipitates him obliquely on the shore. So much power, activity, and prudence, and skill 
have completed the conquest. You could not witness the triumph of the eagle without fear. 
He strikes his strong claws into the heart of the dying swan, beats his wings, and shrieks 
for joy. The last convulsions of the dying swan intoxicate him. He raises his bald head 
towards heaven; his eyes inflamed with triumph are red as blood. His mate, joins him; 
both return to the swan, pierce his breast with their beaks, and gorge themselves with the 
warm blood which flows from it.” 


SarinG Directions or Henry Hupson. Prepared for his Use in 1608, 
from the old Danish of Ivar Bardsen, with an Introduction and Notes; 
also a Dissertation on the Discovery of the Hudson River, by the Rev. B. F. 
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De Costa, author of the “ Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the 

Northmen,” etc. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1869. 

The man who in this age of pretense and excitement buries himself with un- 
obtrusive devotion amid books and manuscripts in the search for truth, and dares 
proclaim it in the face of prejudice, deserves our commendation. We most 
heartily sympathize with Mr. De Costa in his historic labors, and in this partic- 
ular volume have found much to interest and inform. It opens a new chapter 
of Pre-Columbian history, eccleciastical and secular, and revives the annals of 
the old Greenland Church, which were written in the Icelandic by the steward 
of one of the bishops ; and, in the course of Providence, placed at last (though 
he did not know the origin or value of the documents) in Henry Hudson’s hands. 
It is interesting to notice in the quaint directions of Bardsen, on almost every 
page, how many proofs there are of the existence of an established Church in 
the various parts of Greenland. Evidently the cathedral system was the centre 
around which all ecclesiastical movements revolved. Perhaps we betray no 
confidence in saying that the compiler of this valuable work wrote those ex- 
cellent Articles in the “ Review” on “ The Great Pyramid” and “ The Introduc- 
tion of Christianity into America.” 


New York Ixtustrratep. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The unexampled advances of our republic are giving to its metropolis a mar- 
velous development. The excellence of its harbor, the beauty of its approaches, 
the charm which river and mountain and sea lend to its suburban regions, its rapid 
improvements in architecture and in all the attractions of social life, with its 
vast wealth and gigantic enterprise, mark New York as one of the future cen- 
tres of the world. It may yet stand in population, and riches, and influence, 
and magnificence without a rival in history. Whatever contributes to produce 
a correct impression of such a metropolis must be useful to the public; and this 
pamphlet, with its excellent illustrations, deserves commendation. 


DiomeprE. From the “Iliad” of Homer. By Wirxt1am R. Smitn. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street. London: 16 Little 
Britain Street. 1869. 


The world never becomes weary of Homer. He is admired by generation 
after generation as are the mountain, the river, the sea, the sky. He will be 
forgotten when men are no more pleased with the beauty of a star or the glory 
of the sun. He is a model for all time, because his poems are written on prin- 
ciples which are immortal. One of the singularities of this age of iron and 
gold is the disposition to translate the old Grecian bard. A great American 
poet and a great English statesman have engaged in this work. The general 
aim has been to attain a simplicity sacrificed in the ornate and artificial verse 
of Pope. Yet, after all, despite the splendor of his diction, and the regularity 
of his rhymes, and the freedom of his translation, it remains a question, whether 
he has not, by the intuitions of his rare genius, better taught and expressed the 
spirit of Homer than any other writer. Mr. Smith follows Pope in discarding 
blank verse. We cannot understand why he has attempted a translation in 
rhyme after the same great model, but he has certainly succeeded astonishingly 
in his attempt. We add a specimen : — 
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‘* Minerva, then, her azure eyes on fire, 
And flashing with inexorable ire: 
‘ Fear not this Mars; Tydides: nothing fear 
Of earth or heaven, for Palles will be near. 
Full on this god thy flaming chariot drive, 
Perish the wretch that still on blood would thrive ! 
On Mars alone thine spear and eye be bent; 
Arise, encounter, slay or circumvent! 
Pass meaner foes: a god demands thy rage; 
Him hand to hand and steel to steel engage!’ 
So saying, she plucked brave Sthenelus” arm: 
He felt the godhead, and obeyed the charm, 
And touched the earth immediate with his feet; 
She sprang impatient to the vacant seat: 
The steeds seemed mindful of the precious freight: 
‘ The axle groan’d beneath th’ enormous weight, 
Jove's mail-clad daughter and £tolia’s king; 
She seized the reins, the silken lashes ring: 
The steeds impetuous to the battle spring.” 


ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT HUNTING-GROUNDS OF THE WorLp. By 
Victor Meunier. Illustrated with twenty-two Wood-cuts. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

Adventures with animals have an irresistible attraction for youth, and this 
collection of M. Meunier will be deservedly popular. We thank him for his 
proof that what was esteemed a fable of that friend of our boyhood — the charm- 
ing, the sprightly, the credulous Herodotus — has been established as a fact, 
and is no longer to be ranked with the story of “ Arion and the Dolphin.’ It 
seems, after all, that the plover enters the mouth of the gigantic crocodile, and 
relieves him of the adhering leeches. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire during his resi- 
dence in Egypt witnessed the friendly operation. 


Dame Nature AND HER ToreEE Davenrters. A Grandpapa’s Talks and 
Stories about Natural History, and Things of Daily Use. Translated from 
the French of X. B. Saintine, author of “ Picciola.”” New York: Pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge : Riverside Press. 

Nothing can be more remarkable than the contrast between the dryness of 
scientific books and the interest of scientific subjects. The lad recoils from his 
chemistry and astronomy, and yet is delighted when the laws of affinity are ex- 
plained by experiment, or the formulas of mathematics are made visible on the 
heavens. Is a grassless and treeless and fountainless wilderness the only way 
of entrance into the promised land of Science? We are not prepared to say. 
If French genius has not solved the problem for the school, it has for the fireside. 
M. Saintine has invested Nature with a marvelous charm. Rather, he has 
made a lively and creative imagination an interpreter of her inherent attrac- 
tions. The “ Riverside Press” has performed good service in introducing to our 
American youth so fascinating and instructive a volume as “ Dame Nature, and 
her Three Daughters.” 


Tue Puttosorpny or TeacuinG. The Teacher, the Pupil, and the School. 


By Natuaniet Sanps. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Frank- 
lin Square. 1869. 
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We have no sympathy with Mr. Sands in his effort to depreciate classic train- 
ing. The regularity of construction in the Greek and Latin languages make 
them admirabie for mental discipline, and contact with the beautiful forms of 
the old mythology and the wonderful creations of ancient genius relieve from 
that dryness and hardness inevitable from a mere mathematical discipline. The 
present collegiate curriculum is excellently adapted to a symmetrical develop- 
ment of intellect. The practical question is, how it shall best be taught. Here 
seem to arise interminable difficulties. That talent for instruction which interests 
youth will fit its possessor for eminence at the bar, in the senate, in the pulpit, 
Few gifted persons will sacrifice the glittering temptations to wealth and fame, 
and devote themselves to a secluded, thankless, and undervalued vocation. 
Teaching is, perhaps, the very noblest profession, as it certainly forms the basis 
of the entire mental character. But the man who lays the foundation is beneath 
the earth, while the man who erects the superstructure is in the air, and the 
more attractive pursuit will always have the most shining talent. Either the 
Church or the State, or both, by magnificent endowments and generous encour- 
agement, should lift to its true place the vocation of the teacher. China is in 
this respect an example to Christendom. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK LANGUAGE. A Compendious Grammar of 
Attic Greek. With Copious Exercises. By Cuartes D. Morris, M. A., 
late Rector of Trinity School, New York, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New York: J. F. Huntington & Co., Broome Street. 1869. 


ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. Taken from the Greek Grammar 
of JAMES HapLry, Professor in Yale College. New York : D. Appleton & 
Co., 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street, New York. 


Aton’s GerMAN HanpwritinG. Being a Companion to Every German 
Grammar and Reader. With Notes. By W. Gravert. New York: E. 
Sterger. 1869. 


MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LanGuaGeE. By W. Gravert, A. M. First 
Part. New York: E. Sterger. 1869. 


PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR Breainners. With Diagrams and Suggestive 
Pictures. By Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Language and 
Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of “ Method of Philo- 
logical Study of the English Language,” “ Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


A Greek GRAMMAR FOR BeGinners. By Witt1AmM Henry WADDELL. 
Professor of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1869. 


Here are six volumes prepared with the greatest industry and care, to assist 
pupils in attaining a knowledge of the Greek, German, and English languages. 
The methods of instruction are so various, and the excellence of any particular 
plan so merely a matter of experiment and so exceedingly dependent on the 
individualities of the teacher, that we hesitate to recommend any Grammar 
which we have not tested in the recitation-room. We do, however, most sin- 
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cerely sympathize with the learned labors of the authors who have prepared 
these volumes, and wish them all the practical success they most truly deserve. 


Protestant GeMs OF THE PrAyeR-BOOK. By Rev. J. PLeasonron Du 
HameEL. Diocese of Delaware. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
inger. 1869. 

The Protestantism of our Prayer-book is certainly here demonstrated. That 
man would seem blind who does not regard it as a perpetual witness against 
Roman error. Its pure gems flash in the iight of eternal truth. But will the 
author receive all it inculeates? Does he accept the Preface to its Ordinal ? 
Does he approve its Baptismal Service? Does he indorse its Communion 
Office? Does he not recognize Catholic jewels as well as Protestant gems? 
If so, we cordially sympathize with his Churchmanship. We should prefer, 
however, the entire system of the Prayer-book, instead of fragmentary parts. 


Aspects oF Humanity, brokenly mirrored in the Ever-swelling Current of 
Human Speech. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
This book presents to Nature indeed a mirror, but one which is broken 
and disjointed, and which, therefore, from its fragmentary edges reflects rays 
rather dazzling the eye into confusion than assisting its vision. 


MorninG Licut, or Waking Thoughts for Every Day in the Year. Published 
under the Direction of the Tract Committee. London: Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Sold at the Depositaries, 77 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 4 Royal Exchange, 48 Picadilly, and by all Book- 
sellers. 

Quotations from the Holy Scripture and Standard Hymns, properly arranged, 
cannot but be edifying to all Christians. 


Tue Book or Common Praise, with Music for the Book of Common Prayer. 
For the Use of Congregations and Sunday Schools. By the Rev. J. 8. B. 
Hopgees, 8S. T. D., Rector of Grace Church, Newark, N. J. New York: F. 
J. Huntington & Co., Broome Street. Edition B. 


An extract from the Preface of this volume will explain its purpose, and supply 
our own defect of musical judgment. “ As an aid to the devout, hearty, and 
harmonious worship of the Church, this little book is set forth. It has been 
compiled at the suggestion and urgent solicitation of others, and its design is 
simply to help congregational worship. It contains scarcely anything which 
actual experience has not proved to be practically useful.” 

Tue Promise oF Suiion, or Christ's Temporal Sovereignty upon Earth. 
When will it be fulfilled ? By Josernu Lor», M. A., of the Boston Bar. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., 135 Washington Street. New York: James 
Inglis & Co., 26 Cooper Institute. 


It is certainly pleasing to see a cultivated Christian lawyer pause in the midst 
of his professional engagements, and devote himself to the exposition of the Scrip- 
ture. The practical pursuits of the bar are favorable to a sound exegesis. Yet with 
all his learning and adyantages, Mr. Lord has not persuaded us to embrace his 
theory. Believing that miracles and prophecy are the Divine signatures of our 
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revelation, we think it hazardous to transfer into the hazy regions of the 
future a prediction accepted by orthodox theologians as relating to the past, 
and therefore esteemed one of the pillars which support the Bible. 


Hymns, ANCIENT AND MopERN, for Use in the Services of the Church, with 
accompanying Tunes, compiled and arranged under the Musical Editorship 
of Witt1AM Henry Monk, Organist and Director of the Choir of King’s 
College, London. New York: Pott & Amery, Cooper Institute, Fourth 
Avenue. 1869, 


This collection of Hymns is unquestionably arranged on the principles 
of the Church, and we believe embodies the spirit of the Church, and will 
greatly assist the worship of the Church. There are stanzas, which like 
expressions in our Communion Office and the words of our Lord Himself, 
may be perverted and abused. The action of our recent General Convention 
will, however, fix their interpretation. Dr. Adams, of Nashotah, first introduced 
a resolution sanctioning their use by any Clergyman with the consent of his 
Bishop. Dr. Howe, of Philadelphia, presented the report of the Committee, in 
which they were also recommended. The resolution finally adopted by both 
Houses is as follows : — 

“ That it be and is hereby declared lawful, until a revisal and enlargement of the col- 
lection of hymns now set forth for use in this Church shall have been made and duly author- 
ized, that in any Diocese, in addition to those already allowed, hymns from the volume 
entitled ‘ Hymns for Church and Home,’ or from that entitled ‘ Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,’ may be licensed for use by the Bishop of the same.”’ 


Tae Orrick AND Work or THE CurRisTIAN Ministry. By JAMeEs M. 
Horry, Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale College. 
New York: Sheldon & Co., 498 and 500 Broadway. 1869. 


There is an inherent difficulty in all theological instruction. It implies severe 
discipline and sound learning to comprehend the evidences and doctrines of 
Christianity in their proportions, and to declare with profit and power re- 
quires the laborious habits of the student, and, in the long process necessary, 
there are contracted the reserve of the student and the dreaminess of the 
scholar. The young lawyer and physician, after leaving college, are at once 
brought into living contact with living men. On the contrary, the aspirant to 
the clerical office passes within the walls of a theological seminary, where, at 
the period when developing manhood yearns for the warm life of the world, he 
finds himself in a state of increased isolation, shut up amid books and scholars, 
and he is apt to emerge, after years of study, with less knowledge of humanity 
than when he entered. He is thus better fitted for the work of his library than 
the work of his Parish. He is better acquainted with doctrines than men. He 
can preach truth, but cannot persuade to her embrace. The great problem then, 
to be solved in theological training, is to unite theory and practice ; sufficient learn- 
ing with successful wisdom ; the culture of the student and the sympathies of the 
man. In the rush and roughness of our bold American life, this is especially ne- 
cessary. The clergymen, intellectually disciplined and developed and furnished, 
to reach the people, must understand the people, and be klentified witl the people. 
Our American Church must never depart from her conservative veneration for the 
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Past, and yet must be in intense sympathy with the Present, if she would 
conquer the Future. How almost impossible to combine qualities which seem 
antagonistic! No men are better acquainted with the obstacles to efficient 
theological training than true theological professors. The difficulty is not in our 
instructors, but in human nature. Now one of the excellences of Mr. Hop- 
pin’s book is a regard to what we have indicated. From its Presbyterian views 
of the sacred office we entirely dissent. Its argument here is most impotent. 
Nor is the work characterized by any special learning or originality : but it does 
abound in excellent suggestions as regards the cultivation of Christian sympathies 
in the heart of the minister. He remarks in his preface : — 

“That kind of preparation has been, perhaps, too much neglected heretofore in our sem- 
inaries, which have laid themselves open to the charge of rearing scholars, rather than 
pastors, — but it is the pastoral work which is the true test of ministerial character. I have 
endeavored to set forth a high ideal of this character, — that though no aureole surrounds 
the head of the true Christian pastor and preacher, as in old pictures, yet that sanctity and 
truth should crown his head with heavenly light; and that to the work of saving souls 
from the power of sin, through the preaching of the Cross, the rarest faculties of heart and 
mind and spirit may be devoted. If the counsels herein contained shall in the slightest 
degree tend to produce those strong, hardy, cross-bearing, cheerful, hopeful, wise, loving, 
and single-minded pastors who are willing to labor among the poor as well as among the 
rich and the educated, who are willing to go anywhere and to do anything which is re- 
quired for the highest good of men, — such pastors, in fine, as Christ would bless as the 
spiritual guides of his people into a nobler life in Him, that result would be the greatest 
reward I could ask. 


BioGrRaruy OF Otp TestTaAMEeNT CHARACTERS. For the Use of Sunday 
Schools. By Mrs. D. C. Weston, Author of * Calvary Catechism,” “ Cate- 
chism on the Church,” ete., ete. New York: Church Book Society, 1869. 
18mo, pp. 124. 

We are glad to welcome another book of instruction for Sunday Schools, 
from the pen of Mrs. Weston. As an author, or rather as an authoress, as Mrs. 
Hale insists on our saying, Mrs. Weston has fairly established her reputation 
as one of our very best and most useful writers. The influence of a popular 
book for the instruction of the young in the elements of Christianity — and there 
are such elements — is incalculable. Mrs Weston knows what those elements 
are, and she knows how to teach them without being prolix or stupid. Many a 
bright-eyed little boy has learned to hate the Catechism all his life on account of 
the associations thrown around it in the Sunday-school. 

The book before us is just what its title indicates, nothing more and nothing 
less. It contains sixty-one lessons on the leading characters in Old Testament 
history. The questious are simple and direct, and are calculated to recall the 
prominent events in the lives of the persons whose names are preserved in that 
portion of the sacred record. What are the practical truths to be learned from 
the varied history of those persons, is left for the living teacher to deduce and 
enforce. 


An Essay upon Force 1n NAturgE, AND ITs ErFects upon MATTER. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., Publishers. 1869. 


It is a sublime conception that all the separate powers of the universe are but 
manifestations of one central, supreme, all-pervading force. What skepticism 
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has suggested, religion may accept, resolving motion into the will of God. We 
have in the pamphlet of Mr. Skinner some most curious and ingenious and 
original speculations on this subject, which deserve thoughtful consideration. He 
regards planetary movements as caused by the effects of force on matter, not in 
matter, and whether referred to attraction, repulsion, cold, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, weight, to have essentially the same origin. We conclude our no- 
tice by his own statement : — 

“Tt is thought the consideration of effects of force in nature must lead us to the conclu- 
sion, that matter is but the subject and transmitter of force imparted by one final intelli- 
gent will.” 

Tue Lirany or THe Lire or Jesus. For Sunday-school or General De- 

votion. Albany: S. R. Gray, Publisher. 1869. 

Tue Norrises. A Tale of Radford Village. London: Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

4 Royal Exchange, 48 Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers. 


Rupert or tHE Rue. The History of a Brave Prince. By Mary C. 
Busune. London: Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 77 Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 4 Royal Exchange, 48 Piccadilly, and 
by all Booksellers. 


Vanny Crortr. By the Author of “Contraband Christmas,” “ Story of a 
Stamp,” etc., ete. New York: Pott & Amery, Cooper Union, Fourth Ave- 
nue. London: Joseph Masters, Aldersgate Street. 1869. 


Tue AMERICAN Spetter. A Guide tothe Orthography of the English Lan- 
guage, conformed to the Standard of the Revised Edition of Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language. By Henry N. Day, Author of 
“ Logic,” “ Art of Discourse,” “* Art of Composition,” ‘“ Rhetorical Praxis,” 
“Introduction to the Study of English Literature.” New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. 


Tue Britisn Succession iy Ruymes. For the Use of Children. Balti- 
more: Published by George Lycett, No. 35 Charles Street. 1869. 

Wuire Lies. A Nove , by Cuartes Reape. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1869. 

Pea Worrineton, Caristre JOHNSTONE, AND OTHER Stories. By 


Cuartes Reape. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


Love Me Litre, Love me Lona. By Cuartes Reape. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


Founp Deap. By the Author of “ A Beggar on Horseback,” ete. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


Wreckep In Port. A Novel. By Epmunp Yates. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1869. 


A Breacar on Horsepacx. By the Author of “ Found Dead.” New York 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
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Countess GisrLa. By E.Martuitt. Translated from the German by A. 
Naumer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


Mera’s Fairu. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


Fase Cotors. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1869. 


In Sixx Artire. A Novel. By Writ1am Brack. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1869. 


JOURNAL OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT Episco- 
PAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, MDCCCLXViII, together with the 
Constitution and a Digest of the Canons of the Church. 1868. 


The spirit of harmony which breathed over all the proceedings of our last 
General Convention was in marvelous contrast with external storms and un- 
friendly expectations. Its wisdom will be impressed on our entire future. The 
course of certain Bishops in regard to the change of the title to the Canon 
guarding our pulpits, and in reference to an alternative form in the Baptismal 
Office, evinces, that now as ever the Episcopate is the conserver of our unity. 
We are persuaded that no Bishop can be a disorganizer, and we have certain 
proof in this Journal of our Convention that the American Church, while ven- 
erating the past, sympathizes with the present, and will triumph in the future. 
Too much praise cannot be awarded to the Secretary who has so laboriously and 
faithfully prepared this great work. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ReEporRT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE Prison AssociATION OF New York, and accompanying Docu- 
ments, for 1868. Albany: The “ Argus” Company, Printers. 1869. 


One would hardly expect to find in a book with this title so much pathos, ro- 
mance, and true, vital, instructive philanthropy as appears on its pages. Chris- 
tian gentlemen banded together to aid society to protect itself against the crim- 
inal and the criminal to protect himself against society, and in correspondence 
with men of high Christian breeding and manifold prison labors across seas, have 
not only elevated our prison system, but they have given us, in this Report, rare 
insight into the needs, nature, and dangers of the prisoner class. We have 
lately studied in a New York State prison the same problem, and we do not 
hesitate to say that there is no field where Christian philanthropy is more needed, 
or where it could crown itself with more rewards, than among the prisons. It is 
impossible in a notice like this to criticise fairly their management; but if refor- 
mation be the aim of punishment, it may be safely said that our prison system 
is rolling a stone up hill which nearly always rolls back upon itself. To send 
out a prisoner after his term, without money and without friends, among his 
old associates, with nobody to care for him, is to bribe him to come back very 
soon to his cell. It is enough to break a Christian man’s heart to see these 
homeless, friendless, honorless unfortunates go out into the world again. It is a 
high crime against these sinners, yet dearly beloved of Jesus Christ, to let them 
thus depart. It is the claim and the cry of nine discharged convicts out of every 
ten, “ Give me work, and a fair chance to be a man again,” and Christendom, 
except a few philanthropists, make no move to help him. If this country wishes 
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to pay for criminals, let it neglect them. It is cheaper to heal a man than to 
feed him. Let him go sick for a life-time, and his moral ailment will cost taxes 
more than any Christian community can afford to pay. We leave this subject, 
which does and will stare the Christian community full in the face, with the 
simple remark, that if any man, rich or poor, wants his soul touched into zeal 
and affection toward the unfortunate, and better still, wants to know a way in 
which he may imitate Jesus Christ, let him read and ponder this same Report. 


Notes on A Review or “Tue Pre-Cotumspian Discovery OF AMER- 
ICA BY THE NORTHMEN,” in the North American Review for July. By the 
Rev. B. F. De Costa. Advertiser Press, Charlestown, Mass. 1869. 


Tue EpinspurGs Review. October, 1869. New York: The Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., 14¢ Fulton Street. 


Toe Lonpon QuarTERLY Review. October, 1869. New York: The 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton Street. 


Tue WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW. October, 1869. New York: The Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton Street. 


Tae American JouRNAL OF ScreNCE AND Arts. Conducted by Professors 
B. Srtuim an and James D. DANA, in connection with Professors ASA GRAY 
and Wotcorr Grsss, of Cambridge, and Professors H. A. Newron, S. U. 
Jounson, GEORGE I. Brusu, and A. E. VerRILL, of New Haven. Second 
Series. Vol. XLVIII. September, 1869. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor, 221 State Street. 


Tue JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PurLosopuy. October, 1869. New York : 
John Wiley & Sons. 

Biackwoop’s MaG4zineE. October, 1869. New York: The Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co , 140 fulton street. 

Tur Eciectic MAaGAzInNE of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 
A capital magazine ; and the December number will be found of special in- 

terest, containing a fine portrait of Pere Hyacinthe, and valuable articles on the 

Ecumenical Council, Female Education in France, Roman Imperialism, and 

others. 

Tue BrsricaL REPERTORY AND Princeton Review. Edited by CHARLES 
Hopeg, D. D., and Lyman H. Arwarer, D.D. October, 1869. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tue Barrist QUARTERLY. October, 1869. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 530 Arch Street. 


Harrer’s New Montuty MaGazine, No. 235. December, 1869. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 

Tue ATLANTIC MontHLY. Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Poli- 
tics. December, 1869, Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., 124 Tremont Street. 
New York: 715 Broadway. 


Tue Spirit or Missions. Edited for the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, by the Secretaries and 
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General Agents of the two Committees, and of the Home Missions to the 
Colored People. November, 1869. New York : 17 and 19 Bible House. 
Tue Cuurcn Reoister. November, 1869. Published by the Milwaukee 

Church Union, 408 Main Street. 


This excellent monthly has caught the true spirit of its position. It precisely 
fills the niche between a weekly and a quarterly journal. It is sprightly, vigor- 
ous, instructive, practical, reliable, churchly. Established as a diocesan magazine, 
it deserves a general circulation. 


Tue Curistian Worip. The Organ of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. November, 1869. New York: 27 Bible House. 


Tue AMERICAN CuuRcH MisstonaARY ReGisterR. New York: No. 8 Bible 
House. 


Tue Cuurcn Montuty. November, 1869. New York: 111 East North 
Street, Room No. 5. 


Tue Missionary INTELLIGENCER. A Record of Diocesan Missions in Penn- 
sylvania. Vol. II. October, 1869. Philadelphia: King & Baird, 607 San- 
som Street. 

Tue CuurRCcHMAN’s MAGAZINE AND Montuiy Review. November, 1869. 
Hamilton, Ontario: Printed and published by T. V. R. White, Spectator 
and Craftsman Office, corner Main and James Streets. 


We sincerely hope that the patronage of this new monthly will be as exten- 
sive as its style and matter are creditable. In every Canadian Church enter- 
prise we feel the most cordial interest. 


Hawv’s JourNAL OF HeAttu, Art, AND Scrence. W. W. HAtt, M.D., 
Editor. October, 1869. New York: 176 Broadway. 


Merry’s Museum. An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Boston: 
H. B. Fuller. , 

Hircucock’s New Montuty MaGazine. Choice Masic, Art Notes, and 
Select Reading. For the Family Circle. New York: Benjamin W. Hitch- 
cock, 24 Beekman Street. 

Western Musicat Review. A Monthly Journal of Music, Art, and Litera- 
ture. Indianapolis, Ind.: Benham & Brothers, 36 East Washington Street. 


Tue British Carnoric Cuurcu. By Ricnarp Harrison, M. A., 
Priest of Beverly Mission, Diocese of Toronto. Toronto: Bell, Barker, & 
Co., Printers. . 


Tue Living Cuvurcu. A Sermon preached before the Diocesan Convention 
of Indiana, Wednesday, June 2, A. D. 1869, in St. Paul’s Cathedral Church, 
Indianapolis. By the Rev. B. Franky. 


This wise and affectionate discourse expresses sound thoughts in pure lan- 
guage. It is most excellent. 
Tue CuristiaAn Cuurcn Divinety Orperep. A Sermon by Rey. Danier 
Wasupurn. Published by request of the Schuylkill & Lehigh Convocation. 
Ashland, Pa. 1869. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATE ALUMNI OF THE GENERAL THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL CHURCH IN THE 
Unitep States. In the year of our Lord 1869. Sermon by the Rev. W1L- 
LIAM H. Moore, Rector of St. George’s Church, Hempstead, L. I. 


Tue LirurGicaL MoveMENT IN THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
Cuurcues. By Cuarves P. Kravurn, D. D., Norton Professor in Theol- 
ogy in the E. L. Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, and Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Tue TriaAt or THE Rev. CoarLtes Epwarp Cueney, Rector of Christ 
Church, Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE TOUCHING THE ACTION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
Union IN THE CASE OF THE Rey. Cotin Tate, or Onto. New York: 
Pott & Amery. 1869. 

Tue Iravtan Commission. Report, etc. 1869. 

Tue CotonraL CuurcH CHRONICLE, A MISSIONARY JOURNAL, AND For- 
EIGN EcciesiAsTIcAL ReporTER. London: W. H. Bartlett & Co., 186 
Fleet Street. 

“Tue Snectertne Arms.” Fifth Annual Report. W. C. Rogers & Co. 
New York: 26 John Street. 1869. 

CATALOGUE OF JUVENILE AND MisceLLAnrous Works, published and 
imported by Pott & Amery, Cooper Union. New York. 1870. 

Tue PastoraL Work, or the Sowing and the Reaping. The Thirtieth An- 
niversary of the Rectorship of the Rev. Samugent M. Haskins, D. D., of 
St. Mark’s Church, Williamsburgh. New York: Slote & Janes, 93 Fulton 
Street. 1869. 


Tue Rev. T. W. Cort’s SERMON BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
Diocese of Albany. 1869. 
* 
Tue Rieat Rev. G. T. Bepety’s Sermon. The Trusteeship of the Gospel. 
Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1869. 


Tur SERMON PREACHED AT THE FAREWELL SERVICE IN OLpd Trinity 
Cuurcn, Pittsburg, Pa., October 3, 1869. Pittsburg: J. R. Weldin & Co. 
1869. 


BrocraruicaL Memoir or Jonn Henry ALEXANDER, LL. D. Read on 
Commencement day, July 29, 1868, St. John’s College, Annapolis. By J. 
G. Provup, Jr., A. M. Baltimore, Md. 


JOURNAL OF THE TWENTIETH PROTESTANT Episcopat CONVENTION OF 
THE Diocresr oF Texas. With the Address of the Right Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER Greaa, D. D., delivered in Trinity Church, Galveston, on Tues- 
day, May 28, 1869. 

JOURNAL OF THE ErGuty-stxtH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT EpiscopaL CuurcH IN THE Diocesk OF MARYLAND, held in 
Grace Church, Baltimore, May 26, 27, and 28, 1869. 
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Forty-First ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPIscoPpAL 
CuurcH IN THE Diocese or Kentucky, held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Henderson, Kentucky, May 27, 28, and 29, 1869. 

JOURNAL OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT Episcopat CuHurcH IN THE Dr0CESE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
held in All Saints Church, Worcester, May 5 and 6, 1869. With an Appen- 
dix. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., Church Publishers. 1869. 

JOURNAL OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ProtT- 
ESTANT EpiscorpAL CHURCH IN THE D10CESE OF VERMONT, held in 
Trinity Church, Rutland, on the 2d and 3d days of June, 1869. Burlington : 
R. S. Styles. 1869. 

JOURNAL OF THE EriGnty-FIrFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PRotT- 
ESTANT EpiscopaL CHuRCH IN THE Diocese OF Connecticut, held 
in New Haven, June 8, and 9, 1869. Hartford: Church Press Company. 
1869. 

JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL CHURCH IN THE DIOCESE OF 
RuopeE Isianp, held in Grace Church, Providence, on the 8th and 9th of 
June, 1869. Providence Press Co. 1869. 

JOURNAL OF THE First ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE DI0cESE OF CEN- 
TRAL New York, held in Grace and Trinity Churches, Utica, June 15, 
16, and 17,1869. Utica: Curtiss & Childs. 1869. ; 

New York Protestant Episcopar City Mission Society. Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. New York: American Press 
Co., 111 East Ninth Street. 1869. 

Sr. Mary’s Scnoot, Ewing Hall, Knoxville, Diocese of Illinois. Second year. 
1869. 

Tue TweENty-stxtTH ANNUAL ReEporRT oF THE New YorK ASSOCIATION 
FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE Poor. For the year 1869. With 
the By-laws, and List of Members. Organized 1843; incorporated 1848. 
New York: The Trow & Smith Book Manufacturing Co., 46, 48, 50 Green 


Street. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Hartford, 1869-70. Hartford Church Press Co. 

CATALOGUE OF THE CoLUMBIA COLLEGE LAw ScHoo., 1869-70. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S Report. Life and Casualty Insurance. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS IN YALE COLLEGE, 1869- 
1870. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse, & Co. 

WarpeEn’s Report or St. STEPHEN’s CoLLEeGE, Annandale, New York. 

Tue Book-suyer. A Summary of American and Foreign Literature. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

D. AppLeton’s & Co.’s Montuty BuLiteTiIn or NEw PuBLIcATIONsS. 
New York. 
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Sreicer’s Monatsiesicut. New York: E. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort 
Street. 


Tue Cuurcn Penny Macazine. A Monthly Periodical for Young Readers 
New Haven: W. H. Whittingham. 


Tae Trinity Crass Boox. New York: Pott & Amery, Cooper Union. 
New York Conservatory or Music, No. 82 Fifth Avenue. 


THe Nationat ConseRVATORY OF Music, 141 Eighth Street. New 
York. 


Tue ORPHEONIST AND PHILHARMONIC JOURNAL. New York. 


Fresu AND VALUABLE Books oF TrAveL. Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome 
Street. 


Tue British WorkMAN. One Penny Monthly. 


THE COLLEGIATE ScHOOL, 101 West 14th Street, New York: The Rev. 
Henry B. Chapin, Ph. D., Rector. 


Tue First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LADIES’ Domestic MIssiONARY 
Rewier ASssociATION OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CuurcH. No- 
vember, 1869. 


First ANNUAL Report OF THE CLERGYMEN’s MutTuAL INSURANCE 
LeEaGuE. Red Bank, N. J. 1869. 


AMERICAN Newspaper Rate-Book. New York: . Nelson Chesman, Pub- 
* lisher, care of George P. Rowell & Co., 40 Park Row. 
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Dows, Henry A. 
Danner, Thomas Jefferson, 
Durant, Joseph, 
Davis, J.C. 
Edgerton, E. A. 
Fratklin, James F., 
Glass, A W., 
Goodrich, J.B., 
Green, Henry ° 
Hart, Samuel, 
Hodge, George, 
Jarvis, George, 
Jay, Peter A., 
Johnson, Philip, 
sueop, < Charles 8., 
Kirby, R. M. 
Kirkland, George H., 
Landreth, M. O. W. 
Locke, Robert $ 
Marks, Alexander H., 
Maynard, Newland, 
Mayer, Henry C., 
Mead, Charles H., 
Metcalf, H. A., 
MeNulty, Stephen H., 
Parker, William L., 
Pate, H. C., 
Petre, William J., 
Porter, Huntington Emory, 
Richey, Joseph, 
Rippey, = Newton, 
Ricketts, A 
Stubbs, Prancis ‘Horatio, 
Storrs, Leonard H., 
Stuart, A. R., 
Taop!, Christian, 
Temaine, C. H. B., 
Taylor, J. Lloyd, 
Totten, Richard, 
Tucker, Charles D., 
Van Winkle, Isaac, 
Watson, Herbert George, 
Wells, Lemuel i. 
Wetherell, J. Bloomfield, 
Whipple, Clement J., 

Ww 
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——_>——_ 
HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Eastburn, Sept. 7, St. Stephen’s, Boston. 
Whittle, Oct. 17, Chapel! Theological Seminary. 
Stevens, 
Coxe, St. John’s, Mt. Morris. 
Williams, Sept. 26, Christ Church, Bridgeport. 
Stevens, June 18, St. Luke's, Philadelphia. 
Williams, June 10, Chapel Berkley Divinity School. 
Smith, June 6, Ascension Church, Frankfort. 
Mclivaine, June 6, All Saints, Portsmouth. 
Littlejohn, May 19, Grace Church, Brooklyn. 
Odenheimer, July 12, St. Barnabas, Newark. 
Stevens, 
Wilmer, June 30, St. John’s, Montgomery. 
Potter, June 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
Mclivaine, June 6, All Saints, Portsmouth. 
Whitehouse, Sept. 12, Geneva. 
Williams, June 2 Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Kemper, Sept. 12, Madison. 
Williams, June 2, Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Stevens, Nov. 14, St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia. 
Williams, July 27, Chapel Berkley Divinity School. 
Potter, May 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
Clarkson, Aug. 15, Santee Mission. 
Potter, May 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
Coxe, 8t. John’s, Mt. Morris. 
Stevens, June 18, St. Luke's, Philadelphia. 
Lee, of Delaware, April 28, Church of Nativity. 
Potter, May 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
Wilmer, Nov. 14, Trinity Church, N. O. 
Williams, June 2 Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Stevens, June 18, 8t. Luke's, Philadelphia. 
Stevens, June 18, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 
Williams, June 2, Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Potter, May 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
Williams, June 2 Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Cummins, June 27, St. Paul’s, Louisville. 
Mclivaine, June 6, All Saints, Portsmouth. 
Clark, June 27, St. John’s, Providence. 
Potter, . May 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
Clarkson, July 11, Trinity Church, Omaha. 
Stevens, Nov. 14, St. Stephen's, Philadelphia. 
Odenheimer, July 15, Christ Church, New Brunswick. 
Neeley, July 16, Christ Church, Gardner. 
Davis, 
Clarkson, Aug. 15, Santee Mission. 
Williams, June 2, Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Kemper, May Nashotah Chapel. 
Smith, Oct. 24, Christ Church, Lexington. 
Stevens, June 18, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 
Potter, May 23, Ch. of Transfiguration, N.Y. 
Potter, 
Williams, June 2, Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Potter, May 23, Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Potter, May 23, Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
McCoskry, Oct. 28, Grace Church, Port Huron. 
Bissel, June 13, St. Paul’s, Windsor 
Kip, July 4, St. James, San Francisco. 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop Time. 
Rev. Atwell, J. 8., Johns, May 7, 
** Balcom, Royal Blake, Mcilvaine, June 6, 
‘** Bosley, George, McIlvaine, June 6, 
‘* Booth, Robert C., 
‘** Brass, Richard, Talbot, June 2, 
“ Burford, 8., Talbot, June 2, 
‘* Browse, Henry R., Stevens, 
‘* Burd, T. M., Stevens, 
“« Byrne, Francis, Randall, July 14, 
** Bolton, Robert, Odenheimer, 
* Olark, J. B., Eastburn, Sept. 7 
“* Coffin, Charles B., Potter, July 36, 
“* Coggshall, George A., Clark, Oct. 28, 
“* Davis, Bruce, vis 
** Degen, Henry V., Littlejohn, May 19, 
‘* Delafield, Walter, Odenheimer, 
“* De Palma, Potter, Sept. 26, 
‘* Danner, Thomas Jefferson, Odenheimer, Nov. 8, 
‘* Edgerton, E. C., Davis, 
“ Franks, James, Odenheimer, 
“ Foote, Henry Lewis, Tuttle, Sept. 26, 
“* Gallaher, John N., Quintard, 
“ Harris, 8. 8., Wilmer, 
“* Hyde, Mortimer A., McCoskry, May 6, 
‘* Hyde, Frederick 8., Williams, July 14, 
Haskins, Thos. Wilson, U.8.A.Tuttle, Sept. 19, 
** Jones, William M., Potter, May 23, 
“* Jones, J. Godfrey. Mellvaine, June 6, 
‘* Karcher, Jeremiah, Stevens, 
“Lockwood, Henry Russell, Coxe, May 20, 
‘“* Mansfield, Romaine Styles, Potter, July 29, 
‘* Magakate, P. Clarkson, Aug. 15, 
‘* Martin, H. B. Stuart Odenheimer , Nov. 8, 
‘“* Mendenhall, James K., Kerfoot, Nov. 5, 
‘* Mitchell, W. D., Lay, Sept. 23, 
** MelTlvain, Robert, Potter, Aug. 30, 
“Newton, William W. Stevens, 
“ Nickerson, Charles M., Huntington, July 6, 
“* Oberley, R. H., Potter, May 23 
‘* Perkins, Charles M., Odenheimer, Sept. 30, 
** Rowland, Henry J., Stevens, 
** Russell, A. Olin, Robertson, May 30, 
“ Strycker, L. H., Huntington, June 8, 
** Simonson, J., Williams, June 23, 
** Scott, Walter, Talbot, June 2, 
“* Shearman, William D. W., Clark, June 8 
“ Spalding, James F., Williams, Sept. 28, 
** Thorne, Robert T., Williams, Sept. 28, 
“ Thor, W. Charles, Kemper, May 13, 
* Thomas, Richard M., Stevens, 
** Turner, Joseph M., Stevens, 
‘* Wallace, George, Kemper, June 20, 
“ Watts, William H., McIlvaine, June 6, 
** Woodford, Sidney H. McIlvaine, May 13 
“ Woodruff, M. 8., Clarkson, Aug. 23, 
CONSECRATIONS. 
BISHOP. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishops. Time. 
Mcllvaine, 
Whittaker, Ozi William. ; Odenheimer, Oct. 18, 
Talbot, 
CHURCHES. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. 
St. James, Potter, June 2, 
St. James, Huntington, June 3 
St. John’s, Williams, June 22, 
Grace Church Chapel, Huntington, June 10, 
St. Andrew's, Coxe, June 22, 
Grace Church, Whittingham, June 17, 
8t. Peter’s Church, Randall, June 27, 


[January, 


Place. 
St. Stephen's, Petersburg. 
All Saints, Portsmouth. 
All Saints, Portsmouth. 


St. Paul’s, Indianapolis. 

St. Paul’s, Indianapolis. 

St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 
Christ Church, Nevada City. 
Grace Church, New York city. 
St. Stephen’s, Boston. 

Christ Church, Rampo. 

St. Thomas, Greenville. 


Grace Church, Brooklyn. 
Grace Church, New York city. 
St. Clement’s, Highlands. 

St. Barnabas, Newark. 


Grace Church, New York city. 
St. Michael’s, Boise city, Idaho. 


St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. John’s, Detroit. 

St. Paul’s, Fairfield. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
All Saints, Portsmouth. 


Pittsford, New York. 

St. Paul’s, Spring Valley. 
Santee Mission. 

St. Barnabas, Newark. 
Trinity Church, Washington. 
Trinity Church, Elkton. 

St. Clement's, Highlands. 

St. Luke's, Philadelphia. 
Christ Church, Guilford. 

Ch. of Transfiguration, N. Y. 
St. Andrew's, Mt. Holly. 

St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 
Trinity Church, St. Louis. 
Clinton, New York. 

Chapel Trinity College. 

St. Paul’s, Indianapolis. 
Grace Church, Providence. 
Chapel Berkley Divinity School. 
Chapel Berkley Divinity School. 
St. Paul’s, Plymouth. 

St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

All Saints, Milwaukee. 

All Saints, Portsmouth. 

St. Paul's, Plymouth. 

Christ Church, Yankton. 


Place. 


St. George’s, New York city. 


Place. 
North Salem, New York. 
Clinton, New York. 
East Hartford. 
Watertown. 
Bradford. 
Labarynth, Penn. 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
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Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Zion Church, Cummins, June 27, Louisville. 

Trinity Chapel, Williams, June 24, New Haven. 

St. Thomas, , . May,23 Sioux City. 

St. Paul’s, Williams, July 23, sey ane 

Christ Church, Williams, July 31, South Farms. 

St. Luke’s, Doane, July 22, Chary, 

St. John’s, Davis, Hillsboro. 

St. Paul’s, Kerfoot, July 29, Erie. 

St. Sacrament, Doane, Sept. 2, Bolton, Lake George. 

Christ Church, Doane, Sept. 9, West Burlington. 

All Saints Chapel, Doane, Sept. 10, Morris. 

St. James, Doane, Sept. 4 Caldwell, Lake George. 

Christ Church, Eastburn, Sept. 23, Sheffield. 

St. John’s, Bissel, Sept. 22, West Randolph. 

St. John’s, Neely Oct. 16, Dunbarton, N. H. 

St. John’s Chapel, Williams, Oct. 12, Sandy Hook. 

Trinity Church, Doane, Oct. 27, Fairfield. 

St. John Memorial Chapel, Eastburn, Nov. 16, Cambridge. 

St. Andrew’s, McCoskry, Noy. 10, Ann Harbor. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 
G. Henry Knieut, formerly a Baptist minister. 
J. B. Ciark, formerly a Congregational minister, 


Ociver S. Taytor, formerly a Congregational minister. 


OBITUARIES. 


On the morning of Tuesday, January 12th, 1869, the Rev. Joun Hatt, 
aged 80 years and two months. 

Thus rests from all his labors and toils and privations, this venerable ser- 
vant of Christ. He was born in the town of Lenox, in Mass., on the 5th of 
November, 1788, but his father removed with his family into the town of Lee, 
and there he grew up and received his early education. In the early part of 
1811 he came to Ashtabula, which was then but beginning to be a village, and 
in it, or in its neighborhood, he spent the remainder of his days. He was 
brought up in the Congregational Society : but, drawn to the ways of the Church, 
under'the teachings of the first resident missionary in this portion of the Diocese 
of Ohio, the Rev. Roger Searle, he was baptized, with his household, into the 
Church, in 1820. In 1822 he was admitted to Deacon’s Orders, and the year 
following he was ordained Priest, by Bishop Chase. He acted as an assistant 
to the missionary, Mr. Searle, until in 1824 Mr. Searle resigned the charge of 
the Parish of Ashtabula, and Mr. Hall became its Rector. In this charge he 
continued until 1832, when he resigned it, and engaged for a few years in an 
extended field of mission work. In 1836 Mr. Hall again became Rector of 
Ashtabula, and continued in charge until 1853. He has since that time given 
a portion of his care and attention to mission work to some of the stations or 
parishes that have been founded by him in earlier years, and become so re- 
duced*as to be unable to secure for themselves clerical services. 


At Richmond, Va., on the afternoon of Ash Wednesday, the Rev. Henry 
A. Wisk, late Rector of Christ Church, Baltimore. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 17, the clergy of the Church in Baltimore held a 
meeting in Christ Church, corner of Gay and Fayette Streets: the Rev. C. M. 
Callaway, Chairman, and the Rev. G. A. Leakin, Secretary. The chairman 
announced that the clergy were convened to express their regard for their 
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deceased brother, the Rev. Henry A. Wise, Jr., and their sympathy with the 
bereaved family and congregation. On motion of the Rev. J. E. Grammer, 
D. D., a committee was appointed, consisting of the Rev. C. M. Callaway, the 
Rev. A. P. Stryker, and the Rev. W. B. Bodine, to prepare suitable resolutions 
to be sent to the family of the deceased, and to the Church papers for publica- 
tion. 


The Rev. Dr. Gitterre. At a meeting of the clergy of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and the vicinity, held in the chapel of Hol, Trinity, Brooklyn, on Tues- 
day, March 9th, on motion of Dr. Haight, the Bishop of Long Island was 
called to the chair, and Dr. Van Kleeck appointed Secretary. The object of 
the meeting having been stated, in a few fit and feeling words, by Dr. Haigh 
Dr. Canfield offered an appropriate minule and series of resolutions, from 
which we extract the following : — 

The Rev. Cuartes GittettTe, D. D., was born in Granby, Hartford 
County, Conn., in 1813. He graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, in 1838. 
Soon after, he became one of the professors in the Virginia High School, a 
Church institution near Alexandria, and subsequently a student in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in the same neighborhood. He was admitted to Deacon’s 
Orders in 1842, in Christ Church, Alexandria, by the venerable Bishop Meade, 
and in the month of October following, was ordained Priest by the same 
Bishop, in Staunton. Texas at this time was a foreign land to us. Several 
years before its annexation to the United States, he foresaw its future destiny, 
and felt its vast importance as missionary ground. The cry for help seemed 
to appeal distinctly and personally to him. He could not and would not resist 
it. In the spirit of his Divine Teacher and Master, the great Missionary of 
the Cross, he laid the case before the Foreign Committee of our Board of Mis- 
sions, saying, “* Here am I, send me!” and on the 11th of October, 1842, re- 
ceived his commission for this work. He established himself at Houston, and 
labored there and in the adjacent region with great success, until the close of 
the year 1851. During the ensuing five years, he had charge of the Diocesan 
School, and St. Paul’s College, in which he labored to give a fresh and living 
impulse to the cause of Christian education in the State. In 1856 he accepted 
the rectorship of St. David’s Church, Austin, in which place he continued to 
reside until the autumn of 1865, when he became Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Steubenville, Ohio. About two years afterwards he was called to the impor- 
tant office which has become vacant by his death. In its administration, he 
has illustrated the same wisdom, energy, industry, and executive efficiency, 
that characterized his earlier years in other spheres of labor. With an un- 
faltering hand we can inscribe on the monument over his tomb, “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord. They rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 


The Rev. S. W. Manney, D. D., Professor of Systematic Divinity at Sea- 
bury Hall, died at Fairbault, on the 18th of January, 1869, after a short and 
painful illness. He will be remembered as participating in the late General 
Convention, and especially for his able report on the Provincial System. 

Only three weeks before, he made a journey of fifty-six miles to supply St. 
Mark’s Church, Minneapolis. His persevering labors, ne doubt, aggravated the 
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insidious disease which has so suddenly, in the full vigor of manhood, brought 
his years to an end. In him the Diocese has lost a staunch Churchman, Sea- 
bury Hall a learned theologian, the Bishop and other clergy a wise counsellor 
and warm-hearted brother. 


The Rev. Lemuet WicMer, for forty seven years Rector of Port Tobacco 
Parish, Charles County, Maryland, died on the 10th of March, A. p. 1869. 


The Rev. GEORGE O. BacuMan, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Corunna, 
Michigan, died on the 5th of April, A. p. 1869. 


The Rev. Rozert J. Parvin, of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
FRANKLIN S. RisinG, of the Diocese of New York, perished together, on the 
night of December 4th, A. D. 1868, on the Ohio River, in the steamer United 
States, which was almost wholly consumed by fire. Their fate has elicited a 
universal sympathy, and many expressions of affectionate admiration. 


The Rev. JosepH JAQUETTE entered into his rest, May 24, 1869, aged 75 
years. A man of great purity of character, but of a retiring disposition, and 
chiefly distinguished as a linguist. His classical attainments, and more espe- 
cially his devotion to Hebrew and the Eastern family of languages, gave him a 
most distinguished rank as a scholar. . 


Died at Binghampton, N. Y., on Sunday, May 30, 1869, the Rev. RopMANn 
Lewis, aged 79 years. 

Died at Baltimore, Md., May 18, the Rev. Jonn P. BAusMAN, aged 76 
years. 

Entered into rest on Monday, June 2ist, at the age of 62 years, the Rev. Dr. 
Patrick Henry GREENLEAF, Recior of Emmanuel Church, Brooklyn, after 
a laborious and faithful service of more than thirty years in the sacred ministry 
of the Church. 

The deceased was born in the State of Maine, and was a son of the late Hon. 
Simon Greenleaf. After graduating at Bowdoin College, Maine, he devoted 
himself for a few years to the practice of the law, but his attention was soon 
turned to the work of the ministry. He pursued his theological studies under 
Bishop Doane, and was ordained Deacon by Bishop Griswold. During that 
period of his long and useful ministry which preceded his labors in Brooklyn, 
he was connected with the Dioceses of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in the 
East, and Ohio and Indiana in the West. For several years he was the Rector 
of St. John’s Church, Charlestown, Mass.; also of St. Paul’s Church, Cincin- 
nati, previous to his removal to Brooklyn. In 1862 he became the Rector of 
Emmanuel Church in the last-named city, a parish which has prospered greatly 
under his spiritual charge. 


Died at Auburn, N. Y. July 17, 1869, the Rev. George H. Norton, aged 
82 years. 


Died at Norristown, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., May 13, 1869, the Rev. 
Leonarp R. Humpurey, M. D., aged 56 years. 
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Died on Tuesday, September 21, at his residence, No. 109 East 60th Street, 
the Rev. Wirt1am Watton, D. D., Professor of Hebrew in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, and eldest son of the late Rear-admiral 
Walton, H. B. M. N., aged 59 years. 

The funeral took place on Monday, September 27, at 11 a. ™M., at the 
Church of St. John the Baptist. The officiating clergy were the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Eigenbrodt of the General 
Theological Seminary, and the Rector of the church, the Rev. Dr. Duffie. The 
pall-bearers were the Rev. Drs. Price, Haight, W. F. Morgan, Howland, 
Houghton, Eaton, Beach, and Verren. The attendance was large, the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary and Columbia College being well represented. 


The Rev. Rurus Murray dep» ~«-d this life on Monday, August 2, 1869, at 
his residence in the city of Detroi.. ia the seventy-third year of his age, after 
nearly four years of suffering under an incurable paralysis, the pains and priva- 
tions of which he endured with the constancy and dignity befitting a Christian 
man and a “priest of the Most High God.” One among the multitude who 
owe to him, as God’s agent, their initiation into the Christian Faith and Church 
would fain embalm the memory of this good man in a brief recital of his acts of 
* Faith, hope, and charity,” done to the “ Lord’s family” committed to his 
charge, during his diligent and useful ministry of forty-seven years, — his last 
four years in passive service for Christ, “in the fellowship of His sufferings,” 
having been no less faithful than the active service of all his former years, thus 
bringing him fairly within the condition of the promise, “* Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 


Died on the 5th of November, 1869, at the city of Philadelphia, the Rev. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PauLy, aged 27 years. 


The Rev. Joun A. Hicks, D. D., departed this life in peace on November 
3, 1869, at his residence in Burlington, after a sickness from fever of over 
two weeks. His funeral was attended at St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, on 
Saturday, the 6th inst., at 2 p. M., by a large and sympathizing congregation, 
and by most of his brethren of the diocesan clergy. The clergy present were 
the Right Rev. Bishop Bissell, the Rev. Drs. Bailey, Douglass, Howard, and 
Swett, and the Rev. Messrs. Atwill (rector of the parish), Graves, Hale, Har- 
ris (of Montpelier), T. A. Hopkins, Kinney, Mellvaine, Peck, Pitman, and 
Putnam. The other clergy must have been unavoidably detained, as they all 
appreciated and revered their deceased brother. 

















